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CHAPTER XXV 
TNE LADY EDITH IS SATISFIED. 


Thus several passions will invade the mind 
And strike our reason blind: 

Of which usurping rank some have thought love 
The first; as prone to move 

Most frequent tumults, horrors, and unrests » 
In our inflamed breusts. Ben Jonson. 

Convincep that they were alone—that it was 
a fuere delusion of the fancy to,which she had 
yielded—the Lady Edith composed herself to listen to 
re burning words which Fabian Temple poured into 

er ears, 

She nevertheless affected a reluctance in doing so. 

“Tt was only my fancy?” she said. 

“Nothing more.” 

“ But suppose it had been? Had we not better keep 
within the limits ef esteem, about which, as you have 
seen, we can speak out boldly before the world ?” 

She could speak thus calmly because she did not 
love, because since Lionel’s death her heart had 
warmed to no genuine feeling of affection. 

But Fabian, hot, impetuous, and carried away by 
an infatuation that had been the bane of his whole 
life, chafed under the suggested restraint. 

_He burned to give expression to the feelings which 
glowed in his heart, animated by the passion which, 
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* [ESCAPE OF AMBROSE COPLEY. ] 


wards the woman he had sworn to love and cherish, 
and an insult to the earl’s daughter. He saw his 
danger, was conscious of his madness, and yet did not 
draw back, or make an effort to save honour or hap- 


piness. 

Whatever came of it, Edith must and should know 
from his own lips the depth and intensity of his heart’s 
weakness. He would be content if she only knew of it, 
he argued, blinding himself—as we all so often blind 
ourselves—with a miserable subterfuge. 

That she read in his eyes more than his lips could 
utter he clearly and distinctly knew, even while de- 
ceiving himself with this pretext. 

Even then, however, the instinct of the true gentle- 
man compelled: him to apologize for what he was 
about to say. 

“It is useless to trifle with words and to blind our- 
selves with rounded sentences,” he said; “it is worse 
than folly for me to call the feeling of my soul towards 
yauby the chilling epithet of—esteem. Not that I have 
a right to use even that term: not that it matters 
whether what Lam now saying is uttered or_ not. 


friendship, ar.d knowing ba es it be wrong if we 
try to understand the mutual feelings on which we 
meet there, 2” 

“Tam afraid——,” sho Paying with her fan, 
as only 9 coquette can use instrument. 

“T’ pat it will be imprudent,” he interrupted. ‘ Im- 
poss'.ble! It cannot compromise you, and it will 
rep der our position so much easier, our meetings so 
Mach less embarrassing. As it is, look at you with 
4dmiration and awe, and when I would give expres- 





thus rekindled, glowed with a consuming heat. 

Love is indeed blind. It is like the benighted, 
savage, who makes an idol of what he despises, ar,d 
worships where he cannot even respect.. At this very 
moment Fabian Temple knew the real character of 
the woman he sat beside as thoroughly as he knew 
his own heart. Instinct told him that.she did not re- 
“iprocate his feelings. He knw that she cov'id not be 
his, that every word he had uxtered or W2.3 about to 
ater was an offence against hom Ur, 9gaiv.st manhood, 
‘HD, and a meandess, unworthy, of hig’self, cruel to- 





sion to the thoughts that rise to my lips, I tremble 
lest I may offend by my warmth, or that my apparent 
coolness may. forfeit the privilege of your favour, 
which has become precious as life itself to me.” 

“ There is little fear of that,” she answered, and her 
eyes expressed even more than her lips utiered. 

“ You do not mean—no, I cannot even flatter my- 
self you can mean—that we have found out each 
other's hearts now that it is too late. Too late!” 

It was but a part that this beautiful woman acted, 
and at those words ap expression came into her face 





You and I cam never cross the neutral ground of 
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which did not belong to it—a pained, spasmodic ex 

pression as the words she listened to recalled words 
which the dead Lionel had uttered, the man whe 
alone of all her admirers she had loved, and in whose 
grave the faculty of loving, once so strong in her heart, 
lay buried. 

One pressure of the hand was the reply to Fabian's 
question. 

He understood it, but his heart hungered for words, 
for the assurance that he was not indifferent to this 
proud beauty, and that had all been other than it 
was he would not now have knelt at-her feet in 
vain. 

Miserable infatuation, he knowing so well that it was 
his fortune only for which he was even tolerated! 

To his surprise as he was about to put a farther 
question, Edith inclined her head, and whispered iu 
his ear: 

“Ts it too late?” she said. 

“Ts it——” 

He was too agitated even to repeat her words. 

“Hush! I hardly dare speak of this, even in a 
whisper. But I repeat, is it too late ?” 

Fabian’s cheek grew deathly pale. 

“You know the story of my life,” he whispered, 
“ you know all that I know.” 

“True; and I have no right to take advantage of 
that knowledge. I will not. No, Fabian,”—it was the 
first time she Lad called him by his christian name that 
night—“selfishness may betray me into injustice, 
into wrong. Besides there may be nothing in what 
has reached me.” 

“ You have heard something—of me?” 

“ A mere rumour.” 

“Something which compromises my honour.” 

“No, no.” 

“Some idle, slanderous rumour? One of the mauy 
which my good fortune has given rise to?” 

“Pray do not distress yourself. No; it is nothing 
against your name orfame. But tell me,—you were 
married abroad, I think ?” 

He looked up, surprised, almost startled: 

The enquiry was so unexpected, ¢ 

“ Quite true,” he replied. 
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“T had heardso. An English clergyman officiate 
did he not ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“ And there was nothing—nothing peculiar in the 


circumstances of the case ?” 
Nothing.” 


The lady was thinking over what had passed 
between her and the nocturnal visitor who had spoken 
so mysteriously, and thrown out hints on this subject, 
The 
only point of importance was.in which direction the 
truth was to be looked for, and it was some clue to 


which she felt assured had some basis in truth. 


this that she now sought. 


“I have heard, I think,” she went on, “the name 


of the clergyman who officiated.” 
‘Have you ?” asked Fabian in surprise. 
‘T fancy so; but it has me.” 


‘And | might have forgotten it; but that in turn- 
ing over old papers within these few days the name 


of Abel Gath struck me from its peculiarity.” 


“It might well,” returned the yj ange growing 
I have met a lady 


interest; ‘‘ yet it is not common. 
of that name. Margaret Gath, I think.” 
“You are right. He had a sister of thatmame.” 
“ Indeed.” . 
“I well remember it, a singular, ghostly woman.” 
“It isthe same. You knew her?” 


“As his sister; that is, they were together at the 


time of our marriage.” 


‘And it was probably the certificate on which you 


read the name so recently ? 
No: in that respect our position is peculiar.” 
“ Ab! tell me why?” 


‘ Through some informality—some mistake—which 
. attribute to the hurry of travelling we either never 


bad a certificate or it was_lost.” 
“ Good! 
then? There would be the register——”" - 


“Yes; such register as would be likely to be found 


in a little protestant chapel in a French village.” 
‘True. Andthe memory of the witnesses?” 
‘One of whom was your friend M t Gath; 

the other, the custodian of the building i 

the rite was 


‘ And who is doubtless by this time in his grave?” 


‘In all human probability.” 
“Then, in effect, the evidence ef your marriaga 
Fabian, is comprised in that register and in such re~ 


collection of the event as Margaret Gath may happen }- 


to retain ?” 

‘No. You forget—there is the man himself. If 
Abel Gath yet lives, he is always accessible as the 
best authority on the matter.” 

“ True.” 

“But why do we diseuss these points? So seri- 
ously too. The detailsof my marriage can have little 
interest for you, except that but for your coldness it 
would never have taken place, and then heayen 
knows whether I should have been alive to tell you 
this. I think not. I believe not. Let me not be 
unjust to Hilda, her love saved me from despair and 
death.” 

There was a rustle of the leaves of theibiscus; but 
so slight that neither noticed it. 

“ You are bound to her by ties of gratitude, then?” 
was Edith’s scornful question. 

‘Surely, yes,” he replied, “ to say nothing of those 
which we have mentioned.” 

“And which you, perhaps, regard as still more 
binding ?” 

“* Certainly.” 

“ Well, well, we have sat here long enough.” 

She rose. Her eyes glowed with a malignant fire : 
her lips expressed unutterable scorn. 

“One word more, Edith,” Fabian pleaded. 

“What is it ?” she demanded, 

“ You spoke but now of a rumour which had reached 
gour ears. May I not know the nature of it?” 

‘Can you not guess ?” 

“ No. ” 


“ And you have an intellect that is called brilliant, 
and the training of.a barrister to give effect to it! 
And so you cannot guess, and our half hour's con- 
versation has been thrown away ?” 

“It was something respecting my marriage, then ?” 
he asked, wondering. 

“So I gathered. But we will discuss this another 
time. Here comes the earl, my father.” 

They were icaving the conservatory as she spoke, 
and in the drawing-room before them, they could see 
the Ear) of Courtland approaching, his tall form rising 
above that of all the guests, conspicuous for the 
white hair rolled back from the ample brow, the 
blue eyes and the rosy cheeks. 

As they appeared he bore down upon them, his 
blue eyes keenly watching the face of his daughter, 

“ Temple here!”-be cried. “ They told me so, but I 
would not credit it.” 

“ Yet we have not been far,” Fabian replied, “only 
to the conservatory.” 


What evidence of your marriage remains 


in which 


d, | press su . Where should a man be, but in the 
society of his wife ?” F 
“Wife! Is my wife here?” 
“ She was here a few minutes since. I met her.” 
“ Where ?” 


“Coming from the conservatory.” 
“You must have been mistaken ?” 
“What! when I spoke ta her?” 
“ You did speak ?” 
we ¢e ed a word in. passing. 
even now in search of you.” 
Fabian listened in dismay. 
Not so the E4ith. 


her 


IT was making 

and wife. Itis ! 
She tapped him y on 
fan, and so dismissed him, the earl 
courtesy with a gracious bow. 


the eyes of father and daughter met. 
“ Well ?” said the former, laconically. 
“ He is infatuated,” wae the latter's 

“Under those.eir t we have nothing to fear. 
“ Thank heaven!” was the hearty rejoinder. 
“More; than that,” the. lady 








Pat do not understand.” 


know. 
after.” 


returned to the 


eile fall satisfaction--or of mischief. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXVI 
THE MAN ON THE WATCH. 
Aehanngine boon wa, 
Balke the tyes a Tale of Menton: 


public character, the reno 
critical moment 


paper article in which his probable share in 
the Silverthorpe tragedy was hinted at, or the 
information tbat his house had been watched 
during the day and late on into that night. 

The Star was valorous enough; but he was just 
the man to succamb to this sort of thing, because it 
touched him on vulnerable points. ; 

All of us more or less‘compromise with ourselves. 
We indulge in a fiction of making amends for what 
we know to be wrong by doing something which 
we are pretty confident is right. So Boldero always 
excused his profession on the ground that he wasn’t 
a bit the worse for it—that he was a good husband, 
a loving father, and man of irreproachable private 
character. 

In the midst of this self-complacency there came 
this accusation of a erime which he could no more 
have committed than he could have existed without 
his garden. 

No wonder then that he started like a guilty and 
conscience-stricken man wheu in the very midst of his 
perturbation on this aceount, the whole house was 
aroused by a knocking at the street door at an hour 
when such an occurrence was, as a rule, out of the 
question. 

Before either himself or his delicate wife had time 

to do more than gaze on one another with terrified 

glances, the knock was repeated. 

“T will go down,” said Bolderé, suddenly placking 

up his courage. 

“ But who knows who it may be, or what they way 

want?” was the woman’s natural protest. 

“T don’t care. I'll face ’em. hat has an innocent 


“Certainly. She was éscorted by Dr. Vesper, and 
xchang She looked 
fatigued and spoke of leaving early. She is probablv 


“ Go!” she with a merry laugh, which dis- 
played teeth to the best advantage. 
“Pray go and seek her out; I hadn't an idea that 
myself instrumental in. parting man 


nthe ohceldens with bee 


As they turned from watching his retreating form, 


, With a wan 
smile. “We may have something for which to 


“Nor would you if I told yonvall that I suspect or 
And there will be»time for that here- 


She placed her arm within. ber father's, and they 
It was noticed as A 
)she ewept on amid: the assembled throng that her 
emotionless face was radiant with a 


Tue of each thread of our: 
conan tro ohge aout at Sangued 
Boldero, at a very 


It would be difficult to say which created. most 
consternation in his breast, the venomous. news« 


wallagainst whichthe door opened. 

The next instant it was slammed to, with a crash, 
and someone stood “in the passage; in the dark, 
breathing hard from the exertion. 

“Ts that you, Boldero?” cried a not unfamiliar 
voice. 

“ Well—yes, yes.” he a 

“Thank goodness!” was the fervent rejoinder. 
“ Whereare you? Give me your hand! Whit, don't 
you know. me?” 

“T could fancy—but that’s impossible! ” 

“Nothing’s impossible ;” returned the stranger, 
“ except that I should doa wise thing for myself, or 
fail to bring every friend I ever had into trouble.” 

“What! It is you, Ambrose?” cried Boldero, 
hardly knowing what he said in the intensity of his 
astonishment. 


men 
“ Yes,” was the dogged answer. ‘Me! You may 
well be astonished. Ay, and you may well draw 
baek, too, and give me a cold reception. I’m prepare: 
for that, as I’m prepared for most things by this time 
luck !” 

t—but I don’t shirk you, my bey; I'm glad tv 


seo ; 

Chiang ty 0, 20, let’s be honest. Icome to you 
with my life in my hand to-night, because I don’t 
” | know a living soul that I dare show-my face to, except 
you. I come here because I know you won't betray 
me, and because my coming can hardly get you into 
trouble. But that you, or any mortal being, should 
be glad, or gratified, or thankful at the sight of me, | 
cautand won't beliove.” 


“But, Ambrose; you're coming here shows 


“ That I’ve broke - 
“Broke x ar escape?” 


“ Never! Why, my lad, what-folly is this? Come 
in, come in; we can’t stand here in the dark and cold. 
You know: your way, follow me!” |: 


tae nla, eyoe, but the youmger map 
‘ “he said; “ you: understand who it i 
Si ereent De “4 


, 






“You're 
welcome to 
So they 
the room Boldero had so recently quitted, and where 
his wife still sat, with a face like a sheet, in morta! 
dread of what might'be happening below. 

“All right, my dear,” cried the comedian, raising 


)” he said, “and 
‘the stairs together, and entered 


his voice to reassure her as they camein. “Every- 
thing is serene. My friend, Mr. Copley; Copley, my 
wife.” 

The younger man advanced reluctantly, and, as he 
did so, the trembling woman received him with a 
scream which she in vain tried to gulp down. 

“Why, this is—the man !” she exclaimed. 

“The man, my dear?” Boldero asked. 

Copley himself furnished the explanation. 

“She means the man who has. prowled and slunk 
about your house since nightfall. I didn’t think I had 
been seen, or alarm. I'm sorry to have done 
it, but I can’t help it. It’s grown natural to me to be 
desperate, and not to be able to help it. The explana- 
tion of this is very simple. I daren’t make up my 
mind to present myself here till you came home 
and I was forced to conceal myself till you came, for 
fear I mightn’t have the chance afterwards. You 
understand ?” 

Boldero did; but his wife’s face expressed helpless 
astonishment. 

Seeing this; and foreseeing also that all muet 
come out, he at once hastened to offer an explana- 
tion. 

“ You see, my dear,” he said, “this gentleman is iz 
a little difficulty. He has the misfortune ‘to be sus- 
pected of a serious offence, for which it has beep 





man to fear ?” 

He hit himself a blow on the chest after the manner 
of the heroes of melodrama when they propound 
virtuous queries; but he was panic-stricken for all 
that, and his red face was spotted with white, and 
his knees shook under him as he crept downstairs in 
the dark to carry out his valorous determination 

The key was rusty in the lock, and the chain had a 
knack of getting in the way’ of his fingers, so that 
it was some time before the door began slowly to 


open. 
When it did, the application of two open hands, 
in the way of pressure from without caused it ‘to 





t 





_ “Indeed! Yet I don’t know why I should ex- 


swing back with a suddenness that took the tremiling | 





thought necessary to place him in ‘durance vile.’ 
That's the phrase; in other words, to keep hivi 
uvder lock and key. You wili naturally ask, ‘ being 
placed under lock and key, how comés he here” 
A vry natural question, for the answer to which J 
must .tefer you to my friend himself.” 

QuaiXt enough all this. Quaint and odd as the’ 
man him.velf; ‘but the tears came into-'the younger 
man’s eyes.as he listened, for he Yead the heart tht 
prom it ‘all. ‘Tears glistened on his éyelids as he 
held out his‘iand, epnfident in +he hearty grasp with 
which it wag y met. - 

“ Yon're the best friend Ll’ 5, got, or ever ‘bad in the 
wor!d,” he said, “and I oy’ ly hope I my live to re- 


Star utterly by surprise, and senfhim flat against th» 
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+ crash, 
e@ dark, 


familiar 


oinder. 
>. don't 


anger, 
elf, or 
le.” 

Idero, 
of his 


1 may 
draw 
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time 
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you 
don’t 
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y youall your’ kindness. I'd no business here. 
T feow that. I've felt it all day. While I waited 
for you I knew I was wrong to doit. And when you 
came, I saw you among your flowers, and knew 
that you were gone up to wish your little one good 
night, I said ‘it’s: no place for me,’—and for all that 
I hadn't the heart to run away, as I ought to have 
done.” 

“And as I'm right glad you didn’t,” cried the jovial 
fellow, swinging the hand he held in his:grasp up and 
down as if it had been a bell: “ while I’ve'a roof to 
cover me, it'll go bard but you shali be weltome 
under ft. But, come lad, sit down; you’re cold ‘and 
miserable; have a glass of sometliing hot and strong, 
and then can tell us—that is, if the noble stranger 
deigns to impart so much—why we'enjoy the honour 
of your presence here to-night !” 

It was a peculiarity of this world-renowned genius 
that he seemed always most natural when most the- 
atrical and melodramatic. 

Having marked this the face of Ambrose lit up as 
he listened to these high-flown words; and when 
the refreshment offered him was smoking on the table 
by his side, he prepared without hesitation to take his 
old friend into his confidence. 

It may be nofed, by the way, as a singular iHustra- 
tion of the eneeyey of the comic singer's nature, on 
which the Public Press was never tired of comment- 
ing, that in addition to the spirits brought out, he 
contrived, without a question being asked, that a por- 
tion of a savoury pie might be plazed at his guest’s 
elbow. 

“ Will’ this tempt your appetite?” he asked in an 
off-hand manner. 

The old reprobate! As if the appetite of a man who 
had been prowling about all day, cold and hungry, was 
likely to be so tempted! Asif he was at'all likely to 
care for food ! 

Nevertheless he plunged into the’ pie'and into the 
grog with equa) gusto, as it happencd, and when he 
had done equal justice to both, and not till then, his 
host took occasion to revert to the cause of his pre- 
sence there. 

His face was very serious as he said: 

“ And now, my lad, let’s get on to business.” 

“ To what’s led to my coming here, you mean ?” 

The other nodded 

There came into the face of the yoanger man much 
of that flere’, dogged, not to say utterly reckless ex- 
pression which had so aggravated David Hyde during 
their stormy icterview, as he threw himself backin his 
chair, and thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, 
replied : 

“When I tell you that it’s a bad business you won't 
be surprised. When I tell you that I don’t justify 
myself in what I've done and don't expect you to jus- 
tify me in it, you won't be surprised either. I can see 
as clearly'‘as any man could that my right course was 
to have stayed where they put me, and patiently 
waited the result.” 

“You're right,” said the listener, “leastways so it 
seems to me.” 

“And to me also. But I'm neither wise nor patient, 
and it comesto this—neither more nor less— I couldn't, 
understand me, covldn't stay in that wretched hole 
another hour. It was no use to argue with myself 
that my life: might hang on this move; that'my flight 
would be construed into a proof of my guilt, and that 
if I was quiet all would have comeround right enough 


“Sure to, my lad, stre to,” the other interposed. 

“Solknew. SolI’d'seen all through.” 

“ And yet you couldn't hold yourself in, and bide 
_ time ? They wasn’t bad quarters éither, was 
they ? 

The handsome youth shook his head impatiently. 

“ Good or bad, what wasit tome?” he cried, “what's 
a palace to a man forced to live init? Once turn the 
lock upon a human'being, and’ he on ow to mad. 
There may be meek natures that would hold out 
against it for a time; but think what 1 am and what 
l've been, and then fancy how I “vas likely to bear 
being caged up. “Why, the wind isn’t freer than it’s 
in my nature to be, I’ve vagabond, wanderer, rover, 
stamped fnto my life’s blood. And all these weeks 
they’ve liad me like a lion in a net.” 

“Till you gaw your chance of escape——” 

“And embraced it, in an ‘instant. Without a 
thought.” 

“T understand.” 

‘You pity and you blame me? I knew it would be 
so; but I'm below pity and past blame. I’ve played the 
fool and shall’ Have to suffer, ‘but Tcan’t help it: I 
should doit again to-morrow, In the meantime I 
don’t see my way to anything but recapture ‘and a 
worse prison, unless you can hélpme. I don’t like 
to ask it, because I ought not to compromise a friend; 
but if you could hide me in any hole or corner that I 

ould get out of when the fit was on me, why, they 
‘vouldn’t suspect you———” 


came into Boldero’s face—an expression such as ho had 
never thought it capable of. 
He thought he saw that the proposition he had 
made was refused, and an angry flush suffused his 
pale face as he said : 
“ You refuse?” 
Before Boldero could answer, his wife took up the 
newspaper, which she had jealously hid under her 
hand throughout this interview, and held it towards the 
young man. 
He read the article in which the possible guilt of 
the man before him was hinted at with indignation 
and dismay. 
“ Infamous !” was his comment on it. “ Infamous!” 
“You see that even I personally am not free from 
suspicion,” said Boldero. 
“ But surely nothing serious can come of this?” 
“It may. The authorities baffled in all other quarters 
may turn their attention to me.” 
“ And’then the fact of your harbouring the escaped 
prisoner may get you into trouble?” 
“T will risk that.” 
“No. I repeat it—no.” 
“But I insist. Whatever happens you shall have 
the shelter of my house. Come, wife! you don't 
speak. What do yousay ?” = 
It was natural in a timid woman to hesitate where 
the question of her husband's safety was involved, and 
she did so. Only for a second or two; but it was too 
long. A spasm of pain distorted the face of the man, 
who waited to read his fate in her eyes. Then his 
mind was made up. 
He rose from his seat. 
“Let me begone, Boldero,” he said, in a voice fall 
of determination. 
“No. He must not!” exclaimed the wife, rising 
also, and putting out her hand as if to detain him. 
“You believe me an innocent’ man?” he demanded, 
turning to the Star. 
“T wouldstake my life on it,” was the answer. 
“ You would lose it.” 
“What ?” 
“ You dare not shelter a murderer. 
it will be your duty to give moe up. 
shall owe my escape to your clemency. 
then.” 
There was one moment of liesitation, and only 


ne. 
“‘T have decided. Stay.” 
And the wife's lips faintly echoed, “‘ Stay !” 
The , hunted fugitive looked from one to the 
other, then burst into tears. 
“My friend, ‘my true, true friend!” he exclaimed, 
“whatever happens you will never live to be sorry 
for those words. You do not bolieve me guilty, even 
now ?” 
“You are right. Ido not.” 
“ Yet a jury may.” 
He spoke with an earnestness which might well have 
shaken even Boldero’s faith in his innoceuce. 


If I stay here 
If I go, I 
Decide 


oO! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 


She only. said, ‘* My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said. Tennyson. 

Tue solitary and distressing position of Vida Hyde, 
in the old Louse in which she waited day after day 
the possible ‘return of her lost father, was rendered 
more trying by the singular conduct of old Abner, the 
faithful retainer. 

Since the night of his master’s disappearance, and 
more particularly since that evening when Vida had 
listened as she believed to ber father’s footstep, he 
had grown restless, excited, and unlike himself to 
a degree that was absolutely startling. 

Tt was not fancy. 

No one could’ be in'the house with him, and fail to 
notice it, and Hannah, the other domestic, of bony 
structure and a ‘taciturn frame of mind, distinctly 
stated her conviction that he was going out of his 
mind, and that'rapidly. 

One symptom was a perpetual longing to be out of 
the house, bearing the news. 

He -had early expressed his conviction that if per- 
mitted his fall liberty he would beable to solve the 
mystery of his master’s fate. 

In compliance with his wish, and in accordance 
with this conviction, he had been permitted to come 
and go pretty mutch as he pleased, more especially as 
‘now that Miser Hyde, as the people called him, was 
gone, there was very little employment for him ia the 
house. 

On these pros of his it came to be known that 
he was exe *-\ingly eccentric in lis movements, more 
than once tsiciog the train for London or other places, 
and returning 8 speedily as possible, without men- 
tioning to a su:'l that le had -been beyond Silver- 
thorpe, or even out of the village. 





ITe stopped abruptly, startled at the expression that 





One eveniig, on returning from ar expedition of 








this kind, directed no one knew whither, he burst 
without ceremony into the room in which his young 
mistress sat, occupying the great arm-chair her father 
had used. 

She was absorbed in thought, and her beautiful 
bright hair, which had slipped from its fastenings, 
hanging about her face like a veil. 

At the opening of the door she looked up with 
alarm. 

“Only me, miss,” croaked the old man, “I beg 
pardon, but I thought you'd like to hear the news.” 
“News ?” she asked eagerly. ‘Of my father ?” 
“No. Not he—t’other though.” 

She did not seem to understand. 

“What did I al'ays say? Didn't I al’ays tell’ee 
that for sartain sure 'twere Master Ambro’ and nobody 
else. Didn’t 1?” 

Thé question was so startling that the fair Vida 
could only. gaze at the questioner in wondering con- 


sternation. 
“ Ambrose,” she gasped. “ What of him ?” 
“ He did it.” sa 
“ What?” 
“The murder. Took your poor father's life.” 
“Abner! What are you saying?” 


“Only what they’re all a sayin’ of. It's a sure thing 
now.” 

Vida's face was whiter than the hand shoe raised te 
throw aside the rippling hair that veiled it. In the 
intensity of the momentary excitement she half rose 
from her seat, clutching at the arms of it to support 
herself. 

“Tell me—tell me all you know,” she said, in a 
low, intense voice. 

Abner looked at her with curiosity rather than pity 
as he replied: 

“If hedidn't doit, miss, why should he have give 
‘em the slip 2” 

“Why should he have—what did you say ?” 

ft Broke out o’ prison. It’s all over the place by 
this time, and everybody says, ‘s’posing him innocent,' 
they says, ‘what should he ha’ done it for? What 
had he to fear ?’” 

‘* Has Ambrose broken out of the gate-house?” Vida 
asked in an incredulous tone. 

“ He have,” was the laconic answer. 

“ And disappeared 2?” 

“True again.” 

“ And this is regarded as a proof of his guilt ?” 

“ Which:it is, miss, and no mistake. He's the man. 
They all saysit. There wasn’t no doubtafore, and this 
settles it. He’s the man.” 

He was so strangely, so unnaturally excited that 
he would have gone on repeating this assurance, which 
appeared to afford him a kind of fiendish satisfaction 
had not his young mistress, risen wholly to her feet 
— tottering towards him, cried out, bidding him be 
silent. 

“You are cruel, Abner, cruel and malicious,” she 
said in a reproachful tone, “or in your ignorance you 
do not see the torture you are inflicting. Why 
should you share my. father’s prejudice against this 
unhappy man? Whatever his faults, he never in- 
jured you. He was kind and good to you, and gave 
you no cause to slander his name and peril his very 
life. You tell me there is no doubt of his guilt ?” 

“ It’s what they all say,” replied the old man, in ap 
abject tone. 

“Aud I—I who know his nature and understand 
him better than the whole world—I tell you that it is 
a slander, a gross and wicked slander. I tell you that 
by whatever hand my poor father has perished, it was 
not by that of his adopted son. Ambrose Copley is 
innocent. My life on it he is innocent!” 

The intensity with which these words were uttcred 
flushed the fair cheek and caused the slight figure of 
the miser’s daughter to quiver; then the momentary 
er ares died away as she gank back into the 
chair. 

Abner watched her, twirling the hat he held in hig 
hand slowly round and round as he did so, and his 
hard, wrinkled face bore anything but a pleased ox 
sympathetic expression. A keen observer might have 
said that he resented the words he had just heard, that 
he regarded the positive assertion of Ambrose Copley's 
innocence as a personal wrong. 

And yet why should he dogo ? 

It was part of the mystery of his recent conduct, of* 
that inexplicable change of manner which / ag the 
woman Hannab’s assertion that the loss of his master 
was turning his brain,—a fact on which she wag ac 
customed to insist the more strongly because it had 
occurred iv her experience with a faithful dog ! 

Growing more composed ‘after a while, Vida Hyds 
was able to ascertain from Abner all the particulars of 
the escape of the prisoner, Which was creating se 
much excitement. itlaving heard that he had drepped 
from the window of the gate-house during the pre 
ceding night, and was supposed to be in hiding in’ths 
neighbourhood still; she yielded once more te a state 





of trepidation, feeling convinced that he would present 
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himeelf under that roof, and tliat he might even now 


be waiting the opportunity of gaining admittance. 


This idea once entertained, she dismissed Abner and 


rapidly thought over the course she ought to take. 
“Tf I believed in his guilt,” she reasoned with 


herself, “if I could suppose he had taken my father’s 


life, I would yield him up to justice, cruelly and re- 
auorselessly. But as I would answer for his innocence 
with my life, 1 have but one duty. I mus¢t aid and 
eave him.” 

After a little thought she determined what to do. 

The living-room, as we know, looked into the 

wilderness that was called the garden. 

The windows were like doors, opening down to the 
floor. Therefore if the curtains were drawn aside 
there was nothing to prevent anyone looking into the 
room. 

Her first step was to draw the curtain wide. Then 
she proceeded to ignite the lamp which stood 
ready on the table, and this she placed in such a position 
that it answered a double purpose—it served as a 
beacon and it fully revealed the interior of the room, 

In that interior there was nothing on which the 
lamp-light fell worthy of it save her own beautiful 
face and exquisitely moulded form, as she reclined in 
the arm-chair watching the window. 

Watching and waiting, with eager eyes, fixed on 
the panes of glass and the dark outlines of the trees 
without, while her heart palpitated with suspense. 

“ He cannot have gone without a thought of me,” 
she said to herself, “and if he is watching, as he 
must be, he will understand the signal and gladly 
avail himself of it.” 

Even as she spoke there was a footstep. 

It was light, stealthy, almost inaudible: but the 
sound was unmistakable. 

Someone was stealing up the grass-grown avenue. 

“It ishe! It is Ambrose!” cried the tremulous 
lips. 

rand the watching eyes bad a keener gaze, and the 
little heart throbbed so fiercely that the very room 
seemed to throb in unison with it. 

The sound was scarcely audible before she had 
risen and was half way towards the window, half way, 
but not a step further. 

In the very act of rushing forward, her feet were 
arrested, the colour died from her face, and she stood 
transfixed. ’ 

A face had come to the window, and pressed against 
the glass was looking in; but—it was not the face of 
Ambrose Copley! 

It was a woman who stood there motioning to the 
terrified Vida to admit her,—a young and beautiful 
woman, with a fierce look stamped in every lineament 
of a face not fashioned to bear that expression. 

““ Who are you?” demanded Vida, forgetting in her 
alarm that the window was between them. 

An imperious gesture of the hand implied that the 
stranger understood the movement of the lips, but de- 
manded admission as her answer. 

Scarce knowing what she did Vida stepped forward, 
and threw open the window. 

The woman entered. 

Directly they were face to face Vida recognized her. 

*‘It is Fabian Temple's wife!” she exclaimed. 

“a Yes.” s 
“And I did not recognize you! I was alarmed— 
{—..” 

“Offer me no apologies: I deserve none,” inter- 
rupted the intruder in a cold, constrained tone wholly 
foreign to her, and which seemed to send a thrill to 
the listener's heart. “I have ne right here. None. 
Unless the purpose I came here to serve gives me the 
right.” 

There was something in her tone, in her words, in 
her very manner, that filled Vida with alarm. 

It was unnatural. 

Neither excitement nor suffering could account for 
it. It was only consistent with some settled, deadly, 
implacable purpose. 

“Pray be seated,” said Vida, not knowing what to 
answer. 

“When I have shut out all chance of interruption,” 
was the answer 

At the same time the speaker closed the window 
and drew the curtain across it. 

“Do not be alarmed,” she then said, seating her- 
self, and drawing ler chair close to that which Vida 
Tlyde had taken. “If my manner to-night is. wild 
and a little strange, set that down to a cause which [ 
cannot now explain, but which you will one day un- 
derstand. I am here as you see—alone. My husband 
dées not even know of my coming. Had he done so, 
there would have been little chance of this interview. 
You are alarmed and naturally so; but you will fear 
me less when I assure you tliat my coming may serve 
—may even save—one who is not indifferent to your 
heart. You love Ambrose Copley ?” 

** He is almost my brother.” 

“He is more—he is your lover. You know his 


act, that fate might have been escaped; 
inevitable, unless—unless you can save 
“I? [save him?” 
“ By my aid.” 


him. 


Vida Hyde cowered under them. 


“To save Ambrose?” 


could hate, I could turn on you in my jealous heart, 
and hate you for that look. Nay, dear; do not fear. 
I did not mean it. Or if I did—God shield you from 
ever knowing all I meant! Yes, yes; you would 
save Ambrose, and what, what if you could do more?” 

“More than save him?” 

“ What if while you rescue him, you bring your 
father’s murderer to justice ?” 

Vida listened in speechless amazement.. 

(To be continued) 
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THE KING’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tre events we are about to relate occurred -in 
London during the reign of Charles II., of merry me- 
mory. 

One evening two young noblemen strolled _list- 
lessly near Ludgate: one clad in sombre colours, and 
wearing a sedate look upon hig feature: the other a 
gay ruffler bedizened like a bird of Paradise. 
“ For the life of me, Ludlow,” said the sedate one a 
little impatiently, “ Icannot think why the neighbour- 
hood of Ludgate gains the light of your presence so 
often. An amour, I suppose?” 

‘“* You are not far out, Bedford.” 

“That must give way to business of much import- 
ance,” coutinued fhe one who had been addressed as 
Bedford. 

“Pshaw! what has a nobleman to do with busi- 
ness?” 

“Much, when it concerns his character, his estates, 
nay, his life! Start not, my friend, but listen to me. 
You have heard of the ordinances of Charles II. re- 
specting the noblemen who betrayed his father, and 
you also know that he has not only denounced them, 
but also their descendants. Now that concerns both 
of us.” 

“Us? You speak in riddles.” 

“T will soon solve them. ‘We are the sons of those 
twe noblemen !” 

Notwithstanding the natural recklessness of his dis- 
position the ruddy cheek of Lord Ludlow paled at this 
intelligence. 

“ What 2?” he gasped, knowing that his grave cousin 
would not jest upon such a subject. 

“Be calm,” returned Bedford. “The secret was 
known only to one man, and that man was a merchant 
of the city. On his death, Juxon, the king’s confessor, 
revealed the secret to him; he fled with it, and for 
years naught was heard of him.” 

“He is dead, then, and the secret with him,” cried 
Ludlow, with relief. 

‘Of that we are not certain. Five years since we 
traced him to Scotland, found him, and tried by per- 
suasion and gold to lure it from him, but all in vain ; 

at last we tried force, and inthe struggle the man was 

shot blind. ‘The villagers repulsed us, and since then 

we have lost all trace of him.” j 

“It is a strange circumstance. But see, Bedford, 

my fair one comes.” 

“Which is she?” 

“Dost notnote her? She, supporting yonold blind 

man. By my troth! I have a rival, too, by the 

looks of yon stripling in the sad-coloured doublet, who 

supports the old man’s left arm so deftly.” 

Bedford glanced in the. direction indicated by 

Ludlow, and a palsy seemed of the sudden to pervade 

his frame. 

“Eternal powers!” he exclaimed, in wonder and 

alarm. “Itis the same! Follow me, my lord—nay, 

no celay—baste! haste!” And linking bis arm in 

that of the bewildered Ludlow, he hurried him hastily 

away. ' 

The three persons who had so attracted the attention 

of these noblemen were aa old man, the central figure 

clad in a suit of humble attire, wearing his long, 

grey hair in the cavalier style, and an ample beard of 

the same eolour. A green visor concealed his eyes, 

and he leaned upon a stout walking-cane, though he 

hardly seemed to require its aid, for he was supported 

upon the left hand by a tall, graceful youth, whose 

attire, in those days, proclaimed the student of medi- 

cine ; and upon the right by a girl scarcely seventeen, 

whose plain attire could not conceal or disguise the 








position and the fate before him. But fer his last rash 


but now, it is 
we 


The eyes of the woman who spoke.thus were terrible 
in the intensity and malignance of their expression. 


“What is it vou would have me do?” she faltered. 


“Te.” 

“You would do anything to save him?” 

“ Anything.” 

“What! Is he so dear to you?. Ishe? Oh,I 





They entered a quaint little house with a oi) 
roof, which the blind man made his home, and his }, 
assistants placed him in an easy chair, by the win, 
in a room upon the ground-fioor. 

The girl proceeded to light a lamp, for twiligh: |, 
come, which she placed upon the table. 

“Thanks, my Arvesta,” said the blind maz, ; 
cheery tones. “And you, Ninian, a blind and },), 
less man thanks you.” . 

“T am fully repaid, sir,” answered Ninian B);} 
the young student; “the satisfaction my own be:, 
feels in doing a benevolent‘action is a sufficient , 
knowledgment.. You must not repine, sir, but hays 
courage under your misfortunes.” 

“Oh, he has—he has!” cried Arvesta, eage:|y 
“Think what be has endured. these five long year 
of darkness. The cruel »monsters!, may they { 
the desolate state they have placed him ia—inay the 
feel the blight they have cast upon my heart!” © 

“Hold. hold, my child ; curse them not.” 

“I cannot bless. them when I look upon you, ny 
sightless father.” ~. % 

“ Dearest Arvesta,” interposed Ninian Blake, «| 
have told you that I have hope of one day restoring 
that sight to him, that he may behold our happy. 
ness.” 

“What?” cried the blind man, with ecetacy. 
“speak that blessed word again! Light! Oh! rp. 
turous sound; to view heavon’s warm. sun agai:; 
so see the mountains, plains and streams; once mor 
to gaze upon the fair works of creation—but jx 
blessing of all, to look upon you, child of my heart, 
who .was watched by footsteps through my wey 
pilgrimage.” 

He laid his hand upon the fair head that restej 
upon his breast, and raised his sightless orbs towaris 
heaven, as if invoking a blessing. 
“Come hither, my children,” he continued, “for 
such you.are, A life of peril and danger has mais 
me look hourly for death, aud he may come even in 
the quiet hour when life is sweetest. Young mar, 
this girl will not come to your arms a portionls 
bride, but as the daughter of one of London's riches, 
proudest merchants.” 
“ Indeed!” exclaimed Ninian, for the intelligencs 
was new to him. 
“At the time that Charles the First,” continued 
the blind man, “ lost his life, I.considered the royalist 
cause hopeless. I withdrew with Arvesta to the gieus 
of Scotland. Searcely had peace been proclaimed, 
whep, I wassummoned to attend the last moments of 
Juxon, the confessor to the king. I.did so, and t 
my care was confided a paper, and with it I took 
an oath to deliver it to none but the present King 
himself. The day is fast approaching when that will 
be done.” 
“ Pather,” said Arvesta, “I wish that day wer 
come and d. Iam fearful for your.safety. At 
times, in the stillnight, when scarce the whispering o! 
the wind is heard, do I start and fancy you are being 
torn from me. I could: not survive your loss, wy 
father.” 
“ Pear not, Arvesta; you, forget. thera. is a Power 
that watches over us all. He alone sustains ‘le 
oppressed, honest man through all his troubles—llis 
protection is shed over me. Good night, Nivian, and 
you, my child, retire to. your,chamber, and take with 
you the blessings of a fond father.. A few days will 
put an end to mystery and danger.” 
Arvesta accompanied Ninian to the door, and they 
parted as lovers part. The blind man could not see 
the tender embrace, but his keen sense of hearing 
detected the farewell kiss, and he smiled gonteated!y 
to himself... , 
Arvesta barred the door, bade her father good- 
night, and went to her chamber up stairs. Sle 
sought her couch, but sleep came not readily to her 
eyes. 
Strange fancies of evil, presentiments of some cow- 
ing danger, pressed thickly upon her brain and made 
her wakeful. 
An unusual sound in, the room below attracted her 
attention. She sprang from her bed and hurried 0» 
her clothes. 
From the door of her chamber, at the head of the 
staircase, she could look:down. into her father’s room 
below. 
He had not sought his pillow, but, as was {re 
quently the case had fallen asleep by the table, 0” 
which his head rested. ny light of the lamp shove 
acidl n his grey hairs. 
eee to still.” Whence was that noise? Sif 
glanced atthe door—it was fast and shut, and she 
could see the bolt in its socket. Then she looked 
towards the window with its stont oaken shutte: 
It seemed to move—a quiver, a little crash and th 
shutter flew open. ‘he blind man slept on u- 
disturbed. : 
Arvesta watched from her post at the head of the 
staircase with a beating heart. After a few moments 
































































































natural grace and beauty of her person. 





@ man’s head was cautiously put in at the window. 
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Arvesta shuddered as the rays of the lamp re- |} Tower. Diccon gazed after them with a malignant “ Within a dungeon of this tower.” 

vealed his: features. She knew them well. The | look, and he hissed between his set teeth— “ Enough.” 

bloated face, bearing the, marks of strong drink, “May perditiog seize me if I repay not that blow.” The king summoned his attendants. Thongh of 


the sunken.eyes, the grizzly beard, and long elf- 
locks of unkempt hair—it was Diccon, the disbanded 
trooper—Diccon, the human bloodhound, who had so 
long and pertinaciously dogged her father’s steps. 

He clambered cautiously in at the window, bear- 
ing a pistol in one hand, and a dark lantern in the 
other. 

Arvesta crouched down in the shadow of the stair- 
case and observed his actions. 

He chuckled to himself as he perceived the blind 
man, and placing his lantern and pistol on tho table 
proceeded to examine his garments, using the utmost 
cautior:. 

Nerved by a sudden and desperate resolution, Ar- 
vesta glided down the steps and posséssed herself of 
his pistol, and as the man muttered, “I can find no 
paper,” and raised his head from the search, she cocked 
the pistol and confronted him. 

“ The girl!” he exclaimed. 

“ As there is a heaven above us, if you do not re- 
tire, and that without the slightest noise, I fire,” said 
Arvesta. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed, and he gazed upon her 
with undisguished admiration. ‘Fire, my beauty; 
you, might wing me, perhaps, but what follows? A 
pistol shot is the signal for my followers to rush in 
and drag your father to the Tower, the governor of 
which is a certain lord, who is very anxious to obtain 
a certain paper you understand; and more, another 
lord, the bosom friend of the other, has been smitten 
by your pretty face, and hired me to carry you off; 
put no good ever comes of meddling with women, and 
sol told him. Now fire!” 

“By the memory of my mother,” cried Arvesta, 
with exasperation, “if you do not instantly quit this 
chamber, I will put an end to your dog’s life.” 

He laughed again, and sprang upon her suddenly, 
before she could guess his intent, and grasped the 
pistol. 

It exploded inthe struggle. The room was filled 
with smoke. The blind man started to his feet, ut- 
tering acry of alarm. 

Three men sprang in at the window; there was a 
struggle. Arvesta was hurled rudely aside. She 
fell, striking her head against the table. The blow 
stunned her for a.time; when she recovered her 
senses, she was alone—her father was gone. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tur next morning Lords Bedford and Ludlow met 
at the Tower gates. Bedford was expecting a visit 
from the king, and, as governor of the Tower, he was 
preparing for his reception. 

‘All isas we could wish,” he said to Ludlow. 
“ Our trusty spy did his work well last night—so 
well was it dono that it will all be forgotten under 
cloak of @ riot.” 

“ And the girl—did he secure the girl?” demanded 
Ludlow. 

“Here he comes. We will soon ascertain.” 

Diccon came from the Tower. His face was flushed 
and his gait unsteady. He perceived his employers, 
and bowed with an air half defiant, half submissive. 

“Now, Diccon, man,” said Bedford, “ acquaint us 
with what you have done,” 

“Your lordship’s bidding,” answered Diccon, 
doggedly. ‘The prisoner is safe enough under bolt 
and bar.” ; 

“Whom have.you secured ?” 

‘‘Ha,ha! theoldman. I know the right one, and 
I know you'll thank.me for it.” 

“ And the girl ?” asked Ludlow, eagerly. 

“Oh, the girl?, A brave girl that. She held a 
pistol to my head. Whata wife she would make for 
asoldier. The girl? J left her at home. Never 
meddle with the women; no good ever comes of 
it.” 

“A thousand curses on you for it, fool!” cried 
Ludlow, angrily. ‘‘ You‘should have obeyed your 
master’s commands, not your own inclination.” 

And he struck Diccon across the face with the per- 
fumed leather glove he held in his hand. 

The trooper’s sword flashed from its sheath in an 
instant, and had not Bedford caught his arm, it would 
have fared badly with Lord Ladlow. 

‘Ha! worm, do yowrebel against your master?” 
cried Bedford sharply. 

“T was wrong,” said Diccon, growing suddenly as 
cool as he had been hot a moment before, and thrust- 
ing his sword back into its sheath; “‘ but the sudden- 
ness of the blow made me turn. You know I am al- 
ways quick at either drinking or fighting.” 

“ Take that and forget it,” said Ludlow, giving him 
his purse; ‘‘ but the girl must share her father’s cell 
ere night-fall—remember that.” 


With these words the noblemen passed into the} 





Some one pulled his sleeve, and he turned around 
and beheld Arvesta, wrapped in a hood and cloak, 
her face pale, her eyes gleaming. 

“ What brings you here ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“ A father’s life!” she said, pleadingly; “ the re- 
turn of that peace you wantonly destroyed last night. 
Give me back my father; oh, restore him to me, or 
show ine the wretch that caused you to do it, and I 
will defend him to the death.” 

“ Brave girl,” exclaimed Diccon, gazing admiringly 
upon her. 

“ Take this purse,” continued Arvesta, seeing that 
her words seemed to affect the man, and placing a 
heavy purse inhis hands. ‘If you covet gold it shall 
be doubled—only restore my father to me.” 

“Take back your purse. I cannot receive gold for 
a good action ; I only takethat for bad. ‘I'here is but 
one way to liberate your father. You must see the 
king.” 

“ How is that possible ?” 

“T will show you. He visits the Tower to-day. I 
know the chamber prepared for his reception. A secret 
door opens into it from a concealed passage. I will 
place you at that door. When you hear the king's 
voice boldly enter the chamber, throw yourself at his 
majesty’s feet, and demand your father’s liberation. 
Will you trust me ?” 

“Yes,” answered Arvesta, promptly. 

They passed through the gates together. The sen- 
tinel laughed as he received the password from 
Diccon, and pointed to his companion. It was an 
unusual thing to see the rough trooper in such so- 

ciety. 

Arvesta followed Diccon through many winding 
ways and turnings until her brain became bewildered 
and her limbs fatigued by the journey. At last he 
placed her beside a door, which he opened with a 
spring, leaving it ajar. 

“Watch here,” he said. “The tapestry hangings 
conceal the door. You can hear all that passes. 
Watch for a favourable opportunity to enter and ac- 
cost the king. Should all happen as you wish, for- 
get not the trooper who pledges you what little 
remnant of honour he may have left that henceforth 
he will lead a better life.” 

He was gone ere she had time to thank him. 

It seemed to hor that an age passed by in her 
weary vigil, but at last the sound of voices broke upon 
her ear. 

“Thanks, my lord,” she heard a voice say; “we 
feel gratified at this our visit to the Tower. Let each 
employ himself as best he may. My Lord of Bedford, 
#ast aught to say?” 

Arvesta’s heart bounded; it was the king that 
spoke. 

‘Not anything of importance, my liege,” answered 
@ voice, which Arvesta had heard before—tho voige of 
Bedford. 

‘‘ Leave me,” said the king. 

There was the sound of closing doors. Arvesta, 
cautiously entered the room. The king was alone 
writing at atable. She bounded forward, and threw 
herself at his feet. 

“ Qdds fish!” cried his. majesty, a little startled at 
first, but reassured when he discovered that the in- 
truder was a young and lovely girl. His majesty’s 
fondness for that particular class of his subjects is well 
known. “A lady, and alarmed? Be it the province 
of the king to console her.” 

“ Pardon, pardon!” pleaded Arvesta. 

“Por what, fair one?” 

“ For my father.” 

“Rise! Thy father? Come, you do want it for 
yourself.” He passed his arm around her waist, and 
lifted her to her feet. ‘Those beaming eyes that 
almost speak were made to——” 

She freed herself gently from his embrace, and said, 
with much dignity: 

“Sire, I came here to ask pardon—it should have 
been protection—for that man who has dared to meet. 
poverty and wroug for the sake of Charles Stuart, 
his king.” 

“We will think of it, but now we will speak 

{—” 


8) —-— 

“ Naught else, my liege. When the blood of Eng 
land’s best friends, the royalists, was poured out like 
water—your father swore to protect—alas! he died— 
but he was sold—betrayed to the scaffold.” 

“Ha! how know you this?” cried the king, in 
amazement. 

“ To my father, now lying in a loathsome dungeon, 
was confided the secret; with his life, bis furtune, 
he maintained it; though poverty, ignominy were 
heaped upon him, yet still Lis heart was unshakep, 
for he loved his king.” 

** And his foes were—— ?” 
“ The Lords Bedford and Ludlow.” 
“Where shall I find this friend 2” 





easy temper, when once aroused, his justice was 
strict and impartial. Tho blind man was brought 
from his dungeon, and confronted with Lords Bed- 
ford and Ludlow. 

The paper containing the proofs against them was 
produced, and their guilt fully established. They 
were stripped of title and of wealth and consigned to 
the dungeons of the Tower. 

“What name shall I call you by ?” asked the king 
of the blind man. 

“William Verney,” he answered, proudly, ‘ who 
for his unskaken loyalty to his king had his estates 
sequestered by the Commonwealth.” 

“T have heard of you. Justice shall be done, for 
Charles must not forget his friends.” 

For once a king’s memory proved truo. William 
Verney was restored to his former station; and more 
he was also restored to sight by the skill of Ninian 
Blake, who received as a feo the hand of Arvesta, 
who forgot not in her prosperity the lover she had 
cherished in adversity. G. L.A. 








A DARING EXPLOIT. 


Amone the incidents that occurred in tho war in 
Spain, the following will, no doubt, surprise the 
reader: — 

In Picton's division in the Pyrenees, there was an 
Irishman of extraordinary courage, by name O'Keefe, 
who was addicted to all sorts of irregularities, which 
brought him more than once to the halberds, but who 
performed a feat worthy of the heroes of antiquity. 

Near the pass of Roncesvalles the French occupied 
& peak or impregnable mountain called the Boar's 
Head, at the top of which a company of the enemy was 

3 To drive them away appeared impossible ; 
Picton thought so, and determined to invest this 
natural fort, to prévent useless bloodshed. 

During a reconnaissance the general said, in a loud 
voice, which was overheard by the men below, that 
the French could, if they pleased, pelt us away with 
stones from the top of the mountain. 

O’Keefe stepped up, touched his cap, and addressed 
Sir T. Picton thus: “If your honour chooses, I will 
take the hill alone.” This speech astonished all who 
heard it; but not the General, who had frequently 
witnessed tho daring and intrepidity of O’Keefe. “If 
you do so,” replied Sir Thomas, “I will report it to 
Lord Wellington, and I promise you your discharge 
with a shilling a day for life.” 

2 O'Keefe stole away, having whispered to the com- 
manding officer of his company to follow him, and 
climbed up the goat path, the English sentinels 
firing at him, thinking he was deserting to the enemy. 

O'Keefe having entered the stronghold of the 
French, was received with open arms, as a deserter. 
He then began to play his part, by showing signs of 
imbecility, laughing, dancing, singing, &c.; so that 
the enemy thought that they had actually received a 
madman instead of a deserter, and told him to decamp, 
as there was not food enough thers to feed him. 

During this farce our men quickly got up to the 
summit, where they found O'Keefe occupying the at- 
tention of the enemy. They rushed in and took 

ssession of this stronghold without losing a wan. 
O’Keefe (I believe that was his name) received for 
this act of daring the nomination of one of the 
warders of the Towerfrom the Duke of Wellington. 
—Captain Gronow’s Last Recollections. 





Rosrs.—There are no less than 900 different 
species of roses and 50 of pinks. 

Tue cost of locomotive power on the North- 
Western for the last half-year was £353,922 against 
£346,122 for the corresponding period of 1864. There 
was, however, an increase in the train mileage of 
nearly sever per cent. 

Last autumn three Swiss gentlemen ascended the 
St. Theodule, a mountain between the Matterhorn 
and Mont Rosa, intending to pass the winter on the 
summit, for the purpose of making meteorological ob- 
servations. The mountain is 12,000 feet high, and 
‘the heavy spows have stopped all communication 
between the summit and the valleys below since the 
28th of November. 

Tue Fenians at New York have got themselves 
into a new trouble. In November last they con- 
tracted for the manufacture of a quantity of arms. 
The arms are ready for delivery, but the “ Brother- 
hood” has no money to pay for them. The “ bonds” 
do not sell very well, and the cashbox is empty. 
They arethreatened with all sorts of lawsuits and 
exposures if they do not pay, but they cannot help 
it, and the quarrels, which had almost subsided, 
threaten to break out afresh under this new stimu- 





lation. 
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Go-creration.—At the annual meeting of the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative So- 
ciety, it was stated that the members commenced 
operations with £100 six years and a-half ago, and 
had now a capital of nearly £14,000. They started 
with one shop and fifty members; they have now 
twelve shops and more than 2,000 members. The 
business of the past year had exceeded that of 1864 
by £5,000 


ALI-BEN-IDDEM. 
——_—_@——_ 
CHAPTER XV. 

Tue startling forebodings of Yusef and Haschid 
were strengthened every moment. Clearly they were 
forgotten or purposely neglected,and would be carried 
down with the foundering vessel. 

The floor of the cabin was already covered with 
water, which swayed heavily from side to side at 
every lurch of the schooner, and poured under the 
door of the state-room in which the two men were 
imprisoned. 

“They don’t think of us,” said Haschid. 
did, they would not come here,” 

*“ And yet one would think that your wealth would 
quicken their senses, if all else failed. You have not 
harmed them.” 

In the hope that he might meke himself heard, 
and inspire the corsairs with the thought he had sug- 
gested, Yusef called loudly for help, at the same time 
exerting all his strength in an effort to break down 
the door. 

There was no response. 

The prisoners beard naught but the rear of the 
tempest,.the clanking of the pumps, and the cries of 
terror and distress. 

The vessel had taken ina great deal of water, as 
Yusef knew from the heaviness with whieh she 
pitched forward in the hollows of. the waves. 

“ Help!-help!” he repeated. ‘“ Must we be earried 
to the bottom in this coffin? Let usout! Open the 
door! Help!” 

Perhaps these efforts were not entirely vain, for an 
answering cry was soon heard in t'.e cabia, the door 
was hastily. unlocked, and the brother of Ali appeared 
to the prisoners. 

His face. was white with terror, and the lantern he 
carried shook in his grasp. 

“T came near forgetting you,” he said,, hurriedly. 
‘This way! I want you to help work, the, pumps. 
It’s barely possible that we can keep her afloat until 
the storm goes down and we're near the shore! 
Come !” 

Abe prisoners passed out of the state-room, and 
Hascliid made a wovement to follow the captain to 
the deck, but Yusef took him by fhe arm and said: 

“ It seems that we are indebted to his selfishness for 
our release. He's afraid he’s goiug to the bottom, and 
wants us to work for him.” 

* Eh, my boy! what do you mean ?” 

Yusef drew from under his jacket a formidable 
knife which his captors had not discovered, and 
halted. 

‘I suppose. your men are all required in keeping 
the schoouer afloat?” he asked, fixing lis gaze, upon 
the captain. 

“Yes, yes! The water's gaining. on us, but. your 
lLelp——” 

ais not at your service,” interrupted, our hero, 
sternly. “* You've caused me some hard labour secently, 
but you will not do it again.” 

A despairing expression flitted over the captain's 
iace 

“What! you won't assist us?” he exclaimed. 

* Not for an instant, sir! Leave the cabin! 
cake our chances, Go!” 

‘The manner of Yusef showed the crestfallen com- 
mander that he was not to be trifled with, and he ac- 
cordingly hurried from the cabin, with exclawatious 

f rage aud increased terrur. 

Now, then,” said our hero, as he turned up the 
lamp the negro steward had left burning, “‘let’s secure 
a fewarms. The first step is to. provide agaiuist the 
corsairs.” 

It is needless to say that Haschid was delighted 
with Yusef’s bold stand, and that he testified his joy 
iu sundry a; provings and emp! atic declarations. 
soon found all the weapons they 

couple of stout ‘seintitars. 

Yusel. “let's secure an axe, 
pes Tosaw 


wis all 


“Tf they 


We'll 


The twe men 


* And Low, proce 
if we can find one, alJantern, wud sis 
some spars lashed: umder the bulwarks, auc . 
build a raft’ 

“A valt?” repeated Haschid, as he assisted * ie 

Jesived articles. 
such a gale as this a light raf ~ uch as 
struct—is twice as sale as a 
the boat fill th water, 
ities, while the raft casts it 


aud 





off and rides buoyantly on the surface. Ah, here's 
the axe!” 

A farther search in the store-room he had entered 
resulted in the discovery of ropes and everything he 
needed. 

Selecting the articles desired, he examined his 
weapons and listened. 

“They're as busy as ever,” he said, as he lighted his 
lantern. “I dare say they'll allow us to build our 
float: if not there'll soon be less bands at the pumps. 
You must hold the lantern and stand guard for me 
while I do the work. Come!” 

They quistly took their way to the deck. 

“To the pumps! to the pumps!” cried several of 
the terrified and despairing crew, as they saw the late 
prisoners by the light of the lantern they carried. 
“ We're going down.” 

“Well, I'm glad of it,” said Yusef to Hasehid, with 
a bitter smile. “They'll not be saved by our help 
from that fate, that’s certain.” 

Bidding the old merchant watch the movements of 
their enemies, Yusef led the way to the scene of his 
proposed operations. 

One or two of the sailors left their posts, on coer- 
cive thoughts intent, but the captain ordered them 
back. 

“ Keep the schooner afluat until the tempest’s blown 
out,” he said, “and we'll then have a chance to look 
after these men. Sorry I let them out,” he added, 
speaking to himself, “ but it can’t be helped.” 

He knew that any attempt to force the late prisoners 
to the pumps, would cost him some lives and give 
him no gaius~hence his entire devotion to the task 
of keeping the vessel afloat. 

Yusef was already at work. 

With the axe he had secured he cut the extra spars 
into pieces of the right length, and lashed them to- 
gether with stout ropes. 

The captain and his crew glanced at these proceed- 
ings, and one of them exclaimed : 

“ Let em go ahead! ‘I‘hey can’t launch it!” 

“Tf they can, they won't,” replied Ali's brother. “I 
won't givethema chance. If it comes to rafts aud 
boats. we'll seize the thing.” 

Haschid watched the ruffians aud held the light, 
while Yusef worked skilfally on the raft. 

The wood was of light texture, soft, and well sea- 
soned, and all Yusef could have desired for the pur- 
pose to which it was now devoted. 

The several spars supplied him with two tiers of 
pieces, which he placed crusswise, and he thus com- 
pleted a raft of unusual strength and lightness. 

“She's done,” he whispered to Haschid, as he put 
on additional lashings; “but don’t let the rascals 
know it. We must work and act asthough the thing 
were unfinished.” 

Some murmurs of despair and discouragement came 
from the crew. 

They had seen that their efforts were not proving 
as successful as desired. The water was gainiug upon 
them. 

“You're not ready an instant too soon,” said 
Haschid, in Yusef's ear. “ Have you marked how 
the vessel is filling ?” a 

“Yes. That's the aid we want in launching the 
float. As the schooner settles; the waves will break 
over the deck in sufficient volumes to sweep us away. 
The bulwarks:on the opposite side, as you see, are 
already gone.” 

He wielded his axe and flourished his ropes as busily 
as ever. 

A few anxious moments passed. 

“ But what are our chances?” asked Hasebid. 

“Good. We're now driving ina direct line home- 
wards, Lf we can get clear on that fluat; we cau cling 
to it in any sea, and be carried tu the islands or the 
mainland before morning.” 

“Oh, we could!” ejaculated the old merchant, with 
new hopes of life. “The thought overconres me. 
Mg child! my child!” 

Renewed cries of despair came from the crew at 
this juncture. 

‘There's no use o’ pumping!” shonted one of the 
men to the-captain. ‘ We're:merely working our 
passage to the bottom! To the boats! to the 
boats !” 

Tbe general sense of the -despaiving wretches 
seconded this proposal, and there was a rush from the 
pumps. 

* Be veady for them,” said Yusef to his companion. 
* We must fight them !” 

The waves Lad been breaking over the deck during 
the last few mowents with increasing ‘violenec, aud, 
had once or twice partially lifted the Moat. 

As the two men prep dito. defeud ‘themselves 
azaivot-the desperate crew, another wave, larger than 
any which had preceded dt, swept the raft towards the 
opposite side of the vessel. 

“ Allah be praised!” excliimed. Yusef.  Heres.a 
double m rey !” 

Ile retevved’ to the movement of the ‘float: and to a 


division which had taken place in the midst of the;, 
enemies. 

Six or eight of them had hastened to one of th, 
two boats the schooner carried, anda similar part, 
was engaged in setting out the other. : 

Several other men, comprising the remainder >; 
the crew, were darting here and there, some of then 
even visiting tle forecastle for something, and of this 
eee party two or three suddenly appeared vefo;, 

usef. 


“We must have this float, mates,” said the leader 
of the party, who appeared to understand’ its value 
“I'd rather have it than a boat.” . 

He advanced to seize it, at the same instant drawing 
his weapon. F 

“ Not so fast,” said Yusef. “Stand back, or——” 

The man engaged him, calling upon his comrades 
to cut down Haschid. 

He was familiar with the scimitar, in fact, a 
master of its science, and he did not so much as 
expect any difficulty in putting Yusef from: his path 
Under such circumstances, we cannot undertake to 
say what was his astonishment at finding his attack 
promptly met, his thrusts parried, and the weapon o/ 
his opponent becoming decidedly menacing. 

“Away with you!” cried Yusef, not caring’ to kil! 
the villain, as much he had suffered: “Go! I would 
not harm you!” 

Another wave lifted the float and gave it a further 
impulse in the desired direction. 

With a fierce curse of surprise, which was followed 
by one of consternation, the villain attacked Yuse/ 
with redoubled fury. 

His-companions, not doubting but that he would 
speedily despatch his antagonist, and thinking that 
the light of the lantern was advantageous to thew, 
did not molest Haschid, but waited the issue. 

It came as soon as expected, but in a different way 
ae hero having stretched his assailant dead at his 
eet. 

“And here's to you !” cried Yusef, turning his at- 
tention to the fallen ‘man’s companions’; “if you waut 
the float, teke it!” 

The ruffians. beat a hasty retreat, thinking thoy 
would have a better chance of salvation by-seeking 
one of the boats. 

“ Be ready,” said our hero, as another wave moved 
the raft. ‘How rapidly we are settling! Thi deck 
is. almost level with the waves. Additional seams 
have just opened, no doubt. Ah——” 

A chorus of wild exclamations' arose from a part 
of the crew, comprising the men in one of the boats, 
which had suddenly swamped, and scattered them in 
the raging waters. 

The schooner made a long, staggering lurch for- 
wari, as if going down by the head. 

“Now!” called Yusef, as-the float was swept clear 
of the deck. “She's off !” 

He leaped, and Ilaschid with him, as another wild 
chorus of cries miugled with the-roarjof the winds 
and the waves, aud the next instant they were being 
whirled away like a feather on the billows, while the 
schooner made a staggering plunge down into the 
sea ' 





CHAPTER XVL 


IsotetTe had not been alone more than half an hour 
when she saw several men approaching, the leader o/ 
whom she recognized as Ali. 

They were near her at the moment of discovery, 
and had already seen her, so that flight was out o/ 
the question. . 

In a moment she was again a captive. 

“I'm glad to see you, lady,” said ‘the chamberlain, 
with mocking~ politeucss, “and can assure you tliat 
our meeting is a pleasant suprise. -I bad given up 
all hope of fiading you.” 

He placed her uponia horse, gave her some provi- 
sions from his store, which she flung away, and seut 
her off in charge Of three men'toa vamp ‘he had leit 
at some distance !beliind iim, consigning her to the 
care of the old negress. 

* This fortunateeveut will not interfere with my 
journey to the coast,” Ali then said to his remain- 
ing attendants. “ My business there’ cannot be 
slighted !” 

He rode-on towards the Red Sea, while Isolette was 
taken in a westerly direction by’ her captors. 

For some time she rode on in’ silenee, ‘knowing that 
her escape was’ impossible, and “pictaring ‘to ‘hersc!f 
the grief of her lover when he shoald return aud fiud 
her missing. 

She knew that bribery aud © threats‘ would be alike 
uuavailing’ with her companions; but ‘took refage in 
the thought that Yasef would retara and search for 
her. 

Por two of three}hours: they continued on their 
course, aud at lengtl) oanie-in- view of a-small rock 
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Ae the little party rode up, groups of Arabs clus- 
vd them, end Isolettewas immediately given 
ip charge the old negress. 

A tent was pitched in the shadow of the rock, and 
as the night bad become, dark, and the moon was 
obscured, a large fire was kindled in front of the tent. 
The lurid glare lighted up the girl's retreat with a 
weird and fitful light. 

The Arabs clustered around the fire for the double 
murpose of watching their prisoner and telling stories, 
and the old negress made coffee and suppec> for them 


I 8 
; Not a breath of air was stirring on the desert, and 
the sultriness of the atmosphere was fearfully oppres- 
sive. 

Giving up all thought of escape, and but feebly 
cherishing a hope of rescue, Isolette sat. in the corner 

f her tent upon ber couch of lion skins spread by the 
Jd woman, and gave herself up to despair. 

While the preceding events have been occurring, 
Thurbat had been engaged in executing the instruc- 
tions of his father. 

He reached the palace in the afternoon of the day 
subsequent to his parting with the chamberlain, and 
mmediately retired to his own apartments, whence he 
emerged soon after in fresh attire, and sought Moham- 
ned in the audience chamber. He told him that he 
iad thought over his admonitions, and had come to 
acknowledge his wrong-doing, and that Le wanted 
his forgiveness. 

The viceroy suspected that interested motives 
were at the bottom of this extraordinary proceeding, 
and he fixed a keen and penetrating gaze upon the 
youth. 

" He had little trouble in detecting the falsehood and 
hypocrisy Thurbat was practising ; but he took good 
care not to reveal his thoughts. 

A long conversation followed, the result of which 
was that Thurbat retired with the conviction that he 
had completely deceived Mohammed, while. the 
viceroy had fully made up his mind that some 
scheme of villany.lay behind all Thurbat’s fair pre- 
tensions. 

“The most difficult part is accomplished,” the false 
prince thought. “I have completely hoodwinked him! 
The rest of the business will be easy! I know the 
viceroy’s habits, and can easily carry out the rest of 
my programme to-night.” : 

During the remainder of the day and evening 
Thurbat retnained secluded, in order to give colour 
to his pretended reform ; but the hours were irksome 
to him. 

He waited impatiently as the night wore on, and 
sounds of life died out of the corridors and halls. 
He knew that there were always inside guards to the 
palace ag well-as outside ones, but he knew how to 
elude them. 

It was long after midnight when the false prinoe, 
with muffled feet and dark garments, stole aloug the 
hall. 

He heard the guard pacing noiselessly at a little 
distance, but remained silent and motionless until he 
passed him, and then glided to the door of the vice- 
roy’s chamber. 

With trembling hand he inserted the key in the 
latch, half fearing that it would not fit. 

Glancing over his shoulder to assure himself that 
the patrol was at the further end of the hall, and 
bending his ear to the keyhole, to assure himself that 
Mohammed was asleep, he softly turned the bolt, 
opened the door, and entered. . 

The viceroy was not asleep. He had retired at his 
usual hour, but had been oppressed by a sense of 
wakefulness. 

He had reviewed the years of his own and Thur- 
bat’s life, and rejoiced at the apparent prospect of the 
reform of the false prince. 

A sense of distrust and suspicion, too,; which he 
would not acknowledge to himself, haunted him. He 
had finally decided that only interested motives could 
have decided the dissolute and shallow Thurbat to 
change his mode of life. 

In the midst of his reflections he heard a slight 
grating noise at the door, and the next moment be- 
held the entrance of Thurbat. He could distin- 
guish his features in. the dim light that pervaded the 
room. 

A sense of terror came over him as he beheld this 
stealthy entrance at such an untimely hour. In a 
taoment it flashed upon him .that Thurbat’s pretended 
reform was but a cloak to a deadly purpose. 

He closéd his eyes as Thurbat came towards the 
bed, resolved to call for help at the first moment of 
offered violence: 

But sto“ bis inexpressible relief, no violence was 
offered. , 

_ The false son listened ‘intently to the viceroy’s 
breathing, to assure himself that his victim was 
asleep, then trawing the vis. en -his bosom turned 


JI* found there the’o' ject 0: 





iss search—the silver | 


goblet containing the nightly beverage of limejuice 
and water, and softly emptied into it the poison! 

Mohammed furtively watched Thurbat’s movements 
with a thrill of joy that he bad not been stabbed where 
he lay, and with an unutterable pang at his heart at 
the baseness and fiendishness of his son. He closed 
his eyes when Thurbat returned to his couch and 
feigned slumber. 

After a moment’s scrutiny, Thurbat softly with- 
drew, locking the door behind him. 

For some time the viceroy lay on his couch, and 
gave way to his anguish. 

“Oh, Allah !” he groaned. “ That my blood should 
flow in the veins of such a wretch! ‘That I should 
have begotten a viper who turns to sting me!” 

He arose with a resolvé to assure himself that the 
cup was really poisoned, and to place Thurbat under 
surveillance, but to allow him to go at large and sup- 
pose that he was on the high road to success. 

*. + . 


Under a date-tree in the garden of the little cabin 
visited by Ali and Thurbat—the home of Abdul—a 
woman was pacing uneasily to and.fro. She was 
Morah, the nurse. 

Her face was strangely haggard and emaciated, at- 
testing that some deadly disease was preying upon 
he 


r. 

“ And this is the fruit of iniquity,” she murmured, 
“to find myself isolated—witiout one real friend— 
fearing for my life! Oh, that I could reveal the 
truth !” 

She wrung her hands, and soon continued : 

“T must avoid both Ali and Yusef—Ali, lest he kill 
me for these temptations to betray him, and Yusef 
lest he ask the nature of my connection with the as- 
sailant of Abdul and the abductor of the Lady Iso- 
lette.” 

She went towards the cabin and entered, on finding 
Abdul gone. 

She had scarcely done so when a man crept in be- 
hind her, and elosed the outside door, at thesame time 
drawing a knife from his pocket. 

This person was Ali. 

The ex-nurse gazed upon him. in epeeciless terror 
as he said: , 

“IT have come to ask you why you have put that 
sponge-gatherer on the track of Haschid's daughter 
night before last.” 

Morah denied the accusation. 

“ I know better,” said Ali. ‘‘ The young wolf fol- 
lowed me and rescued the girl; but I again have her, 
and she'll soon be safely hived in Cairo. This and 
other treacheries I have come to punish. Why did 
you deceive me about the real heir? Abdul is not he.” 

He uttered this statement without believing it, as 
an apology for his intended violence. He was_aston- 
ished at its effect upon Morah. 

She could not help betraying her guilt to his keen 
eyes. 
wand now commenced a terrible scene of mutual 
recrimination, from which it appeared that the ex- 
nurse had aided all of Ali's early schemes, including 
the changing of the children. 

She reproached him with not having given her 
more money, whereupon he laughed and said : 

“I was merely keeping you in your placo—merely 

ting myself!” 

She eventually acknowledged that Abdul was her 
own son, and here Ali was transported with rage. 

“T’'ll soon make all sure,” he cried, seizing ter by 
the throat. “ Where is the rval son and heir of Ma- 
hommed ?” 

She managed to declare that he was dead. 

The chamberlain contradicted her, and the inter- 
view grew more violent. 

Morah would not tell what she did with the real 
heir, and Ali finally declared : 

“It is no matter if you don’t. I’ve received more 
light on these shores than you may suppose.” 

She looked earnestly at him. 

“It isas Thurbat suggested—you’ve imposed your 
own child upon meas the viceroy’s, in order to con- 
tinue the allowance. I knew you were married while 
a nurse, but believed your assertion that your child 
died at its birth.” 

He was silent a moment, and then, as_he heard, or 
fancied he heard, a voice on the shore, he turned sud- 
denly upon ber and said: 

“ Asmy affairs stand, I cannot run any risk of your 
deceitfulness and trickery. This hour is your last.” 

She divined his intention, but too late. He plunged 
the knife into her, and she fell, with a siugle groan. 

“It’s done,” he muttered, as he bent over her a 
moment. “If she has not betrayed me, in writing or 
otherwise—and I think she hasn't—she won't.” 

He turned and fled. 

As he left the. eabin, Abdul approached it: The 
spectacle his mother presented was soon under his 
gaze. He a wild cry. 


here 





‘JT am not dead. Abdul,” s'.e :iurmured.. * Come 


She had remained perfectly quiet under the blow 
given her, lest the assassin should strike her again. As 
it was, he had barely missed her heart. 

“ The Cairo man has done this,’’ Morah added, as 
Abdul knelt at her side in an agony of grief. “1 


‘think I am dying. Go to the blue cupboard, and 


bring me a paper you will find on the upper shelf in 
@ box.” 

He hastened to obey, soon placing a thick letter in 
her hand, and then assisting her to a bed in one 
corner of the room. 

“This is my confession,” the ex-nurse said. “ | 
want you to go to Cairo as soon as you can, and sve 
the viceroy, and place this in his hands. lf you do not 
get admittance to him the first time you try, you may 
the next. He sees everybody.” 

“But what shall I tell him?” asked Abdul, alter 
sundry exclamations of surprise. 

“The paper will tell its own story. He’ll tell you 
what to do next,” she replied. 

Abdul secured the documents on his person, and the 
ex-nurse gave him further instructions. 

She told him not to tell any one that the Cairo 
man had attempted to kill her, and sent him to a 
neighbour’s to borrow a horse for the journey. 

All the arrangements were soon completed, and 
Abdul, with an acquaintance he had engaged to go 
with him, set out on the jouruey, amid the storm and 
darkness. 

“I knew that he was on these shores,” the ex 
nurse muttered to herself after Abdul had gone, leav 
ing her in charge of an old dame living near them 
“T knew that he had seized the Lady Isolette. Would 
that I had turned on him sooner! As it is,” she added, 
“1'll tell Yusef all I know.” 

She soon had an opportunity of doing so, through 
the facts we will now record, 

Atthe instant Yusefand Haschid were swept away 
from the vessel on their float, and the schooner went 
down, the second boat was also swamped, producing 
the screams of mortal agony tley had heard. 

“ There they go!” cried our hero, ia the old mer 
chant’s ear. ‘Not a man of them willlive to see the 
shore unless we are very near it !”’ 

The two men heard a few despairing cries as they 
swept on, and then all save the strife of the elements 
was still. 

The float was repeatedly buried under the waves, 
and its occupants had to cling to it desperately at 
times to prevent themselves being swept away; but 
it rodequite as buoyantly as Yuset had expected, and 
he was much praised by Haschid for his ingeuuity and 
courage in making jit. 

Fowa long time the two men drifted before the wind 
at a rapid rate. 

They had at length the pleasure of seeing the wind 
moderate, and of being relieved of a part of their 
anxiety and fatigue. 

Suddenly Yusef uttered an exclamation of joy. 

He saw a light on the shore. 

“Tt must be somewhere in our neighbourhood,” Le 
said, after pointing it out to his companions. “ We 
have.been drifting in that direction.” 

One half hour more and the waves were heard 
breaking upou the beach immediately before them. 
The next instant they were hurled high and dry on 
the sands. 

Yusef expressed his joy in words, but Haschid could 
not—he was speechless, 

‘As that friendly light is not far off,” said Yusef, 
** we'll seek it!” 

They did so, and were soon at Morah’s cottage. 
They learned what had occurred from the old dame in 
attendance, and were then conducted to Morah. 

She told them that the abductor of Isolette was the 
viceroy’s chamberlain, and that he had takea the gir! 
to Cairo. 

Something. more seemed on her mind as she talked 
with Yusef, but she concluded not to reveal what it 
was, merely declaring : 

“I shall talk with you of these things some other 
time.” 

They having a clue, Haschid resolved to proceed to 

iro, as soon as he bad rested. Yusef went home 
with him, finding some of Haschid’s horses at his 
father’s. 

Day was just then breaking, and it found Ali on the 
shore, where the fragments of the schooner were 
being cast up, and exclaiming: 

“Yes. They've all perished—and Hasclid and his 
defender with tliem !” 

He had learned from some of the villagers 
during the night liow our hero lad. gone off to the 
schooner. 

He was soon on his way to his retreat, and thence 
he proceeded to Cairo, with his captive, and shut ber 
up ia a secret prison. 

Haschid and Yusef rested and refreshed themselves 
until the succeeding afternoon, and then set out for 
Cairo. 

iis tae second 


724 


day 


:.ey halted on the desert, and 
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soon after dark saw a stationary light, about a mile 
from them, and Yusef said to Haschid : 

“T will go and see what it is.” 

“Very well,” replied Haschid—“and if it's any 
great man friendly to the viceroy, and going our 
aan tell him I am here, and will be pleased to join 

im.” 

. _ this, Yusef went away in the direction of the 
ight. 


OHAPTER XVII. 


Tuk journey of Abdul to the capital was safely and 
expeditiously performed, and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an early audience of Mahommed. 

‘’he document he had brought from his mother was 
duly delivered, and its effect upon the viceroy was 
instantaneous and terrible. 

‘“What’s this?” was his excited exclamation. 
“Thurbat not my son—the real beir still living—the 
nurse who changed the children—mortally injured 
and cannot come to me—wishes to make confession— 
signed Morah !” 

A deathly pallor gathered on the viceroy's face, and 
he became so entirely absorbed in the document as 
to forget Abdul’s presence. 

The revelation agreed with his feelings! 
him up out of a great darkness. 

“The real heir alive?” he exclaimed, referring to 
the letter. “The truth of the writer will appear on 
investigation.” 

He groaned—trembled—and sank back, almost 
powerless, upon a divan. As is frequently the case with 
every one, his good news seemed too good to be true. 

‘There was @ nurse named Morah,” he soliloquized. 
‘‘T remember her on several accounts, and particularly 
for the mysterious manner in which she left us!” 

_ It would be doing Mahommed injustice not to men- 
tion that he had repeatedly experienced a horrible fear 
oi some such state of affairs as the document now in 
hand unveiled to him. 

The characteristics of Thurbat had often caused the 
grieved viceroy'a deep pang, by suggesting that there 
had been some trickery of the kind, but he had always 
promptly put such thoughts from him, if for no other 
reason than that the whole question was one to which 
he saw no possibility of obtaining an answer. 

He read the letter consecutively. 

“Ah! at last!” he then exclaimed, referring to one 
of its paragraphs for the third time. “ The prince a 
son of Ali! Allah!” 
= excitement of Mahommed at this moment was 

erripie, 

The assertion Morah had made in the body of her 
revelation, that Thurbat was the son of the chamber- 
lain, as could be seen by their very resemblance to 
each other, scattered the last doubts of the viceroy 
concerning the good faith of the repentant nurse, and 
he continued : 

“ This, then, is the solution of the mystery over 
which I have so often wondered. ‘I'his is the ex- 
planation of the resemblance between the chamber- 
fain ap Thurbat. 1 will no longer shut my eyes to 
fF MSpiciaus. ‘The matter shal: be investigated, and 
the truth thoroughly sifted.” 

He sprang to his feet, his eyes again resting upon 
Abdul ashe did so. 

“Ab! I mustquestion you,” he said, resuming his 
seat, and surveying the rather awkward figure of the 
youth. “ What relation does the writer of this com- 
munication bear you ?” 

“She is my mother, sire.” 

“ Tell me all about yourself—your residence, condi- 
tion, circumstances—everything.” , 

Abdul complied, with a simple frankness that in- 
terested Mahommed in him. 

“And so,” commented the viceroy, when Abdul 
paused, “ you live in this retired place, all alone with 
your mother? Have you any friends in this city ?” 
ta Only one—a man who's given mother a small 
‘lowance of money, for some cause or other.” 

“Ah! Have your a father?” 

*« No, sire—he died before I was born.” 

An unutterable emotion pervaded the soul of Ma- 
hommed. What if Morah’s very messevger was the 
lost one? All that had been said seemed to confirm 
that suggestion. 5 ° 

The viceroy reflected a few moments, with his eyes 
fixed upon Abdul, and then asked: — 

“ Do you know the contents of this paper ?” 

“No, sire; all that I know is that the Cairo man 
tried to kill me, and then came and stabbed mother, 
and that she was angry about it, and she said she'd ex- 
pose him. That’s why she sent me hore, and that’s 
all L know aboutit. She said the papor ’d speak for 
itself.” 

“Oh, it must be that this youthis my son,” thought 
Mahommed. “There's only one way of settling the 
question, and that is to see Morah. I'll lose no time. 
This fearful mystery must be solved.” 

Turning to Abdul, he said: 


It lifted 


“T have concluded te pay your mother a visit in- 
stantly. We will set out within two hours. I sup- 
pose you are tired and hungry, and I will see that 
you have every attendance.” 

He touched a bell. On the entrance Of an attendant, 
Abdul was committed to his charge, with orders for 
him to receive every attention. 

“ Yes, l'll start for the Red Sea as soon as I can 
get ready,” said Mabommed. “I cannot rest uutil 
this question is settled.” 

He hastily left the apartment. 

The viceroy had no sooner gone than Thurbat 
emerged from an adjoiuing apartment in a state of the 
liveliest alarm and terror. 

He had overheard all that had passed between the 
viceroy and his visitor, and the aspect of the false 
prince sufficiently betrayed his consciousness that all 
was lost. It took him but a moment to reach Ali’s 
apartment. 

“ We're ruined!” he gasped, with a white face and 
trembling limbs. “All is discovered!” 

Ali caught up a scimitar, and sprang to the door, 
which he locked. 

“ What is discovered?” he asked, after an anxious 
moment of listening. ‘Is any one coming ?” 

The false prince explained. 

“You see,” he concluded, “the viceroy has dis- 
covered that I’m not his son, and he’s going to start 
for the Red Sea instantly to find his real heir.” 

The excitement of Ali was momentarily overwhelm- 
ing. 

It taxed his will to the utmost to maintain a calm 
exterior. 
“A written confession, and brought by Abdul ?” he 
exclaimed. “Going to the Red Sea?” 
He sprang towards the door. 

“ What shall we do?” asked Thurbat. 
not start under two hours. 
“Then there’s time,” said Ali, breathing freer. 
“Thero is a way to meet this peril, and we will not 
be found wanting. If the viceroy attempts to cross 
the desert, we must take good care that he does not 
return te Cairo.” 

““ How can we doit?” 
Ali took several turns in the apartment with a 
thoughtful expression on his face. His brow was 
knotted under the energy and strength of his thoughts. 
His eyes grew brighter, his dark visage eventually 
lighted up, and he rubbed his hands together. 
‘Perhaps this event is not so much against us after 
all,” he whispered. “ Your attempt to poison him has 
been fruitless, and it’s certain that his death from such 
a cause would open many grounds for gossipand sus- 
picion. Better, far better, will it be for us if he makes 
a mysterious journey aeross the desert, and is attacked 
by some robbers and killed !” 

“Ab! Tsee your plan!” 

“Exactly. I'll collect a sufficient force to outnumber 
the viceroy’s retinue, attack him in his camp or on the 
march, and see to it that my own hands and eyes 
have assurance of his death!” 
Thurbat started to his feet in a joyous frenzy. 
“You can aid me in getting ready,” added Ali, “but 
can stay at home to look after affairs in my absence. 
Come, we must hurry.” 
They left the apartment together. 

In the course of an hour the chamberlain learned 
how large a retinue Mahommed proposed to take with 
him, and every other particular he desired. 
Collecting at a secret rendezvous a force of his 
minions considerably exceeding that of Mahommed, 
and making every preparation and arrangement his 
plans required, he set out on his mission. 
He started more than an hour in advance of Ma- 
hommed. 
His men went out of the city at different gates, and 
met him at a certain point on the desert some twelve 
or fifteen miles distant. 
He pressed on with all speed till dark, so as to keep 
out of sight of the intended victim. 
As night came on, he detached a mag to watch for 
the viceroy and his retinue, and at frequent intervals 
along the route he thereafter detached others. 
His plan was, if Mahommed encamped or halted, to 
attack him ‘then—if he should purpose to ride all 
night, to attack him en route. 
At length the chamberlain ordered ahalt. He had 
calculated the probable distance that the viceroy would 
make during the afternoon, and had reached its.ex- 
treme limit. Silent and watchful he lay there on the 
dusky sands, like a tiger awaiting his prey. 

“Nor had he long to wait. 

The men he had detached commenced coming in 
with reports. They had seen the train of Mahommed 
approaching, and had retreated before it one after 
another. 


‘* He does 


party «was still on the move, and within a mile or 
two of them. * 

“Then we'll retreat a little before them,” said Ali. 
“ Wait till lear them.” 





At last one of these men reported that the vicoroy's. 


In perfect readiness to proceed or fight, the eager 
villains waited, but nothing was seen of the viceroy. 

The watchers soon perceived a light shining through 
the gloom at a distance of a mile or less, anu it was 
truly a light to Ali. 

“All right,” he said. ‘They've halted, possibly 
encamped. Wait where you are, men; I'll recon- 
noitre.” 

He went away in the direction of the light, and 
— — in possession of the information it sug- 
gested. ‘ 

Mahommed had halted for a few hours, and his ser- 
vants had pitched his tent, and formed a lively and 
pleasant camp around it. 

Seeing that numbers of the viceroy’s followers were 
strolling about the vicinity, he walked boldly intu 
their midst, and quietly approached the tent. 

He a fire they had made of some boxes in 
which they had brought provisions, and crept near 
enough to the pavilion to look within it. 

He was startled at the scene presented to his 
sig ht. 

There, in the centre of the tent, facing the viceroy, 
stood Yusef Kader. 

The astonished watcher waited long enough to learn 
from his enemy's remarks that he had just come 
there—the reader knows from what direction—and to 
hear him saying something about Haschid, and then 
he crept away towards his followers. 

“ Not yet dead?” he hissed, as soon as he was beyond 
the camp. “I would have staked my life that he went 
down in the schooner. It's no matter though,” he 
added, with a fiendish laugh. “Ha! ha! I'll crush 
them at both at the same moment!” 

He reached his followers, ordered an instant attack, 
and placed himself at their head. 

In a few minutes his band of plunderers reached 
the viceroy’s camp, and hurled themselves upon it with 
the most appalling cries. 

A brief but desperate struggle, and Ali was master 
of the scene. Surprised in his very tent by the cham- 
berlain (whom he had recognized), and a dozen of his 
picked rufiians, Mahommed fought bravely, succoured 
by the stout arm of Yusef and two or three of the at- 
tendants, but the unequal contest availed nothing. 
They all fell, one after another, each with nume- 
rous wounds, while the tent was thrown down and 
the lights all extinguished. 

“Shall we ‘bury the bodies?” asked one of Ali’s 
men of his master, as they rested from their deadly 
work. 

“No. The jackals will do that for us. I've heard 
them howling already.” 

He turned away with a laugh, recalled his men 
from the pursuit of the fugitives of Mohammed's re- 
tinue, gave a few directions to his lieutenant, and 
then remounted his horse and dashed away towards 
the city. 

(To be continued.) 


Tus Hudson's Bay Company are willing to sell 
their territory for five millions sterling, being at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. per acre, 

A GEOLOGICAL survey of the greater part of Rou- 
melia lias been ordered by the Sultan, and it has been 
intrusted to Mr. Lennox, F.G.C., late of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Jamaica. Mr. Lennox is the only 
son of the late Lord Arthur Lennox, and cousin to 
the present Duke of Richmond. 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, at length, is about to be 
made accessible to London. A new line of railway 
is to pass through it in its way from South Wales 
to London, and a first-class railway station will be 
erected within five minutes’ walk of the centre of the 
town. This line will bring Harrow into direct com- 
munication with the Metropolitan Railway, and so 
with Farringdon and Moorgate-streets. 


Tue American Fenians still continue their amusing 
quarrels, and the New York newspapers are filled 
with their proclamations and manifestoes. The 
Catholic Church continues resolute in its determina- 
tion to refuse communion to all who espouse the 
Fenian cause, and there are reports almost daily from 
different parts of the country of the clergy refusing to 
open the churches to receive the remains of dead 
Fenians, or to administer the Sacrament to the dying 
who persist in their belief. 

THe Oxicixn. or tHe Sayine, “May Your 
SHADOW NEVER BE Less !—‘t What do you mean,” 
said Ito an ambassador, who had passed a long time 
in Europe, “by the salutation, ‘May your shadow 
never be less?’’’ “We live,” answered the khan, 
pleasantly, “under a very hot sun in Persia, and we 
retire to the shadow for repose and peace. The 
power of a great man gives rest and tranquillity to a 
great many, for no one dares to injure or molest 
those whom he protects. So we call that his shadow; 
and hope, for our own sake ag well as his, that it 
may never diminish.” 
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(TIE LATE MASTER OF TRINIEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. } 


THE REV. DR. WHEWELL, 


Diep, March the 6th, of the effects of a fall from 
his horse, at Trumpington Bridge, the Rev. William 
Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
—sorans the obituary; and it has seldom recorded the 
demise of a more remarkable or distinguished man. 
Dr. Whewell’s career will ever remain as a pattern, 
example, and an incentive to future generations of 
young Englishmen. With a noble ambition, self- 
control, and keeping,—to use a sporting plirase,—his 
brain and will well in hand, he :arose, like Cardinal 
Wolsey (who, in a degree, he resembled) from a humble 
position to (as far as scholarship is concerned) the 
highest dignities of his profession. For fifty years 
the Doctor has been the pride and ornament of, pro- 
bably, the greatest University in the world, having: 
during that period been Sizar, Scholar, Fellow, Tutor, 
Dean, Master of Trinity College, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. 

William Whewell was born about the year 1794 
in the town of Lancaster, the son of a working car- 
penter. It was his father’s intention that he should 
tollow the same trade. At an early age, however, the 
boy was sent tothe excellent Free Grammar School in 
his native town—a lucky chance—for that institution 
afforded him an opportunity of getting a better edu- 
cation than, at least in those days, usually fell to 
youths in his position. 

The boy being “father of the man,” let no oppor- 
tunity slip, and so eagerly did be devote himself to the 
study of mathemutics that, gaining tle warm admi- 
ration of the head master of the school, the latter, 
with the elder Whewell’s permission, got him entered 
(1812), as a sizar_in the great College of which he 
afterwards becamo the head. 








As an undergraduate (he took his B.A. degree in 
1816), the raw, unformed North Country youth was con- 
sumed by a passionate thirst for knowledge, nor could 
he bear to confine himself to the narrow groove 
in which alone the highest academic success is—or 
rather was—possible. Hence, doubtlessly, in the 
competition for the great mathematical honours he 
took only the second place. Apropos of this contest 
the following story is still current at Cambridge :— 
Whewell’s competitor and conqueror was the late Mr. 
Jacob, of the Chancery Bar, whose success made the 
University wonder. Mr. Jacob, so ruus the story, 
had always professed to be the very opposite 
of a reading man, and by this means removed 
the spur of competition which would have urged 
Whewell to exertion, and might have changed 
the eventual result of the examination. 

In truth, Mr. Jacob hired a cottage for reading at 
some distance from Cambridge, and used to ride out 
after breakfast and work hard all the morning, 
coming in splashed with mud about Hall-time, leaving 
it to be supposed that he had spent the day in 
hunting or riding across country (this was in the 
year 1816). Thus Whewell failed to gain the chief 
honours. The result, however, of his obtaining the 
next, viz., the second Wranglership and second Smiths- 
Prizemansbip was that he was immediately nominated 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of his College, and afterwards 
Professor of Casuistry. 

Being now free to choose other subjects of research 
than those prescribed by the University, he devoted 
himself with zeal to the pursuit of natural science. 
He became in 1828 Professor of Mineralogy—a chair 
then lately founded—and lhield this office for about 
four years. In the meantime he wrote incessantly 
upon various topics—astronomy, meteorology, mag- 
netism, electricity—and was by this means ac- 


cumulating the knowledge which he afterwards turned 
to such good account in his greatest work. A new 
class of studies now attracted him. He wrote and 
edited various books and pamphlets upon ethical and 
economical] subjects. In 1838 he accepted the Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy, which he retained 
until the year 1855. To this periodof his life also 
weowe the most valuable of his works, and that 
probably by jvhich his fame will bo permanently 
measured—“ The History of the Inductive Sciences,” 
withits sequel,“ The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences.” The latter work Dr. Whewell enlarged 
and published seven or eight years ago as a kind of 
completion of Bacon’s great attempt to formulate the 
sciences of observation and experiment, under the title 
of “ Novum Organum Renovatum.” 

Again he wrote several valuable treatises on 
Heat, Geology, the Tides, the Desiderata of Science, 
Architecture, ‘‘The Plurality of Worlds,” ‘‘The In- 
clinations of the Creator,” Political Economy, and 
others in abundance. 

But Dr. Whewell’s versatile genius was not to be 
bounded by scientific pursuits alone, however varied 
or enthralling. He wrote also upon Gothic Archi- 
tecture, Anevidence of his skill in this art is to. be 
seenin the memorial chapel at Cambridge Cemetery, 
which he erected to his first wife, who died in 1854. 
Again, trying his hand at Poetry, the Doctor translated 
Goethe’s “Herman and Dorothea” into English 
Hexameters. A significant hint of the character of the 
man isthat when his first wifo died, he put the facts 
of their married life, together with the whole of the 
burial service, into English Elegiacs, as if even for his 
sorrows there was no relief like working hard at them, 
and getting them down in black and white, and in 
due order of precedence. Wonderful indeed was this 
great scholar’s universality ! 

By his death most of the learned and scientific 
societies of Great Britain suffer a serious loss, for the 
labours of the late Master of Trinity were directed to 
nearly every. branch of inquiry, and his knowledge, 
like that of his illustrious contemporary, Lord 
Brougham, was encyclopedic. Indeed, so great was 
his reputation for universality of knowledgo that 
some students, we are told, determined to put 
it to the test; so one day they came into the 
lecture-room armed with a variety of questions on 
chess which they had gathered from an old treatise 
on the game. They catechised the Doctor, who gave 
very unsatisfactory answers, and the ’cute students 
believed that they had at last discovered the extent 
of the professor’s reading. ‘They corrected, or 
thought they corrected, his knowledge on tho subject, 
and were congratulating themselves on their victory, 
when to their confusion and admiration he observed : 
“Gentlemen, I am sorry to sce that you have been 
studying a treatise I wrote some twenty years ago 
onthe game. Allow me to say thatI was in error 
then, and have since corrected my statements.” 

Alluding to Dr. Whewell’s vast erudition the late 
Sydney Smith said: “Science is Whowell’s forte! 
omniscience is his foible!”"—a good gibe, but many do 
not understand it ; and to those who do there isa re- 
tort. The two words forte and /vible are the technical 
names forthe strong and weak parts of a sword blade; 
and it is certain that the /oible of some weapons is 
stronger than the forte of others. This was witty, but 
Whewell was stronger in half a dozen ectra-scientilic 
pursuits than the Rev. Sydney Smith was in the- 
ology. 

Yo return to Dr. Whewell’s material career, he was 
appointed to the Mastership of ‘Trinity by Sir Robert 
Peel on the resignation of Dr. Wordsworth in 1841, the 
monetary value of the appointment being £3,000 per 
annum. Itis a coincidence that, like his patron, the 
great statesman, Dr. Whewell met his death by a fall 
from his horse. He was enriched also by his two 
marriages, the first lady being the sister of Lady 
Monteagle and daughter of John Marshall, Esq., the 
great manufacturer of Leeds, and the second, the 
widow of Sir George A ffleck,—the last lady died about 
a year since. 

Like the late Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North), Dr. Whewell was an athlete boih in mind 
and pbysique. One of his pupils writing in memo- 
riam of his figure says :— 

“It was one there was no mistaking, or forgetting. 
The tall, upright, soldicr-like frame, the great massive 
brow, the large square jaws, the gaunt grey hair, the 
keen bright eyes, sunk deep beneath the heavy eye- 
brows, all formed a picture which left its impress for 
ever on the minds of those who had once met him. 
In the grey evening light, when the chapel doors 
were thrown open, when the courtyard of Trinity 
was filled with the multitude of students hurrying to 
their rooms, their white surplices fluttering round 
them, you could distinguish the Master’s figureas he 
stalked homewards to the lodge, higher by the head 
than tho crowd which made way for him as he 
moved along. The chapel itself will not be the same 
now thatthe Doctor sits no longer in his accustomed 
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seat, like a monarch of fiction upon his throne. Among 
statesmen, divines, soldiers, merchants, holding posi- 
tious of dignity and authority, there must have been 
many who, ov hearing that Whewell was. dead, re- 
membered how some Sunday afternoon, in years 
gone by, when the bells were ringing for St. Mary's, 
and they were tramping out towards the country, 
they were met by the Master, and ordered back by 
his stentorian voice to the sermon from which they 
Lad hoped to escape.” ‘ 


Tbe external superiority, however, with which nature |, 


had gifted the Doctor, was but a, faint shadowing 
forth ef the vast intellectual superiority he possessed, 
»wing in part, of course, to natural endowments, but 
in great part also to the steady life of loving labour 
which he lived. No man of his time had such a keen 
enjoyment of an intellectual kindas he. The warmest 
passions of a Hunter were fully developed in his mind, 
arrying him over all difficulties in the pursuit of es- 
sential truth. Not the most plodding German with 
his pipe and his coffee could out-do the late Master of 
Triuity in determined application when real work 
was to be done, and yet he was of all men the most 
genial and charming as a companion, playfully pour- 
ing floods of light, derived from the most out-of-the- 
way sources, upon the ». ost trivial subjects of draw- 
ing-room employments. From a “ History of the 
Inductive Sciences” down to double acrostics and 
witty lines in ladies’ albums, there was nothing that 
Dr. Whewell could not do, nothing that he did not 
do well 

Like the Emperor Louis Napoleon, Dr. Whewell 
has served the cause of public order. Men of bis own 
ge can relate how the foolish villagers, some thirty 
were roused to fury with a notion that the 
my had invaded the sepulchres of the 
had despoiled the churchyards of their 
The flame of igaorant wrath had spread 
far and and the peasantry headed by some Jack 
Cade, w marching on Cambridge to punish the 
profaners of the tomb. Tutors and proctors were 
marshalling their volunteer forces of undergraduates 
to repel te invaders, and at the head of all, strong in 
resolution as in arm, marched the future Master of 
Trinity. And the inner man corresponded to the 
visible form. He was like a huge rock wkose rugged 
ides had not been worn to smoothness by the attri- 
tiou of the unceasing tide. 

In the affairs of the University and in politics 
Dr, Whewell, at least in early life, was a decided 
Liberal. Ie took an active, or rather a leading, part 
in matters of educational reform, and he sought to 
overthrow, among other things now effete but then 
in full vigour, the throne of Paley as a moralist, 
being induced by hisenthusiasm to supply the void 
ith his own work on the “Elements of Morality.” 
However, like many other reformers, he could see 
“finality” in the operations of his own hands, and 
could set his back up with considerable stubbornness at 
the reforming efforts of the University Commission 
of 1856. Neither as an ardent Reformer nor as a 
Conservative was he successful in conciliating op- 
for his defects of manner, which certainly 
ver faults of heart, were adverse to his 
Ie failed, too, as a rule, to win the affec- 
graduates of his College, with whom 
from time to time he came in contact; and yet it 
must fairly be admitted that no man could look with 
a more favourable eye ou the imperfect or faulty 
struggles of those whoseabilitiesand knowledge he was 
called upon to test. Perhaps it was the immensity of 
distance between his own and their attainments 
which prevented any institution of a comparison 
between what they might have known and what they 
did know. Neither can it be denied that his interest 
in the progress and prosperity of his College con- 
tinued uoabated, or that within the last few years his 
individual energy has erected in the new buildings 
without the precincts of the College a monument of his 
zeal in its behalf. 

In fact, and it is the key-stone of his character, 
Dr. Whewell was heart and soul a“ Trinity man,” 
1nd the Mastership of that noble College he held 
and knew to be a prouder position than that of any 
bishop in these kinzdoms—let us add parentlet 
ically that Dr. Whewell more than once refused a 
Lishopric, saying, (as we believe the Dean of Christ- 
church, Oxford, has also said,) “there are thirty or 
forty bishoprics, but only one Master of Trinity ;” and 
from this sense of the real dignity of his position and 
lis studiousness to uphold it, arose his perpetual dis- 
putes with the judges, about their alleged right to oc- 
cupy the lodge in assize time. The “Masterof Trinity” 
he held was bound to uphold to the utmost every 
right, vil and immunity of the College over 

ul He was indeed the voritavle 
“ Master of Trinity ;” and that distinction was dearer 
to him than his intellectual repute as a man of uni- 
versal knowledge, or than his European fame. When 
he wrote his well-known essay to coutrovert the idea 
vf the plurality of worlds, it was said of Lim, that he 
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wished to prove »:*: .:}v that he was the master of the 
greatest College in the wotld, but that there could 
not possibly be another weslt in which there was a 
greater College than his vin. And the sarcasm 
had in it no small grain of truth, Trinity was to 
him what a ship might be to asailor who had risen 
in her from cabin boy to captain ; what a cathedral 
might be to a bishop who ha:: “ed every office with- 
in it from the day when he first sung amidst its 
choristers. 

On Saturday, March the 10th, the remains of this 
great scholar and good man were appropriately in- 
terred within the precincts of that College which for 
half a century he had loved and served so well— 
viz., in the College chapel, in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the seniors of the Socicty, and in 
the presence of his Grace the Chancellor, the Bishops 
of Woreester and Ely, the Heads of Houses, anda 
vast number of the most distinguished scholars and 
celebrities of the day. The service concluded, says a 
daily paper, “a solemn pause ensued; then the chief 
mournexs took a last look atthe coffin, and then 
passed out of the chapel. The» remains were con- 
tained ia three coffins—the second lead, and the outer 
of solid oak, covered in black cloth, and panelled in 
gilt. A shield bore the arms granted to the late 
Master, with the well-known motte, * Lampada 
Tradam, and the inscription, ‘ William Whewell, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Died 
6th March, 1866, aged 71 years.’ ” 

By way of P.S., we may add that the brave old 
intellectual warrior literally died in harmess, his last 
essay being an able onslaught in the Marca number 
of “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” on Mr, Mills Apology for 
the Positive Philosopher Comte. 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” §c. 
——@———— 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Cash.—You tremble end lools pale ; let me call 


Assistance 
Aitely.—Not for ten thonsand worlds! Adas! alas! 
ee not in medicine to give me ease! Here, here, 
es. . 
Cash.— W hat, sir? 
Autely.—Why, nothing—nothing. Lam notsick, 
et more than dead. Ehave.# burning fever immy 
Mind, and long for that which having would 
Destroy me. Every Man in his Humour. 

To aman in Mr. Sandford Saville’s frame-of mind 
the finger of Providence was clearly traceable in what 
had recently taken place. 

He fancied, whether rightly or wrongly, that the act 
of atonement which he purposed making would be— 
in point of fact, was—acceptable, or he would not 
have been brought in contact with Francis Barclay’s 
father in so peculiar a manner. 

He went to the old man without having the 
slightest idea of what the result of his visit would be, 
but finding that he had the very rare power of. minis- 
tering toa mind diseased, he did not hesitate to use 
that power simply because its exercise would be 
prejudicial to his interests and fatal to himself. 

He exteuded his hand and caught that of the old 
man in a firm grasp, exclaiming as he did so: 

“Do not distress yourself. Your son shall not 
suffer. He is unjustly accused! Listen to me: Jam 
the real culprit !” 

“You! Do you hear that, Agues? Do you hear 
that?” cried the old man, with great vehemence. 
“Send for a policeman! He acquits Frauk, and 
says he is the real culprit! Say that again, sir! 
Iam afraid Agnes did not hear it! Say it again!” 

“T will willingly repeat it, if it is likely to give you 
any consolation,” replied Mr. Saville; ‘but to sexd for 
@ policeman is totally unnecessary. I did not come 
to Bath to avoid appearing at your son’strial. Family 
matters brought me here. I had fully made up my. 
mind to return to town to-morrow, so as to be at the 
Old Bailey in time, and since events have wultiplied, 
and the acts in the drama have developed themselves, 
1 have a proposition to make.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tf you feel yourself well enough to-morrow morn- 
iug, will you come to town with me and assist at your 
svuu's liberation ?” 

“It will amount to this, then,” said Mr. Barclay ; 
“that you will couwless, and procure my sou’s libera- 
tion at the sacrifice of your own freedom.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

** And you are prepared to do that?” 

“] Lave been prepared all along. I was induced 
to commit the crime with which your son stands 
charged through the blandishmeuts and incessant 
persecution of my wife. I was sorry for it after- 
wards, and I will gla‘ly pass the remainder of my 
life in prison if I cau succeed in doing Francis Bar- 
clay tardy justice, and save him from the doom which 
should be mine and miue alone.” 





“That is very noble of you—very noble indeej" 
replied Mr. Barclay; ‘‘ but allow me to say that it j; 
rather too noble, if you can comprehend. my meaniy; 
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I am better already. I could not bear to think my g0, 
a thief, and to fancy that he would herd with flo); 
and wear the dress of a convict. We are proud if yy» 
are poor. I think I shall be able to get up to-morroy 
and accompany you to London as you request, by; 
‘iu the meantime you must pardon the solicitude of 
a father if I ask you to permit yourself to be pu; 
under restraint !” 

“In what way do you mean?” 

“ You must stay here.” 

“Must ?” 

“Excuse me for speaking in the imperative mood, 
but my mind is disturbed, and I do not make use of 
that urbane language a the employment of which 
I generally plume myself. I look upon youas the key 
which is to open my son’s prison and restore him to 
the companionship of his fellow men once more. You 
are valuable tome—oef the very highest value, and | 
cannot afford to lose sight of you.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Saville, with an air of 
Christian resignation, “I submit to the terms you im- 
pose upon me, which after all are not very hard 
Perhaps I shall meet with harsher treatment before 
many dayshave passed over my head.” 

“All Laskigthat you will allow yourself to be 
locked in a/bedtoom which I shall offer you,"’said Mr 
Barclay. 

“Do so, by albameans. I have no wish to evade 
the penalty of theerime which I have avowed. My; 
only objent in denouncing myself was to ensure ju;- 
tice to Francis Barclay. I must be locked up sooner 
or later, and it does not matter to me whether | an 
locked up-now or a week hence.” 

“ come,” exclaimed the oid man, “ you must 
not talk to me asif I werea policeman. It’s for my 
son's sake that I exhibit a littleharshness. Are you 
a father; sir ?” 

; ° Unhappily, I am,” responded Mr. Saville, with a 
sigh. 

“Then 1 am truly sorry for you,” ssid Mr. Bar- 
clay in a tone of hearty sympathy. 

A comversation of a desultory nature took place 
after which Mr. Saville consented to be confined ina 
certaim part of the house, was accordingly locked up 
and: felt, the first sting of imprisonment. 

His:comfort: had been studied as far as possible. A 
decent bed, evidently vacated by some one, probably 
ayy for his express convenience, was ready for 
p him. 
Candles and books were placed upon a table, so 
}that he might indulge a taste for reading were he so 


disposed. 

‘Lhe books were unnoticed by him. He paid no 
attention to them. 

The kindly smile, balf made up. of friendship aud 
half of compassion, with just a tinge of gratitude, 
with which Agues Barclay favoured him, lingered in 
his memory, and like a patch of sunshine on a clouly 
day enlivened him a little. 

He had at last taken the irrevocable step. It had 
been his intention to do so from the time at which he 
heard his daughter reading the Bible. His course of 
action bad been precipitated by what may be called a 
strange fatality. 

It was very remarkable that he should be acciden- 
tally brought in contact with the father of the man 
whom he had wronged—that unhappy father. 

Stricken. in years, but, more than all, stricken in 
sorrow, and bowed down into the dust with heavy 
affliction—to think that his son should have so dis- 
graced the family name as to be guilty of the crime 
“puted to Lim. 

And when he heard that he was not guilty, the 
rush of joy which flooded the old man’s nature and 
took possession of his heart had well nigh deprived 
him of his senses. 

While sympathizing with old Mr. Barclay, Sand- 
ford Saville could not forget that he too was a 
father. . 

He had a wife, moreover, who loved him. His 
sons, his daughter, claimed his affectionate regard 
and his heart was wrung while he thought of the 
misery he was inflicting upon them by his voluntary 
confession. 

A voice whispered in his ear that he was doing 
wrong in dooming his family to a.life of disgrace and 
perhaps penury. 

Feliciu was in a fair way to make an advantageous 
marriage. Was it not the height of turpitude to blight 
her happiness or her future by proclaiming himself 
man oi infamous character? 

His mind was tempest-tossed, aud he knew not what 
to do. 

His mother’s careful tuition when he was a child 
had impressed the broad precepts of God’s laws upon 
his infant wind, and by those precepts he. determined 
to be guided. 

He had done wrong, therefore it was his duty to 
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make reparation. What reparation ccou’d he maxe st 
procure him a pardon ? 

The morning came at last, and Mr. Barclay was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to rise and undertake» | n 
tie journes? to London which was to liberate isis 
son. 

He imbibed quite an affection for M: Saville, and 
held him tightly by the arm, as if he iad been his 
dearest friend. 

A litde party, consisting of the father, the daugh- 
ter, aud the bank manager, was made up, and the 
component parts of it sought the railway station 
together. 

‘They did notconverse much, All were engrossed 
vith their own thoughts. t 

A morning paper which Mr. Barclay procured in- 
formed them that the trial of Francis Barclay was ex- | s 
pected to take place that day, but as the evidence was 
so clear and conclusive it was not -expected to last 
long. 

The paper, without wishing to bias the minds of 
cither the jurors or its readers, was strongly of opinion 
that a verdict of guilty would inevitably be returned | t 
without much discussion. 

“We hear,” added the report, “that the prisoner 
has declined the assistance of counsel, having elected 
to make his own defence,” 

This intelligence strongly excited Mr. Barclay, who 
commented upon it in a rapid manner as the train 
glided from station to station on its way to London. 
His great fear was that he should not be able to arrive 
in time to save his son from the condemnatory ver- 
lict Of a dozen jurymen who were sure to be preju- 
liced against him. 

There was some ground for his apprehension. 

The train had not gone more than forty miles be- 
fore the piston-rod of the engine broke, and it came 
to an abrupt and ignominious stop. 

The passengers were requested to alight, which 
they did with alacrity. 

The guards ran frantically down the line to stop 
those trains that might be advancing, and one of the 
enginemen went to the nearest station, which was not 
more than five miles off, to telegraph for another 
engine. 

Some time had to elapse, however, before this much 
desired assistance could arrive, and the passengers 
were left faming and fretting upon the embankment, 
unable to help themselves, their only consolation 
being a hope that the lawyers would enable them to 
obtain heavy damages from the company for so un- 
timely and unpleasant a breakdown as the one which 
had befallen them. 

Mr. Barclay was especially furious. His rage knew 
no bounds. His anger was uncontrollable. 

He raved and swore until he made bimself. ill. 

Sandford Saville was quiet and hopeful. He said 
ovthing, and waited the course of events. 

Ile felt completely crushed. There wasa weight 

1pon his mind which he could not remove. 

He wished ardently for a prison, in whose gloomy 

Jepths he might by a life of prayer atone for the mis- 

leeds of the past. 

Hard labour did not dismay him with its near pros- 
pect: he thought it would be an expiatory sacrifice 
to blot out his sin. , 

For.a long time the broken-down train waited, and 
20 help was forthcoming. 

It seemed extremely likely that the passengers 
would be obliged to tramp across the country and find 

a temporary refuge in an adjacent village. 

Mr. Barclay threw himself passionately upon the 
greensward, and exclaimed in agony-laden accents: 
‘My son, my son, heaven deliver thee!” 





OHAPTER XXXIV. 
When life is full of mirth and glee, 
Work thou as busy as.a bee, 
And take the gentle hint from me— 
Be careful of your money. 
Be careful of your money, boys, 
Be. careful of your money; 
You'll find it true that friends are few 
When you are short of money. 
, Alex. Maclagan, 
Tue Linstock blood was flowing in Valentine 
Bridgeman’s veins with all the vigour of its heredi- 
tary force. 
_ His father had been extravagant before him, and, 
indeed, had set him an example whieb he was not slow 
to follow. 
His father’s death, instead of putting him in the 
possession of funds, gave him an impoverished title, 
a heavily encumbered estate, and a load of debts 
which it was utterly eut of his power to pay, and 
which in their magnitude absolutely dismayed him. 
In this dilemma he looked around him, and thought 
of Lis friends. To go to the Jews for money was worse 
than useless, as all his landed property was mortgaged 


conversation with his mother respecting the bank 
manager and his family. 


the moat and over the spaciots park were open, and 
admitted the fragrant smell of heather and of haw- |,not mind letting you into the secret. All my father’s 
thorn, which is so sweet to those who love nature in : 
her wildest and most uncultivated efforts. 


Lady Linstock, “that we are ina terrible Jilemma. 
While your father was a manager of so many of 
those odious city companies we could continue to keep 
up appearances and pay the interest on our loans; but 
now our condition is pitiable indeed. We must become | in order, and [ shall be able to go about the streets of 
London without fear of arrest.”’ 


perplexity. 


shall be happy to listen to you.” 


man or one woman wio was much more attached to 
you than others.” 


memory, I suppose I must suggest something to that 
obtuse faculty. 


liance ?” 


Lady Linstock, with the utmost calmness. 
ruined. The girl is gowt-looking, and, I believe, of 
a generous and affectionate disposition. 


Mr. Saville occurred to him, and he held a brief 


They were sitting in a handsomely furnished apart- 
nent at Hadgow Castle, the windows looking upon 


* You fully perceive, my dear Valentine,” exclaimed | [ 


he spoil of Israel if something is not doue.” 
“ What in the world can we do unless we borrow 
ome money ?” said Valentine, Lord Linstock, in great 


“You have touched the keynote. Your 


roubles.” c 


“ From whom are we to borrow ?” 
“Tax your memory and see if you cannot find one 


‘“*T cannot.” 
“That is strange. If you will not exercise your 
What do you say to Mr. Saville?” 
“The bank manager ?” 

a“ Yes.” 

“They want me to marry the daughter.” 

“T know they do.” 

“And would you have me contract such a mésal- 


“Is it not better than a debtor's prison ?” replied 
“We are 


Her father is 
rich. Marry her.” 

“ So soon after my father’s death.” 

“Of course not; but you can secretly pledge your- 
self, Organize a betrothal, as the Germans do, and 
on the strength of that borrow ten thousand pounds 
from old Saville. That will enable us to giide over a 
few months.” 
“T shall have to fulfil the engagement after all— 
that is, as a man of honour. I am not aware that the 
girl likes me, but I flatter myself that if I paid her 
any serious attention she would become reconciled to 
any defect "may have, either physical or moral, and I 
assure you, my dear mother, that though I am not in 
the least conscientious, I do not care about breaking- 
girls’ hearts.” 
“Who wants you to do anything of the sort ?” en- 
quired Lady Linatock, raising her eyebrows. 
“ You do.” 

u I | dad 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Not at all; you mistake me altogether. What I 
say is this: Make love to the girl, win her affections, 
and marry her.” 
“You advise me to marry her ?” ejaculated Valen- 
tine, in astonishment. 
“Ido. You are well bred, and consequently can 
afford to introduce a little base blood into the family. 
Marry Miss Saville, and, depend upon it, you will 
thank me for my advice. Anything is better than 
the miserable poverty which awaits us. If something 
is not done we must sell the few effects we have and 
go abroad. Possibly you might get employment on 
the staff in the Austrian army.” 

Valentine thought for a little time, and at length 
consented to.fall in with his mother’s far-sighted 
views. . 

He paid Mrs. Sandford Saville a visit, who of 
course was delighted beyond measure to sce the scion 
of a noble house whom she had made up her mind 
should be her daughter's husband. 

Mrs. Saville was dressed as if she were going out, 
and so, in fact, she was. The voice of curiosity 
called her to the Old Bailey—not the voice of 
conscience or of duty—they were for the present 
dumb. 

She wished to hear Francis Barclay condemned, 
and to make sure that what Michael had telegraphed 
to her at Bath was true, and that the bank manager 
was far from the Central Criminal Court. 

Yet she stayed awhile to hold sweet counsel with 
Valentine, whom she addressed by his newly acquired 
title with more frequency than good breeding 
justified. Perhaps she liked the sound of it, and was 
merely practising against the time when she could 
proudly allude to my daughter Lady or myson-in-law 


fact, a little disagreement has sprung 
mother and myself. 


estate. 
agont who is thoroughly trustworthy, and in whose 
integrity I would confide my life. 
three, six, or twelve months, he will put my affairs 


the provisions of the will. 


like, 
daughter may hear without shame, surely the mother 
may, Lord Linstock.” 


“T have, called to wish you good-bye, Mrs. Saville,” 


exclaimed Valentine. 


“ Good-bye !” she echoed, in astonishment. 

“Yes. I am going away for some little time. In 
up between my 
You are so old a friend that I do 


personalty goes to my, mother, and the Linsto:k 
property is mortgaged. 


My affairs are involved, and 
will not consent to a further encumbrance of the 
I have put the matter into the hands of av 


If [ am absent say 


“Dear me!” said Mrs. Saville, who was very much 


surprised to hear all this. ‘I had no idea of this—not 
the slightest conception ! 
“That is it,” exclaimed his mother, in a tone ef | you, Lord. Linstock ?” 
pleasure. 
admirable sense has pointed out to you the only je 
way in which we can possibly escape from our 


Will uot your mother assist 


“She will not. At her death she has promised me 
verything ; indeed, I believe it will revert to me by 
3ut enough of this sort of 
onversatian, which I could not expect you to under- 


“ And that is by borrowing money.” stand,” said Valentine, hastily changing the subject. 
“Undoubtedly. Tf you can suggest any other, I] ‘‘ Permit me to inquire after your charming daugh- 
ter ?” 


A flush of pleasure reddened Mr. Saville’s ordinarily 


pale cheek as she replied : 


“ Thanks! 
“ Better ! 


She is slightly better.” 
I was not aware that she had been in 


disposed.” 


She is now at Bath.” 
May I speak as 


“Fora short time. 
“T could have wished to see her. 


plainly to you, my dear Mrs. Saville, without giving 
offence, as I should have spoken to Felicia if she had 
been here?” 


” 


“ He calls her by her Christian namo,” murmured 


Mrs. Saville, whose heart beat tumultuously in her 
breast. 


4 
“Bay what you 


“Certainly,” she replied aloud. 
What the 


Do not make a stranger of me. 


“T will throw myself upon your generosity,” said 


Valentine. “I have long admired your daughter, and 
if I thought that my affectionfor her was reciprocated 


I would willingly make her my wife, but not other- 
wise. Never would I espouse a girl who loved another 


and only united her fate with mine through constraint 
or the promptings of ambition.” 


‘“*T can set your mind at rest upon that point, my 
lord,” said Mrs. Sayville, witha highly gratified smile. 
“ Felicia loves no one but yourself: she has told me 
more than once in one of those moments of confidence 
which occasionally arrive between mot!icr aud daugh 
ter that she was in love with you.” 

“That declaration removes the only obstacle to a 
proposal from me,” said Valentine. ‘“ How tiresome 
it is that my creditors are so pressing, and compel me 
to go abroad. I shall not have an opportunity of ex 
pressing my sentiments to your daughter ivr some 
time to come, and during that time she may prove 
false to the old love, and see some one she likes better 
than myself. I may be wrong, but fashionable young 
ladies are always more or less fickle.” 

“Tiow much do you imagine would enable you to 
stay here?” inquired Mrs.‘Saville. 

Lord Linstock smiled inwardly. The conversation 
was taking the turn he wished it to. 

“ A small matter of ten thousand,” he replied. 

“Ten thousand pounds!” she repeated, abstrac- 
tedly. ‘ 

“ Yes,” said Lord Liustock, stroking his light mous- 
tache with complacency. 

“Tf1I might ventare so far without offending your 
lordship,” said Mrs. Saville, ‘‘ 1 would propose to make 
youa present of thissum. Let us consider it part of the 
dowry which Mr. Saville—who is unfortunately from 
home—such bad health, you know, poor dear fellow— 
will feel it his imperative duty to give Felicia when 
she leaves her home for ever.” 

“Very kind. ‘Pon my word, don't know what to 
say. Quite overwhelmed,” muttered Lord Linstock. 

“You will accept my offer. You must indeed; I 
insist upon it. I will take no denial,” cried Mrs, Sa- 
ville, eagerly. 

Lord Linstock continued his feeble protestations 
that he could not hear of such a thing, and that no- 
thing shou!d induce him to accept so large a sum of 
money. During his remonstrances and half-hearted 
denials, Mrs. Saville ran to a bureau, and unlocking 
it with a key of singular make, took from a secret 
drawer some of the identical notes of which Sandford 
Saville had at her dictation robbed the Royal Bubble 
Bank. She counted them rapidly, and having got 
together the required amount, handed them to Lord 
Linstock, who took them with protestations of grati- 
tude, saying: “ This generosity, Mrs. Saville, is quite 
regal. {do not know how to thank you.” 

“ Come often and see us, pay your respects to Felicia 








to its full value. 


Lord Linstock 
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and arrange everything, so that you can be married 
ag soon as you are out of mourning for your father,” 
replied Mrs. Saville, who thought such a son-in-law 
cheaply purchased at the price of ten thousand pounds. 

Valentine shook hands with Mrs. Saville, promised 
compliance with all her demands, and took his leave 
vastly pleased to think that be had succeeded in 
borrowing a sum of moncy which just then would be 
of the greatest use to his mother and himself. 

As he passed into the street and was walking 
leisurely along in the direction of May Fair, a strange 
man accosted him. Valentine was unacquainted with 
his features, but it was no other than Zadok Hoskisson, 
who took such an interest in the fate of Francis Bar- 
clay, and who had so terrified Mr. and Mrs. Saville by 
lis untimely appearance on the night of the ball. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord. I am a stranger to 
you, but if you will kindly grant me a few minutes’ 
conversation ——” 

“Not now, my good fellow, some other time. You 
seem to know my name, call upon me at my house,” 
replied Valentine, in a hurry. 

“It is better now.” 

“T tell you no.” 

“TI wish to put you on your guard against Mrs. 
Saville,” said Zadok. ‘It is best that you should 
listen to me, I will not keep you long.” 

“Say what you have to say quickly,” cried Valen- 
tine, changing his mind. 

“That woman is a demon incarnate. She is worm- 
ing herself into good society under false colours. I 
will expose her. Every one who has been in Australia 
knows that——” 

““Docome to the point, my good fellow,”said Valen- 
tine, angrily. “I bave neither time nor inclination to 
stand here listening to a long rigmarole of which it is 
impossible to make head or tail.” 

Zadok Hoskisson appeared undecided what to do. 

Looking at Lis watch Valentine said: “It is now 
nearly three, and I want to get to the Old Bailey as fast 
as possible.” 

“Indeed. That is the direction in which I shall 
bend my steps. Why do you go?” 

“That is no business of yours,” returned Lord 
Linstock, haughtily. 

“Shall I tell your lordship why you are going to 
the Old Bailey—to hear the trial of a young man who 
is to be tried for breaking into a bank, of which your 
father, the late lord, was chairman, but who is as in- 
nocent of the offence as . 

“ Yes, yes, I daresay. Good morning. If you have 
anything to say about Mrs. Saville, put itin writing. 
Good morning.” 

He nodded his head and went away, leaving Zadok 
in a brown study. 

“T feel,” he said, “that events are coming to a 
crisis.” 

Almost all the personages in this story seemed to he 
concentrating in and around the Old Bailey. Mr. 
Saville and old Mr. Barclay, together with his 
daughter, were making frantic efforts to arrive before 
the verdict was given. Mrs. Saville was going deeply 
veiled. Zadok Hoskisson was also hastening thither, 
while even Lord Linstock could not repress seme 
curiosity to see a trial which was likely to create a 
great deal of interest in the public mind. 

A crisis of magnitude and importance was approach- 
ing in the fortunes of the house of Saville. 

(To be continued) 

How Lone A Horse can Live witnovut Foop.— 
From experiments recently made in France on this 
subject, it appears that a horse may live for twenty- 
five days without solid food, and merely drinking 
water. He may live seventeen days without eating 
food or drinking. He can live only five days when 
consuming solid food without drinking. After taking 
solid aliment for the space of ten days, but with an 
insufficient quantity of drink, the stomach is worn out. 
The above facts show the importance of water in the 
sustenance of the horse. A horse which had been de- 
prived of water for three days drank eleven gallons in 
the space of three minutes. 

Matt For CatrLe.—A further report has been 
published of the results of experiments undertaken 
by order of Government to ascertain the value of 
malt for the purpose of feeding cattle. The general 
conclusions of the report, which is signed by Mr. 
John Bennett Lawes, and dated August last, are the 
following :—‘‘ The general conclusion from the results 
of the direct experiments with cows, oxen, sheep, and 
pigs, is that a given weight of barley is more pro- 
ductive, both of the milk of cows, and the increase in 
live-weight of fattening animals, than the amount of 
malt and malt dust that would be produced from it. 
The results of these new experimenis, as here stated, 
are consistent with those obtained in an official in- 
quiry conducted in 1845-6 by the Drs. Thomas and 

Robert Dundas Thompson, with cows and with oxen, 
‘They are consistent with the vesults of experiments 


made at Rothamsted, in 1848 and 1849, with sheep, 
and also with those of others made in 1854 with pigs, 
in which some were fed on sugar. Wherever weights 
have been taken as a measure of the effects produced, 
experience has hitherso failed to show any advantage 
in malt over the amount of barley from which it 
would be produced, as a staple food for healthy milk- 
ing cows or fattening animals; and, if no advantage, 
there must, in point of economy, be a loss, on account 
of the cost of the malting process. Irrespectively of 
economy, malt is undoubtedly a very good food for 
stock, and common experience seems to show that a 
certain amount of it is beneficial when given in ad- 
mixture, and in change, with other food, to young or 
weakly animals, or in “making-up’ or ‘finishing’ 
for exhibition or sale—that is, where the object is to 
produce a particular result irrespective of the economy 
required in ordinary feeding.” 


A MAN’S LOVE. 


On the piazza of one of the quaint old mansions so 
famous many years ago @ young man stood watching 
the sunset. In person he was a little over the medium 
»height,with a dark complexion, black hair, a broad 
thoughtful forehead, clear, unfaltering eyes, and a firm 
yet sensitive mouth. He was nota handsome man, 
but noone could have called him ugly. He was Mr. 
Guy Fairfax, a young lawyer, and a rising man. In- 
deed there were few young men who could boast 
better prospects than his. He had come to Fairview, 
as the estate was called, on avisit, and was now 
thinking of leaving. Yet, though he had been there 
several weeks , the main purpose of his visit was not 
accomplished. He had come with the intention of 
asking the hand of Margaret Gregory, the fair niece 
of the master of the house. Hebhad loved Margaret 
Gregory from his childhood, bnt until now he had 
never dared to speak of love to her. 

Soon the lady herself appeared. She was tall and 
finely formed. Her hair, which was as black as night, 
was drawn plainly by her earnest, energetic temples, 
and gathered in a heavy fold atthe back of her head. 
She was gloriously beautiful, and a man might well 
lose heart, reason and everything else in her pre- 
sence. She approached Mr. Fairfax, and laid her hand 
on his shoulder. He started and turned abruptly, but 
recognizing her, bowed politely. 

‘*T have come to keep youcompany,” she said. 

“You are very welcome,” he replied, with a smile. 
“T intended to ask you to walk with me, but the sky 
is so lowering and gloomy that I am afraid it would 
be imprudent to venture away from the house, so I 
stopped here to watch this sunset.” 

“And evidently very deeply wrapped in thought,” 
she said, “ for you did not hear me as I approached. 
Do I disturb your meditations?” 

“ Not in the least. Iam glad you came.” 

* T came to ask your advice about something,” she 
began, hesitatingly. 

“ My stock of wisdom and experience is, not very 
large,” said Mr. Fairfax, with a smile; ‘‘ but such as 
itis [ place it freely at your disposal.” 

“It's a very important matter,” she exclaimed, 
abruptly. ‘ben she added,“ YouknowI1 have no 
brother, no male relative but my uncle, and he is 
powerless to help me now. I come to you now, and 
ask that you will deal with me in this manner as if I 
were your sister; as I would with you were our posi- 
tions reversed.” 

“ T havealways tried tostudy your happiness, and 
I will not now be less your friend,” said Mr. Fairfax, 
in surprise. 

Again Miss Gregory was silent. She walked 
up and down the gallery, slowly, and Mr. Fairfax 
accompanied her, wondering what could be the 
matter. 

“Do you know William Grayson?” she asked at 
length. 

“ Very well,” replied Mr. Fairfax. 

“ What do you think of him ?” 

“T both admire and esteem him, greatly.” 

“ Ts that your candid opinion ?” 

“Tt is. But why do you ask these questions?” 
She was silent. She seemed to be hesitating whether 
to reply to his question or refuseto do so. “ Do not 
ansaver the question if it is not agreeable to do so,” 
he said, quickly, as he noticed her hesitation. “ It 
makes no difference.” 

“ ] will answer it,” she said. ‘‘ We have been friends 
for a long time, Mr. Fairfax, and I know your interest 
in me is great. Ihave asked you these questions 
because 1 have promised William Grayson to be his 
wife. A woman sees s0 little of the world that she 
cannot often rightly judge of a man’s character by her 
intercourse with him, and often needs the opinion of 
some third party in whom she has confidence.” 

Asshespoke she kept her eyes on the ground, and 
she did not sce Mr. Fairfax’s face. It was well that 





she did not. 


As she spoke his face grew rigidly white, ana an 
expression of intense pain settled around his mouth, 
His‘hands were clenched so tightly that the keen nails 
pierced the skin and drew blood; but there was ny 
other sign of emotion. 

In afew moments Mr. Fairfax had mastered him- 
self, and outwardly was calm and composed. But a 
tempest was raging within. He had lost everything, 
and his hopes lay crushed and shattered. He was so 
eompletely bewildered by the suddenness of the blow 
that he was scarcely capable of thinking. He only 
knew that he had lost a love that he valued far be- 
yond all things else, but more than thishe could not feel. 

Gradually, however, as the magnitude of his loss 
began to face him, it. required. all his fortitude to 
enable him to conquer the fierce anguish that was 
tearing his heart. He did control it though, and, 
almost broken-hearted, walked calmly by the side of 
his companion. 

His face was very pale, and he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. 

“ And now, knowing this,” continued Miss Gre- 
gory, unconscious of the pain each word inflicted, “‘ do 
you think I may safely trust my happiness to his 
keeping ?” 

A cruel temptation presented itself to Mr. Fairfax. 
He had it in bis power to injure, perhaps fatally, tle 
cause of his successful rival. A word or hint, :judi- 
ciously used, might irretrievably damage it. 

He knew Miss Gregory had the most implicit con- 
fidence in him, and that his advice would have great 
weight with her. Fora moment he hesitated. The 
temptation was great, and it would not have been 
strange if he had yielded to it, for the noblest nature 
may be driven astray by some fierce and sudden gust 
of passion. 

if he spoke truly he voluntarily elosed the door of 
hope upon himself for ever, and a single word might, 
perhaps, prevent this. Should he speak it? He was 
nota man to hesitate long about anything, but now he 
seemed lost in thought. ~ 

“Ab? you fear to answer so grave a question,” 
said lis companion at length, ina tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Fairfax’s hesitation was ended. He. had 
triumphed. 

‘I do not fear it,” he said slowly and deliberately, 
as if speaking to himself. “1 think any woman might 
without fear or hesitation give her hand to sucha 
man, provided she loved him.” 

“1 do love him,” Miss Gregory half-whispered. 

“ Oh, heaven !” exclaimed Mr. Fairfax, suddenly. 

She looked upin amazement. He was standing with 
his hauds pressed over his heart, and his face perfectiy 
hueless. 

“You are ill,” she exclaimed, in alarm. 
call assistance.” 

“ No, no,” he muttered, in a suppressed tone. ‘“ It 
will be over ina moment. It is not uncommon, but 
I never suffered so much before—it's my heart.” 

She stood gazing at him anxiously. In a few mo- 
ments he had regained his calmness. Only his face 
was very pale, and his eyes had a darker and moro 
wistful hue than usual. 

‘They resumed thelr walk, Tho twilight had now 
fallen, and she could not see his face distinctly, but 
she knew from his voice that he was suffering. 

“Tt was a sudden and terrible pain at my heart, 
which seized me while you were speakirg,” he sai, 
calmly, in reply to her questions. ‘‘ Do not mind ii. 
It is better now.” 

Mr. Fairfax conversed with her calmly, upon what 
she had told him. He learned from her that she was 
to be married in afew months. As he left her, Le 
took her hand, and said, earnestly : 

“T am glad you have made so good a choice. You 
both deserve to be very happy. lt is my fervent 
prayer that you may be!” 

She did not see Mr. Fairfax again until the nexi 

morning, a3 Le remained in his room during the 
evening. 
When he met the family at breakfast they noticed 
that he was very pale, and singularly abstracted ; 
but he was calm and self-possessed! Ah! no one 
knew how much that calmness had cost him. Perhaps 
one did know, for during the day Miss Gregory was 
“quieter and sadder than usual. 

Thus matters continued until the last day of his 
stay at Fairview. 

lt was late in the afternoon, and he was standing 
on the piazza, leaning against one of the broad 
pillars, gaziug off at the country which stretched out 
a splendid view before him, 

Lut it was evident from the troubled expression of 
his face that his thoughts were far away, and ho diJ 
not notice the presence of anyone until Miss Gregory 
stood by him. 

“ Dreaming again?” she said, smiling. 

Ho made uo reply, but stood gazing at her in si- 
leuce, with a half dreamy aud half mournful smile 


“ Let me 





babout his lps, and in lis eyes. 
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“And are you going away to-morrow,” she con- 
tinued. “I am very sorry.” 

“Soam I.” He spoke absevtly. Then he added, 
“It isa lovely afternoon. Let us walk down to the 
spring. It will be my last visit there.” 

She readily assented, and they left the honse. Fol- 
owing a winding path towards the river, they soon 
entered a natural bower, formed by a sudden bend 
in the cliff and the over-arching boughs and 
vines. 

At one side of the bower a large spring gushed 
out of the hill, sending its limpid waters leaping and 
dashing towards the river. 

Several rustic seats were arranged within the 
shelter, and the place was screened from the observ- 
ation of apy one; but the river, now so exquisitely 
jeautiful, was in full view. Miss Gregory took one 
of the rustic seats, and Mr. Fairfax threw himself 
down upon the rootsof a gnarled and fantastic old 
oak that grew upthrough the bower. Both were si- 
lont. Mr. Pairfax felt no inclination to speak, and 
Miss Gregory was conscious of an embarrassment for 
which she could not account. Atlast, wishing to put 
au end to the’ silence, she said: 

‘* What a lovely spot this is.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Fairfax, ‘ Indeed, everything 
here seems dearer; and more beautifnl, now that I am 
going away.” 

He said this in-a low hesitating tone, and, as he 
spoke, glanced ‘at her wistfully. She was not 
Woking at him, but she felt his gaze, and her colour 
deepened. 

" I think that oak upon which you are sitting one 
of its principal attractions,” she said, nervously. 

“Do you know its history?” he asked. 

“No. Iwas not aware that it had one.” 

“ Then you have lived at Fairview to little pur- 
pose,” he said, with a smile. “ I had only been here 
three days before I knew it, and your uncle assures 
me it is true. I will tell it to you. How strange,” 
he added, “ that I should be telling it to you in this 
lace.” 
ee Why is it strange ?” she asked. 

“Because the story congerns two persons whose 
names we bear—one a relative of mine, Guy Fairfax, 
the other a relative of yours, Margaret Gregory. But 
let mo tell you the history of the oak. It was shortly 
before the opening of the Revolution that Guy Fair- 
iax, a connection of the old lord, came to Fairview to 
hunt and fish with its owner. He was a young man 
of a wild, impulsive nature, rather reckless, and 
impatient of restraint. While here he fell in love 
with Margaret Gregory, the daughter of his host, 
who must have been a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, if the portrait in the old hall yonder does not 
exaggerate her charms. She was a coquette also. 
She was pleased with the attentions of the handsome 
guest, and led him on deeper and deeper, until she 
herself was alarmed by the mighty passion she had 
created. At last Guy Fairfax avowed his love for 
ler, shesitting just where you are now, and he leaning 
against this old oak. His avowal was what might 
have been expected from such a man. It was a fierce, 
impetuous outpouring of a passionate, burning heart. 
Margaret Gregory listened to it calmly, even as 
calmly as you listen to me now, and when he had told 
her all, she said she was sorry, very sorry—but she 
did not love him, and’ could not bid him hope. He 
had not expected this, and the blow fell with fearful 
violence upon him. He listened mechanically, and 
then, realizing the full extent of her treachery and 
his anguish, broke into a torrent of passionate re- 
proaches. She answered him with a light laugh, and 
rose to leave the arbour, when, before she was aware 
of his purpose, a loud report rang through the place, 
and he fell at her feet, with his life blood staining the 
edge of her rich robes. In his anguish he had shot 
himself, The report of the pistol and the shrieks of 
the terrified woman soon brought assistance. They 
carried her to the house, but he was dead.” 

“ And what became of her?” asked Miss Gregory, 
who had listened with great interest. 

‘Tt was a long time before she recovered from the 
shock,” he replied, “ but she afterwards married a 
Braxton, and lived to a good old age, and was the 
mother of a large family. But she never again ut- 
tered the name of Fairfax, and always shunued this 
spot.” : 

“Had you been in the place of the Guy Pairfax of 
whom you havespoken, would you have taken your 
life upon such @ provocation ?” asked Miss Gregory. 

“If Thad possessed his nature, no doubt I should 
have done so,” said Mr. Fairfax, gravely. “I should 
not have been sorash. Ido not think that any man, 
under any eircumstances, bas the right to end bis life 
by his own band. I honourthe man who, crushed to 
earth by sorrow, goes on bravely in the lot to which 
heaven has assigned him. It is only the moral coward 
that seeks relief from trouble in suicide.” 

“T hope such a woman will never darken your life,” 
said Miss Gregory. ‘I think you will be very happy 


when you seek a wife. You deserve an extraordinarily 
good woman.” 

| “J shall never marry,” said Mr. Fairfax, abruptly. 
Ho was silent for a moment. Then he added, look- 
ing off at the river, with a troubled expression in his 
eyes, “Do you remember the time when we were 
children ?” 

“ Very well,” she answered. 

*“T look back to it as: the happiest part of my life. 
We were never like other children,” he went on with 
a dreamy smile. ‘“ We were older and wiser than they. 
We loved each other very much then. We were only 
children, but our love was deep and true.” 

Miss Gregory's heart beat fitfully, and she would 
have put an end to the conversation, which was drift- 
ing into a painful channel, by returning to the house; 
but she felt she had not the power to do so. 
Something, she knew not what, made her sit silent 
and motionless. 

She glanced at Mr. Fairfax, but he was looking 
out upon the river, over which the twilight was fall- 
ing, and seemed scarcely conscious of her presence. 
“Our love was very deep and true,” he continued, 
as if speaking to himself, ‘‘ but it was not destined to 
last. I blame myself forit. I forgot you when away 
from you, and the happiness that might have been 
mine was lost to me for ever. Well, we saw nothing 
of each other for years. When we met again both 
of us had seen the world, and we were wiser than when 
we parted. When I saw you again, all the old love 
of my boyhood: woke into newer, fresher life. I 
had not found life all roses—I had had much care 
and sorrow—but I saidto myself when I saw you 
and loved you again, that with you life would be all 
sunshine. I cannot tell you how many bright 
hopes I treasured up, trusting that their realization 
would not be far distant. God knows my love for you 
is the purest, deepest feeling of my nature.” 

“Tam so sorry! sosorry!” she began,as her eyes 
filled with tears, and her voice trembled, “to think 
that I should cause you unhappiness.” 

“You have nothing with which to reproach your- 
self,” he said, calmly. ‘I could not help loving you, 
and I cannot help telling you so this evening. I 
know you will acquit meof any intention to pain 
you or to wrong Mr. Grayson. It may be well for 
you that youdonotloveme. He may make you 
happier than I could. Iam not worthy of so great 
a blessing.” 

“It is l who am unworthy of you,” she murmured : 

“were my heart free, I could not bestow it upon 
a worthier man.” 
“Thad intended avowing my love for you on the 
evening you toldme of your engagement,” he said. 
“The shock was both great and unexpected, and 
I was sorely tempted to take advantage of your 
confidence, and try to injure one who is more for- 
tunate than 1; but by God’s help I did my duty.” 

“ You did nobly. It was like you, Guy Fairfax,” 
she exclaimed, impulsively. 

“No,” he said, “Ionly did my duty. I love you 
very dearly, Margaret, and I would rather die than 
impair your happiness in the least.” ‘ 
Ie spoke calmly, but his tones evinced great 
suffering. 
It was the first time since their childhood that 
he had cailed her Margaret, but she did not re- 
sent it. 
The twilight had deepened into darkness, and she 
could not see his face, but she was conscious that he 
was still gazing off at the river. 

As she thought of the sorrow she had uninten- 
tionally inflicted, she burst into tears. 

“You have been so kind to me,” she sobbed, “ and 
I have rendered you so unhappy.” 

“You are in no way responsiblo for it,” he said, 
gently, at the same time rising to his feet. “It is all 
my own fault. “I would not have pained you with 
this interview, but I cannot help it. I want you to 
forget it. Do not, I beg of you, let it trouble you. 
When you think of me in the future, let it be as of 
one who would gladly lay down his life to secure 
your happiness. You will soon be the wife of a good 
and true man, and I am glad you have chosen so 
wisely. I do not envy you your happiness. I would 
have had things different if I could. I shall 
never cease to love you; nor will your goodness and 
your purity ever be lost on me. I shall always try 
to be worthy of having loved you. I do not intend 
to relinquish your friendship, and shall see you often 
hereafter. Then you will be to me asa dear sister, 
and I will be happy in seeing you happy. As for 
my own sorrow, I shall bear it without murmuring. 
Heaven has its own way of trying us, and I shall ac- 
cept my lot with meekness.” 

ie was silent. It was quite dark in the bower, and 
the only sounds heard were the sobs of the young 

——— and the soft rippling of the waters of the 
spring. 

Then turning to Miss Gregory, he said, gently, 
“ You must not grieve over this. It is my sineere 








wish that you may bo happy, and I pray that God 
may bless youand yours, and shield you from all harm 
and sorrow.” 

Miss Gregory bowed hor head, and when she raised 
it she was alone. Rising, she retraced her steps to 
the house. 

She did not see Mr. Fairfax again until the family 
assembled for tea. Hoe was very calmand quiet, and 
his manner towards her was as free from ‘restraint as 
ony Mr. Fairfax had completely conquered him- 
self. 

The next day he left Fairview, and returned to his 
own home. When Miss Gregory was married he was 
present, and was the first to wish her joy and prosperity 
in her new life. 

Ever after that he met her with a calm, unruffled 
face and tranquil mien, until at last she came to think 
that he had overcome his love for her. She was mim 
taken. 

He never ceased to love her. Long after both had 
grown grey, and after she had grandchildren, ,he 
thought of her with a devotion as deep andstrong as 
that with which his heart throbbed when he sat with 
her in the old arbour at Fairview. 

She died first,and it was with a holy and chastened 
sorrow that he followed her to the grave. He felt that 
there was no barrier between them there, and he 
looked forward steadily to the time when he should 
meet her in heaven. His last word ere he passed 
away was her name. 

This is a true story of a man’s love, and of a woman 
worthy of it. J.D. M. C. J. 





Sparrows are now seen in the streets of Ballarat, 
a Australia, having been completely acclimatized 
ere. 
Eanty Vecetasies. — The Parisian dealers in 
early vegetables had in their windows for sale in 
February green peas, asparagus, artichokes, and 
new potatoes, which are rarely secu for a month or 
two later. 
ADVANTAGES OF CoNVERSATION. — Conversation 
calls out into light what has been lodged in all the 
recesses and secret chambers of the soul. By occa- 
sional hints and incidents it brings old useful notions 
into remembrance: it unfolds and displays the hidden 
treasure of knowledge with which reading, observa- 
tion, and study had before furnished the mind. By 
mutual discourse the soul is awakened and allured to 
bring forth its hoards of knowledge, and it learns 
how to render them most useful to mankind. A mar 
of vast reading, without conversation, is like a miser 
who lives only to himself. 
Trutu.—Truth and reason never cause revolutions 
on the earth; they are the fruit of experience, which 
can ouly be exercised when the passions are at rest ; 
they excite not in the heart those furious emotions 
which shake empires to their base. ‘ruth can only 
be discovered by peaceful minds; it is only adopted 
by kindred spirits. If it change the opinions of men, 
it is only by inseusible gradations—a gentle and easy 
descent conducting them to reason. The revolutions 
caused by the progress of truth are always beneficial 
to socicty, and are only burdensome to those who 
deceive and oppress it. 

JERUSALEM.—At the last weekly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, a lecture was delivered by Colonel 
Sir Henry James, “ Ou the Ordnance Survey of Jeru- 
salem,” on which occasion His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur was in the chair. A contour map of Jerusa- 
lem and of the immediate neighbourhood, and sections 
and plans showing the geological character of Judea 
and the course of the water supply in former times, 
were exhibited to illustrate the various points touched 
on. A great part of the time was occupied with exhi- 
biting, by the aid of the electric lamp, a number of in- 
teresting photographs taken by Oaptain Wilson. 
Several views of tho dome of the mosque built over 
the cave supposed to have been the tomb of our 
Saviour were shown, also photographs of different 
parts of the walls of the city, for the purpose of 
proving by the similarity of the character of the archi- 
tecture that the structures were erected at the same 
period. Some of the stones are upwards of 20 ft. long. 


House or Commons Names.—One in every three 
members of the House of Commons has a namesake 
in the house. There are in the house five Russells, 
five Bruces, five Hamiltons; and there are four Barings, 
four Egertons, and four Peels, ‘T'hese six names wera 
the six most frequent in the last Parliament alse; they 
had 25 members then, and they have 27 now. There 
are also 14 surnames, each of which is borne by 
three members—namely, Cavendish, Dundas, Gros- 
venor, King, Les‘ie (with Waldegrave Leslie), Lind- 
say, Lowther, Miller, Rothschild, Seymour, Smith, 
Stanley, Wynn (or Wynne), and Young. This is a 
larger number of triplets than the last Parliament had. 
There are above 70 other members who have one 





colleague in the house of the same surname. The 
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— 
ames most common out of doors are not the names 
most common in Parliament. The three names 
most frequent in England and Wales taken together 
are Smith, Jones, and Williams. The hand of fate 
was heavy upon the Smiths at the general election of 
1865; there were eightof them in the last Parliament, 
and there are only three in this; and only three mem- 
bers bear the name either of Williams or Jones, two 
of Williams, and one of Jones. 


SURGEONS IN THE ARMY AND NAYY. 

Tue committee appointed in November, 1865, by 
the Admiraity, War Office, and Horse Guards—and 
including, besides the representatives of these depart- 
ments, a delegate from the College of Surgeons and 
from the College of Physicians—has presented its re- 
port upon “ the whole question of the rank, pay, and 
gosttion of the medical officers of the army and navy.” 
The committee has inquired into the nature of the 
alleged grievances and has proposed remedies which 
it is hoped will be satisfactory. 

They recommend that their relative rank shall be 
recognized in seat and precedence at mixed boards, 
but suggest that these boards may in many cases be 
discontinued, reports from medical officers being sub- 
stituted. They advise the distinct statement of rela- 
tive rank in the army list, and other alterations in 
the printing of the lists which will meet the present 
objections of medical officers. 

“In view of the proper requirements of the service, 
end in order to encourage the coming forward of a 
arger number of the most eligible class of candidates, 
and thus to rendgr the competitive examination really 
worthy of the dame, and such as was contemplated 
upon its establishment,” they recommend an increase 
p pay: For assistant-surgeons, above five years’ ser- 
vice, 128. 6d. in lieu of 11s. 64. per diem ; above ten 
years’ service, 15¢. in lieu of 13s., or, on promotion, 
17s. 6d.; above fifteen years, 17s, 6d., in lieu of 13s. 
For surgeons, above ten years’ service, 17s. 6d., and 
above fifteen years 20s. For surgeon-majors, about 
twenty years, or on promotion, 24s.; above twenty- 
five years, 27s. 

They recommend that army medical officers be per- 
mitted to retire after twenty years’ service on full 
pay ; but provisoes are attached to the recommendation 
which may not be so satisfactory as could be wished. 
Surgeon-majors retiring compulsorily at fifty-five years 
of age will receive the half-pay of £1 a day. 

In respect to the navy, the Commission make a 
number of recommendations which we have not space 
to quote; but they have recognized the propriety and 
justice of placing the naval on an equal footing with 
the military medical officers—which has not been the 
case hitherto—and recommend measures which will 
not only have that effect, but will even hold ont ad- 
ditional advantages, such as may in some degree com- 
pensate for the leas favourable nature of the naval 
service, and particularly for the difference which exists 
between the two services in the matter of forced loss 
of time upon half-pay. 

They recognized also the fact that, “in order to 
meet the increased competition which other fields of 
employment open to medical men in civil life, it is 
necessary to increase the pay and prospective advan- 
tages of the service in order to obtain a due supply of 
well and liberally educated candidates.” 

The special favour shown to the navy has drawn 
forth a protest from the Army Director-General, Dr. 
Gibson; otherwise the committee seem unanimous. 


EVA ASHLEY. 
ee 
CHAPTER LXIL 

EVELYN’S OLD NURSE MAKES A REVELATION, 


For a week Mrs. Ashley had scarcely slept ; but on 
this night a heavy, dreamless slumber, the offspring 
of utter exhaustion, both of mind and body, fell upon 
her, and lasted till a late hour on the following morn- 
ing. 
i he heaviest portion of the load she had so long 
borne was lifted; the dire confession was made; and 
her daughter had not shrunk away from her with re- 
proaches, as she feared she might. 

She trusted to the strong affection which bound 
Bessie to her, to shield her from the contamely her 
crime merited, and she thrust aside the bitter repug- 
nance of her daughter to the union which, she be- 
lieved, could alone save her from falling over the 
precipice on which she stood. 

Like the qriminal who sleeps soundly on the eve of 
execution, the guilty woman lay motionless and dream- 
less during those important hours in which the deci- 
sion of her fate was made by her child. 

When she awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, 
and when Winny appeared in answer to her bell, she 
eagerly enquired: 





“Has Miss Bessie gone down stairs yet, Winny? 
I must have sadly overslept myself.” 

“T should think you have,” replied the woman, 
with emphasis, “for it is ten, by the big hall clock. 
Bat Miss Bessie has not been down stairs neither, 
this morning. When breakfast was ready for Master 
Frank, I knocked at her door and told her he wanted 
to see her. I suppose she was sleeping as sound as 
a dormonse, for she never answered me at all.” 

“Did you go into her chamber?” asked Mrs. Ashley, 
nervously. ‘It is very unusual for Bessie to lie in 
bed so late. Perhaps she may be ill.” 

“I didn’t goin. I just peeped in, and saw that the 
curtains were drawn round the bed, and as I supposed 
she was sleeping nicely, I lether alone. There was a 
good fire on the hearth, and I saw she didn’t want for 
anything.” 

“You did quite right, and I am glad you did not 
interrupt hers):~bers. The poorchild bas not seemed 
in good spirits of late, and I am afraid she slept 
badly. Mr. Frank has had his breakfast, then ?” 

“O, yes ma’am—hours ago. I heard him say that 
he was off to the Oaks to meet some of the wedding 

y as was a-coming to-day. In fact he told me to 
tell Miss Bessie where he was gone \ 

“This will make a new compMation,” reflected 
Mrs. Ashley. “ Delancey may be the Gerson Frank was 
anxious to meet, and in spite of Mr. Ashley's pro- 
hibition, he may come here to-day. to see Bessie. I 
know he was written to and forbidden to make his ap- 
pearance at this house, but no answer was vouchsafed, 
and the young man will doubtless carry out his own 
intentions regardless of ‘the letter. 
Bessie! why did Iever permit you to make that fatal 
northern tour ?” 

While these thoughts flitted through Mrs. Ashley's 
mind, she hurriedly made her morning toilette, and 
went, herself to the chamber of her daughter, to claim 
from her a greeting in her new character. 

The lock yielded to her touch. There was an air 
of disorder in the appearance of the room which at 
once struck the visitor. 

She knew that Bessie was fastidiously neat in the 
arrangement of her apartment; but now the bureau 
doors were partly open, and garments hung over the 
edges ; the wardrobe doors stood wide apart, and Mrs. 
Ashley saw at once that the travelling dress, bonnet 
and wrappings had all disappeared. 

In wild alarm she tore open the curtains of the bed 
to find that it had not been slept in on the previous 
night, and she realized the fear, which had struck dismay 
to her heart. She sank down, moaning: 

“‘Gone—gone—lost to mp for ever! Oh, heaven, 
why will not my hard heart break at once? I have 
nothing left now—nothing !” 

Winny had followed her to her young lady’s 
chamber, and she lifted her mistress and placed her on 
a chair, with indignant commiseration, which found 
utterance in mingled reproaches and consolations. 

“ T just knew you'd drive my young missis to some- 
thing dreadful before you were done, and you have 
done it now.” 

On the table lay Bessie’s open portfolio, and a 
folded paper rested on the leaves, on which was writ- 
ten, in large letters, “ For Minny.” 

Trembling, and scarcely able to hold herself up, 
Mrs. Ashley grasped the note, glanced at the words 
traced within, and uttered the cry which had so 
alarmed Winny. 


“Minny—I am going in search of the young girl 
whose place I have so long usurped. I cannot re- 
main here another day with the knowledge that I am 
an interloper. Have no fears for me, for I have 
taken money with me to pay my expenses, and I 
think I have wit enough to take care of myself. 

“ BEssIz.” 


Unable longer to control herself, Mrs. Ashley burst 
into such wild hysteric cries as soon brought the 
household round her, and the flight of Bessie at once 
became known to the servants, 

The unanimous opinion among them was, that their 
young lady had eloped to avoid the persecutions they 
all knew she had endured on account of her refusal to 
marry Frank, and the deepest sympathy was felt and 
expressed for her. 

It was agreed among them that so messenger should 
be sent to Arden Place to inform Mr. Ashley of what 
had occurred, till their mistress was in a condition to 
give orders to that effect. 

The boy was told to saddle the pony, and go over to 
the Oaks to warn Mr. Wentworth of Bessio’s disap- 
pearance; but that young renegade thought it best to 
loiter in the woods till he saw Frank galloping to- 
wards Ashurst at full speed. 

The boy plucked up courage to ride across the road 
in front of him, at the same time making a sign to him 
to stop and with him. 

“ Please, sir, Miss Bessie’s gone off, and I went with 
her to the train; but I have not told anyone but you, 
sir, because she told me not to.” 


Oh, Bessie— |} off 


Frank turned his excited face towards the speaker, 
and said: 

“Tt is true, then, that your young mistress is gone, 
and you helped her off? Tell me every particular, that 
I may knew where to follow her.” 

After much. circumlocution, Wentworth gathered 
from the lad that soon after daylight Bessie had 
come to the stable where he was feeding the pony, 
which she ordered him to saddle as well as her own 
riding horse. 

She gave him some silver to ride with her whither 
she meant to go, and say nothing of it to anyone unti! 
questioned by Mr. Wentworth himself. By that time 
- would be beyond pursuit, and he might tell all he 

ew. 

Bessie had also given him a letter with orders to take 
it to the Oaks and place it in the hands of Miss Welby 
herself, but not to say a word on the subject of her 
departure from Ashurst. 

To the unbounded amazement of the lad she rode to 
the. station, caught the London train, and was out of 
sight before he fully comprehended that she was 
actually going away. 

He then made his way to the Oaks, greatly dis- 
turbed in mind by the burdensome secret confided to 
his keeping; but ‘he was true to his promise, and said 
nothing of his young lady’s departure when he was 
admitted to Miss Welby’s presence for the purpose 
of delivering the letter confided to his’ care. 

He returned home, heard. the affair discussed 
among the servants, but still held his peace as to the 
share he had had in getting his young mistress safely 


After an early, breakfast Wentworth had also gone 
over to the Oaks in the hope that he should find De- 
lancey there, and between them they could concert some 
course of action that would end in triumphing over 
his uncle. But he was not among the guests who had 
arrived, and the bride elect was not visible. 

Frank spent a few hours with Rufus, who informed 
him that Bessie had that morning very mysteriously 
sent a letter to Delancey under cover to his sister. 

No suspicion of what had actually taken place aroso 
till one of the servants came in to say that the news 
had gone through the neighbourhood that Miss 
ste had disappeared from her home oa the previous 

ight 


Wentworth mounted his horse in hot haste, and 
set out on his return to Ashurst, Bewildered more 
than ever by the account of Bessie’s elopement, he 
again put spurs to his horse, and never drew rein ti)! 
he reached the house. 

By this time Mrs. Ashley had become more com- 
posed, and when Frank’s return was made known to 
her, she sent for him to come to her room. 

When he entered, he found her lying on her bed, 
her features so white and.drawn that she looked 
twenty years older to him than on the previous 
night. 

When he saw her thus all Frank’s anger at her 
late conduct vanished, and he took her hand and ten- 
derly said: 

“T already have some trace of Bessie, Minny, and 
I will foliow her at once, and bring her back to you 
Do'nt give up so; she has not gone of with Delancey, 
if that be your fear.” 

“T am aware of that,” she faintly replied. “I know 
whither she has gone, and for what purpose, but I am 
too weak to make explanations now—they can te 
given later. She will be found in London, I have 
every reason to believe; what she seeks there you wil! 
know soon enough. But she is unprotected, her 
money may be exhausted, and I tremble for what may 
happen to # young and inexperienced girl alone in acity 
like that. Follow her, Frank, and. inquire for her at 
the house of George Allen. I believe she will as- 
sume my former name, so you had better inquire if 
Miss Wilde has been there, and where she is to be 
found.” 

“ Did she leave any. writing by which you gained 
this information ?” asked Frank, much puzzled. 

“Yes, yes—a note was left for me. She did not 
absolutely tell me whither, she had. gone, but from 
something that passed between us last night, 1 am 
led to conjecture thatifany onecan guide you to her 
it will be Mr. Alen. Oh,.Frank! spare me now, fo: 
yousee how I suffer ; only do my. bidding, and whev 
you meet Bessie, tell her she may reveal all to you 
I shall not live to bear the——” 

Her voice sank away ina faint moan, and Frank, 
evidently touched by her anguish, hastened to say: 

T will obey you, Minny, and I go now to make 
my preparations for leaving by the next train. Good 
by ; keep up your spirits, for i shall be. sure,to bring 
Bessie back to you in safety. Has any one been sent 
to inform my uncle of what has happened? Oh! bis 
rage will be fearful.” 

It was soon ascertained that no one had undertaken 
the task of conveying such unwelcome information 
to Arden’ Place, and. -Wentworth said, as he had 





ample time to see Mr. Ashley before the hour for. his 
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departure arrived, he would go over himself and 
apprise him of Bessie’s flight. 

In half an hour he was on his way to his uncle, 
with many misgivings as to the effect the news he 
carried with him might have on his treatment of 
Evelyn. 

Only the day before she had been released from her 
confinement, and the glimpse her lover had obtained 
of her assured him that she was suffering already from 
its effects. She had lost all her bright colour, and 
ber eyes looked dim with weeping. 

But all Wentworth’s anticipations of what might 
happen fell far short of the violence shown by Mr. 
Ashley when he was assured that Bessie had actually 
braved hig authority so far as to escape from him 
clandestinely. 

He-raved, he abused Mrs. Ashley as an inefficient 
guardian, accused Wentworth of having helped Bessie 
off, and-figally ordered poor Evelyn into instant con- 
finetm@nty towemain there till the runaway was re- 
captated,-and brought back to Ashurst to undergo 
(he aéntemce already pronounced upon her. 

Frank made no attempt at self-defence, for he saw 
it would be quite useless. He saw his beloved re- 
turned to her dreary prison, without the power to 
defend or assist her in any way, but he was resolved 
that it should not long be so. On his return he 
would find means to release Evelyn, or perish in the 
atvempt. 

His uncle angrily said, as he saw himabout to take 
‘ris heave : J 

“And what do yon mean to do to recover your 
bettothed wife? It is more important to you to bring 
her Hack 'safe'than it is even to me.” 

“Lamgoiiig in pursuit of her, sir. She is known to 
uavé taken the train, and Minny thinks that she has 
gone-to London.” 

‘ Lotidon, where that fellow, Delancey, lives! Yes, 
{ see now that you and Mrs. Ashley have been play- 
ing into-each other’s hands, and while you hypocriti- 
cally pretended to be making up your mind to do what 
is right, you were artfully urging Bessie to her ruin. 
if she joins Delancey and becomes his wife, I will never 
forgive nor see her again, and I will double my vigi- 
lance over Evelyn. Don’t flatter yourself that she will 
ever have the chance to elope with you.” 

‘Bessie has not gone to Delancey, nor is he in 
London at this time. I do not know what has taken 
er away in this mysterious manner, but I shall know 
when I find her again, for Minny bids her tell me a) 1, 
which means, I suppose, that there is some cause for 
uer leaving with which she is acquainted.” 

“Ah, ha! So Mrs. Ashley is implicated in this 
lisgraceful transaction. I shall go to Ashurst myself, 
and insist on knowing why my. daughter was per- 
mitted to make herself the talk of the county by going 
off in this scandalous manner. I will order the car- 
viage at once.” 

“I think you will have your ride for nothing, sir, 
for Minny is too ill to receive you; she is not ina 

ondition to bear the agitation of meeting you, and 
hearing your reproaches.” 

‘I will write to her, then, and give her my opinion 
of her guardianship. I was a fool to suffer Bessie to 
remain with her a day after I came here. <A pretty 
end she has come to, through Mrs. Ashley’s stupid 
negligence and my own indulgence.” 

The last word caused a faint smile to curl Frank's 
lip, at which his uncle burst forth again in a furious 
tirade of abuse, in the midst of which he left him. 

As he was crossing the lawn to mount his horse, he 
encountered Maitland, with a savage frown on his 
young brow. 

The lad looked thoroughly enraged and disgusted 
as he ation his cousin with both hands defiantly 
<lenched; 

* He’s gone and locked Evy up in that den again, 
Frank, and if you had the spirit of a man in you, in 
place of running off after Bessie, who can always 
takeeare of herself, you would stop here and batter 
down that old rat-hole, if you couldn’t get Evy out 
any other way?” 

“Would you help me if I undertook such a thing ?” 
asked Frauk with interest. 

“Of course I would. Hasn’t Evy always stood by 
me, and I wouldn’t be so mean as not to stand by her 
in such troubleas you've brought on her, and are now 
running away from.” 

“ Don't accuse me of wrong-doing before you know 
all, Maitland. Suppose your father should find out 
that you had leagued against him, what do you think 
he would do to you?” 

“Oh, he'd blow me up sky high, I suppose; but I’m 
like @ cat, and I should be sure to come dowa safe. I 
ain’t much afraid of him, because I can run away, and 
his feet keep him from running after me. If poor 
ae could run as fast as I can, she’d be a deal better 
off,” 


“Evelyn loves you, Maitland, and she does every- 
thing she can to make you happy. I am glad to find 
that you have some gratitude to her for her kindness 





to you, and I am going to test it now. I am going to 
London, but I shall be back in a few days. Find means 
to give her this note, which J % rote before leaving 
home, in the hope vat I could give it to her my- 
self. If you will place it safely in her hands, I 
promise to bring you whatever you may ask as your 
reward.” 

“Will you now, Frank? That is jolly! for I 
haven't a gun that is fit to shoot with, and I want one 
bad enough. I asked the governor for one, but he 
raved at me for wanting anything that will cost so 
much money. How much will it cost now do you 
think, Frank?” 

“Never mind about the cost; you shall have it 
when I come back ‘if you will do my errand 
faithfully.” 

“There's my hand on it; Frank. Before the sun 
goes down Evy shall have this paper. Since Bessie 
oy 5 am coming here, father is more irritable than ever, 
and the way he flies up at ma’ isa sin. I wonder how 
she stands it. But I'll be even with him for all that, 
for I mean to help you get Evelyn out of her 

n.” 

The two parted with a good understanding, and 
Wentworth went on hig way with a lighter heart for 
the faint gleam of hope he had been able to impart to 
his beloved. 

Keeping out of his father’s sight, Maitland watched 
his opportunity, and made his way unobserved to the 
room beneath the tower. The key was left-in the lock 
on the door of the lower apartment, though it was 
turned. 

The one which closed Evelyn’s door was removed 
by old Hagar, and takenaway with her; but this was 
allowed to remain, as the room was frequently re- 
sorted to for old lumber. 

Maitland had first assured Himself that Hagar was 
in her own cabin, and not likely to visit her prisoner 
till supper time ; so he made his way to the foot of the 
staircase, and was-soon standing on the little platform 
in front of the door. 

Evelyn was weeping bitterly when the sound of 
Maitland’s voice speaking throug the key-hole aroused 
her from the indulgence of her grief. She arose with 
alacrity, and went to the door to hear what he had to 


say. 

He hissed through the narrow aperture: 

“ This is the meannest thing the governor's been and 
done yet! After oll Frank promised, he’s gone and 
put you in this horrid old den again, just because 
Bessie’s run off. I like her spirit, I do; and if you 
want to get away too, I am ready to help you.” 

“Don’t talk in that way, Maty dear. Some one 
might overhear you, and get you in a scrape with 
papa. I saw Frank a moment, but could not speak 
tohim. Did—did he leave anything with you for 
me?” e 

‘COf course he did, or I shouldn’t be here now. 
He and I mean to get you out of this, but we haven't 
yet quite fixed ona plan. I'll push his note under the 
door, and if you want to answer it, I'll bring you some 
paper and apencil, and give your letter to Frank 
when he comes back.” 

“Oh, Maty, you are a good boy in spite of sil your 
wildness. Make haste and give me the note before any 
one comes; and be sure to come here every day and 
speak to me.” P 

“Yes—I'll do that much for you anyhow, Evy. 
Look out now; here goes for a circumvendilous way 
of getting a love-letter. It’s prime fun to get ahead 
of the governor in this manner.” 

He stooped, and thrust the paper Wentworth had 
given him through the wide crevice beneath the door, 
and then made good his retreat without being observed 
by any one. 

Jane was lying upon her bed in a state of semi-con- 
sciousness. She had heard and understood what was 
passing between the brother and sister, though her 
brain was still bewildered, and she could not account 
for the presezice of her young lady as a prisoner in her 


room. 

Evelyn snatched up the precious missive, and by the 
light of the fire eagerly read the lines her luver had 
addressed to her. They ran as follows: 

“My Darling,—Keep up your spirits, and hope 

for the best, 1 now see my way clearly before me. 
Since Bessie has thus openly defied her father, she will 
never return unless perfect freedom of action is granted 
her. ' 
“T cannot tell what Ied to her flight, but I shall 
soon know. From Mrs. Ashley’s extreme agitation, 
when I saw her this morning, 1 think that something 
passed between them last night which led to this es- 
capade. 

“At all events, it places me where I was before; 
and when I get back, I will rescue you at all hazards. 

“ Your devoted 
“PRAnk.” 

Evelyn pressed the lines to her lips and heart, and 
in the sweet assurance that her Jover was faithful to 
her she almost forgot the dreary ; -ison-room and the 


half-dead woman who lay in helpless immobility near 
her. 

Jane had again sunk into a heavy sluap, from which 
she was aroused by"the appearance of Uagar with her 
supper. 

This woman came up regularly three times each 
day, to perform such services as were neces- 
sary for the invalid, and to bring her young lady 
such food as her father permitted to be sent her. 

He did not absolutely put her on bread and water, 
as he bad at one time threatened, but no delicacies 
were sent up to her, and her food was quite as plain 
as that of the sick woman. 

Evelyn did not repine at this, for she had little 
appetite, and deprived of exercise, she knew she 
would fall ill if she was supplied with luxurious food. 

She begged to have some books sent her, and 
Augusta so far relented as to send them to her with- 
out her husband’s knowlédge, ? 

Every day Maitland managed to visit her door a few 
moments without being discovered: but, in spite of 
all, the time passed heavily enough to her who seemed 
stripped of all the joys of youth and life by the arbi- 
trary thraldom in which she was held. 

Evelyn watched over her nurse with extreme solici- 
tude, and she sometimes thought that Jane knew what 
was passing around her, though she pretended to 
be quite helpless and stolid whenever Hagar was in 
the room. 

The old woman had delegated to Evelyn the duty 
of administering Jane’s medicine; thusshe was entirely 
ignorant of the change of remedies, and dreamed not 
that she was undoing what her master had striven to 
accomplish for months past. 

When Mr. Ashley’s violence against the lovers first 
broke forth upon his discovering their attachment to 
éach other, a sharp interview had taken place between 
himself and Jane. 

What she then said to him convinced Mr. Ashley 
that if the interests of her nursling would not be 
compromised by a union with Wentworth, she willed 
it to take place. 

If he opposed the marriage, she threatened to re- 
veal her secret, and give Evelyn freedom to choose 
her own fate, without asking his consent. 

Jane consented to defer action till their arrival at 
Arden Place, and her crafty and unscrupulous adver- 
sary prepared to use the means he had provided for 
this very contingency. 

Unluckily for the nurse she ate something that dis- 
agreed with her, and the opportunity Ashley wanted 
was found. 

He would not take her life, he thought, but he 
would cast the strong woman into imbecility of mind 
and partial paralysis of body by the use of the power- 
ful drug he had obtained in Marseilles. 

With his activity of mind Ashley had dabbled in 
nearly every science, aud in that of medicine he had 
acquired considerable skill. 

The minute quantity of his powder that he at first 
caused to be administered to her, caused a drowsiness 
that could not be shaken off—a larger dose produced 
a species of coma, and in that state she was conveyed 
to the tower, and left to the mercy of old Hagar. 

He pretended to change the medicine, but under 
various disguises, the same drug was given in sufficient 
quantities to keep both the body and the mind of the 
unfortunate woman in a prostrate condition. 

Eventually she must have passed from this state 
into death, but for the observations made by Evelyn, 
and her resolution to torment her no more with 
potions that evidently produced no beneficial result. 

On the second evening after her return to her 
prison, Evelyn was sitting by the fire listening to the 
rising wind which heralded a storm, and casting 
anxious glances upward tothe cloadsthat driftedrapidly 
over the sky, occasionally permitting a glimpse of the 
stars, and then veiling all in obscurity. 

There was no light in the room, save that from the 
stove, which fortunately had an open front which 
allowed the glare of the fire to shine fitfully through- 
out the room. 

At length the storm burst with wild fury. The 
wind shook the tower to its foundation, and rattled 
the dome till the lonely watcher began to fear that it 
might be blown away. 

The pattering of the rain upon the glass was inex- 
pressibly dreary, and the helpless girl sat pale and 
shivering, listening with dread tothe wild blast that 
roared without. 

The wind at last died away, and Evelyn was about 
to arise to prepare for her nightly rest, when she 
was startled by a voice from the bed saying quite 
distinctly : 

“ Miss Evelyn, is that you ?” 

She sprang to Jane’s side and was surprised to see 
that her eyes were wide open, with an expression of 
intelligence in them, and she joyfully said: 

“Oh! ma bonne, you are better. You know me 
once more! Thank God that I have been able to 





help you.” 
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“ Yes, I know you, and I have seen you here for 
several days, but I wouldn't speak till I knew I could 
talk rationally. Why are you put here to look after 
me? Has Mr. Ashley shut us up together, now that 
he has got possession of the property he came to 
claim in your name?” 

“Don’t talk so wildly, Jane. 
quite right yet.” 

“Yes it is,” persisted the woman. “' His doses made 
me sick, but when I struggled against taking them 
they were forced on me. I have been getting better 
for several days, but I waited till I was strong and 
sensible enough to speak with you about what con- 
cerns you. Isit true that we are put here together, 
Miss Evelyn?” 

The young girl changed colour and reluctantly 
said: 

“ Yes, Jane, it istrue. My fatheris offended with 
me, and he sent me——” 

The woman here sat up in her bed and wrathfully 
interrupted her : 

“And where is Mr. Wentworth? What is he 
doing that he does not get you out of such a dis- 
graceful place as this for you to stayin!” 

“Prank is not to blame, Jane. He has done all he 
can for me, but I cannot seek his protection without 
the consent of my father.” 

“Consent of fiddlesticks!” 


Your mind cannot be 


exclaimed the irate | 





[EVELYN’s OLD NURSE MAKES A REVELATION. } 


liberally at first, but he never came back again, nor 
ever sent any one to inquire after you. You looked 
like the dead child, and Mr. Ashley at once madea 
bargain with Maddy to take you in her place. She 
was naturally glad to rid herself of a strange child 
that had no claims on her, but she was a soft-hearted 
creature, and I don’t think she would have agreed to 
give you up if I had not been employed to go with 
you as your nurse. That is why L refused to leave you 
when Mr. Ashley offered ine a large sum of money if 
I would stay in France when you were coming here. 
But I might as well have done s0, for all the use I’ve 
been to you since I've been here; but I'll be even with 
him now as sure as my name is Jane Tomkins.” 

She might have talked on much longer without in- 


| terruption, for Evelyn sat staring at her with an ex- 


pression of utter bewilderment, and it was several 


| moments before she gasped: 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


woman, who now fully understood how and why she | 
had been circumvented and deprived of all power to | 
| Afr. Ashley, and tell him that I told you this story and 


“ Listen to me, Miss Evelyn, 


assist her young lady. 
Mr. Ashley is 


for Iam telling youthe solemn truth. 
§ 3 


no more your father than Iam your mother, and if | 


you want to run off with this young man you needn't 
stop to ask his consent.” 

Evelyn burst into tears. 

“Oh, Jane, your mind still wanders, or yon would 
not talkin such a mannerasthis. Harsh and cruel as 
my father has been to me, I love him too dearly to 
seek-my own happiness without his approbation.” 

The nurse raised herself up by a sudden effort and 
earnestly said: 

“Tam as soundin mind as you are, and I repeat 
that Mr. Ashley is not your father. His daughter 
died in my sister-in-law’s house in France, and you 
were adopted in her place because she was the heiress 
of great wealth.” 

“ Who then am I?” asked Evelyn, with a frightened 
expression, for Jane spoke so calmly now that she 
was constrained to believe that she fully understood 
the purport of her words. 

‘ You had been left with Madeline, who took in 
children to nurse, by an English gentleman, who paid 





“This is terrible+terrible!—who can I be, Jane? 
to whom can I belong?” 

“ Heaven knows, but I don't. The man that left you 
said you were not his own, but had been adopted by 
his wife.” 

“What was his name? 
was he from ?” 

“There you're too hard for me. Mr. Ashley got 
the name from Maddy, but I have no memory for 
names. Get out of this dreadful place as soon as 
you can, Miss Evelyn, and go with Mr. Wentworth to 
church. When you come back man and wife, go before 


What part of the world 


you kuow it to be true.” 

“But suppose I find it impossible to do that, Jane? 
Besides, you have aided in the swindle of which you 
accuse Mr. Ashley, and if it comes to light you will 
be equally liable to punishment with him.” 

“Well, I don’t care about that, if he comes in 
for his share too. Only you marry Mr. Wentworth 
and make yourself happy, and it don’t matter much 
what becomes of me.” 

Evelyn was touched with this proof of ber affection 
for herself, and she pressed the haud of Jane to her 
lips, and said: 

“You have always been my best friend, Jane, and 
now I can understand why you were my only onein this 
family. If Frank will agree to marry a nameless 
wanderer, who has so long been imposed on the world 
as a great heiress, I promise to do as you bid me. 
With the certainty that I am not Mr. Ashley's daughter, 
all my scruples vanish, and although I have a strong 
attachment for him I have so long looked on as my 
father, I will effect my escape at the earliest possible 
moment after Frank returns. 





“ Where has lie gone, and left you to pine away iu 
this windy old rattletrap ?” 

“He has gone to open the way to our future union,” 
she evasively replied. 

After a few moments’ silence Evelyn again addresse! 
her nurse, and drew from ber a minute relation of 
everything that had occurred at the time she was r- 
moved from her sister’s house. 

After questioning her again and again, she came to 
the conclusion that Jane’s mind was perfectly clear, 
and her memory on the important points in question 
was unimpaired. 

The conclusion slowly dawned on her mind that 
she was indeed an orphan, without name or station, 
and in it she found courage to resolve to wriie to 
Wentworth the history of the fraud which had been 
perpetrated, and if he still asked her to be his wife she 
would no longer scruple to leave clandestinely tho 
howe in which she had suffered so much, and in which 
she really possessed no more right than any otler 
stranger. 

Her supposed wealth had bronght her nothing but 
suffering, and she was even happy in the thought 
that with its renunciation she gained the right to cov- 
sult only her own happiness and that of her chosen 
one. 

Of Frank's willingness to take her for herself 
alone she never for one moment doubted, andaserene 
calm which had not rested on her brow for inonths, 
now settled there, 

She counselled her nurse to conceal ‘the improve- 
ment in her condition from old Hagar till Frank re- 
turned, aud some measures had been concerted for 
their deliverance from captivity. To this Jane readily 
consented, and several days passed over in alternate 
hope and expectation. 

Day after day Maitland managed to get to her door, 
and communicated such news as he thouglit could 
interest her. 

Nothing had been heard from Wentworth or Bessie, 
and his father still raged over her escape from bis 
tyranny. 

He brought with him the paper and pencil he had 
promised, and Evelyn wrote a long letter, in which 
she detailed the extraordinary revelation her nurse 
had made to her, and expressed her determination to 
leave the tower upon the first opportunity that offere(, 
leaving behind her an explanation of her reasons {or 
repudiating the authority of Mr. Ashley. 

This done, her sad heart awaited the return of her 
lover as the signal of freedom, and grew sick with 
hope deferred. 

(To be contsnued.) 
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THE 


BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 
_-_ o> 
CHAPTER LIIL 


Joy never feasts so high, 
As when the first course is of misery. 
Suckling. 
A springing joy, 
# pleasure, which no language can express, 
An ecstasy, that mothers only feel, 


Plays round my heart! A, Philips. 


Axnout the same time that Raymond set out to visit 
Loraine in his sloop, Walter was in his studio, re- 


clining idly upon a lounge, with a thoughtful look 
His easel, paints, and brushes 


on his handsome face. 


[COLTE LORAINE’S CONFESSION. } 


“If you please, sir, there’s a box come, sir, for 
you.” 
“Very well, Parkin,” responded Walter. 


“T ex- 
pected it. Let the man who brought it assist you in 
bringing it in here.” 

Parkin bowed and withdrew, soon returning with 
the man who brought the box, and that article, a 
good-sized wooden affair, was deposited near the 
centre of the studio, and the two men then with- 
drew. é 

After a few minutes absence the valet returned to 
open thebox, which operation was speedily performed, 
and Walter was again left alone. 

The artist then arose and glanced over the contents 
with an air of melancholy interest, it being filled with 

| books and pictures that had once adorned Mrs. 

| Loraine’s cottage. 


Kuowing*the nature of Loraine, Walter had fore- | 
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her ladyship, sadly. ‘“ You know that I am not free 
from troubles, and sometimes they seem greater than 
I can bear!” 

Walter expressed his sympathy in delicate terms, 
adding: 

“Can I not assist your ladyship in bearing your 
grief, or conquering it? If you would contide in 
me, the trouble might look less !’’ 

“It is about Raymond. I know of his late designs 
upon your life, Walter, and the knowledge weighs me 
to the earth !” 

Walter started, his fears that her ladyship had 
overheard his conversation with Raymond in the 
boudoir being verified, and-e pressed her ladyship's 
hand in silent sympathy, not knowing what to say to 
comfort her in her disappointment in her son. 

“It is not because I love Raymond,” said her lady- 
ship, aftera pause. ‘It is impossible to love a nature 





were stored away in an adjoining closet, he having | seen a possibility of his claiming the effects of his | like his! I think nature made a mistake in giving 


left them untouched for several days. 


tco much excited of late fo begin a new picture, and 
had occupied himself chiefly with thoughts of Geral- 
dine, of Lady Rosenbury, and of his mysterious late 
He had received the second letter sent him by 
the latter, but, as it afforded no clue to the where- 
abouts of the fugitive, it did not greatly relieve his 
He knew, however, that 
he had not yet been captured by his enemies, from 


guest. 


anxieties in regard to him. 





| been presents to her from himself. 


| voluutary voyage in the Remorseful Petrel, Walter 








He had been | late wife, to sacrifice them for money to gratify his 
ruling passion, and he had resolved to save his sup- | Raymond, they settle upon you, Walter. 
posed mother’s books and pictures, most of which had | if you were only my son instead of Raymond! 
| said it was not because I love Raymond that 1 am 


Soon after his in- 


had written to Mrs. Williams, informing her that 
Colte Loraine was alive and in London ; that be might 
soon claim the possessions of the late Mrs. Loraine, 
which must all be given up to him, with the exception 


the fact that. Doctor Murc’s spy continued to linger | ‘of the few articles given to Martha Williams, and 
about the street, watching all who entered or left the | the books and pictures. These latter he requested 


house occupied by Walter. 


| to havé neatly packed and sent him, and they had 


At the moment we look in upon lim, the artist was just arrived, in pursuance of his orders. 


holding in his hands a Court paper, in which he had | 


The pictures were placed in a compartment of the 


just read the announcement of the forthcoming ball | box by themselves, and these Walter took out, looking 


at the Countess of Montford’s. 


powerful Italian family. 
theearl's beautiful niece, the belle of the season, ‘and 
Walter smiled as he read it, thinking: 

“All these social honours are of little account to 
Geraldine now! She cares more for being the guid- 
ing star, the genial sun, of one happy home, than®for 
all the plaudits of the gay world! She does not feel 
it hard to give up her titled admirers for an 
obscure and low-born man asI am! My noble 
darling!” 

A happy smile carved his lips a 
up to a pleasant reverie, of whi 
dine’s noble qualities formed th 

His thoughts were at length 
valet, who entered, saying: 








he gave himself 
“Lady Geral- 










in upon by his 


The paper stated that 
the attendance would be unusually large, in honour of 
the lovely bride of the earl, who, as was generaily 
known, was the last member of a noble and once | touched the books, when Lady Rosenbury entered the 
There was some allusion to 


| 





upon them with much interest, many of them having 
been his earlier efforts. 


He was still regarding them, not having yet 


studio, and he advanced to meet her with a joyful 
exclamation. : 

‘* Dear Lady Rosenbury,” he said, placing a chair 
for her accommodation, “ what an unexpected plea- 
sure to see you here !” 

“You don’t deserve it at all, my dear boy,” re- 
turned her ladyship, with asmile. “It seems an age 
since you came to see me. You and Geraldine have 
neglected me strangely of late!” 

Walter raised her ladyship’s hand to his lips, reply- 


ing: 
“T intended visiting Rosenbury House this even- 
ing. But your ladyship is not looking well. In 
truth, dear Lady Rosenbury, you are very pale!” 

“T am only sick at heart, my dear Walter,” replied 





me a mother’s instincts, for iastead of going out to 
Oh, Walter, 
J 


so deeply grieved at his condnct., It is because my 
dear husband’s son should be so unworthy of him, be 
cause the last of the Rosenburys should be a blot and 
disgrace upon his line and name, because of the evil 
he will do in the world with his unchecked passiozis, 
cowardly heart, and unscrupulous will. Oh, would 
that I had been childless rather than the mother of 
Raymond!” 

“Would that I had been your son!” said Walter, 
moved to tears by her ladyship’s wild burst oi 
grief. 

Lady Rosenbury reiterated the wish, adding : 

‘*] talked with Raymond yesterday, begging him 
to follow in his father’s steps, but I discovered that he 
has inherited nothing of ‘the nature of my dear hus 
band. It may seem harsh and unmotherly to say it, 
but he is utterly worthless! There is very little 
goodin him! I have disowned him, Walter. He is 
no longer my son!” 

Walter felt that whatever course might be taken 
by her ladyship could not fail to be merciful as well as 
just, and he therefore made no reply. 

Lady Rosenbury soon continued: 

“ You are aware, Walter, that I possess in my own 
right and at my absolute disposal a large fortune. For 
many years | have had the intention of bequeathing it 
to a person outside my own fawily, and yesterday | 
made a will to that effect. I informed Raymond of 
the step I proposed taking, before the arrival of my 
attorney, and he was very violent in his anger!” 
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“ But he is wealthy enough without your fortune, 
dear Lady Rosenbury,” said Walter. 

“Certainly. But I think he is quite as angry at 
my chosen heir as at the loss of my fortune,” said 
her ladyship, adding, with a smile, “ but you express 
no curiosity to know to whom I intend bequeathing 
my property. Guess who is to be my heir !” 

“T hope whoever it is, he or she will be obliged to 
wait many years,” responded the artist, affectionately. 
“Your ladyship has probably very kindly be- 
queathed your fortune to some charitable institu- 
tion - 

“By no means. I have willed it to my adopted 
son, Walter Loraine !” 

The artist was most unaffectedly astonished at 
this revelation, and her ladyship enjoyed his emo- 
tion. 

* Tome?” he said, with tears, anda trembling 
voice. ‘Jam to be your ladyship’s heir?” 

“Yes, my dear Walter,” answered Lady Rosen- 
bury. 

“T appreciate your great and generous kindness, 
dear Lady Rosenbury,” said Walter, earnestly, “ but 
pardon me for saying that Lought to decline it. I 
beg you to leaveit to Lord — 

“ Never!” 

But he may change intime. With years he may 
gain wisdom. I fear, your ladyship, that I have come 
between you and Raymond, and I ou to relieve 
me of the crushing sense of obligation ‘which I shall 
endure in being your heir. With the generous be- 
quest of the late Lord Rosenbury, and what I gain by 
the sale of my pictures, I am really rich for one of 
my quiet habits !” 

* ‘True, my dear boy, but I look forward to thetime 
when, as the husband of the Lady Geraldine Sum- 
mers, and yourself a distinguished srtist, your hos- 
pitality will be large and your expenditures heavy. 
Your children must not be portionless. No, Walter, 
I will not listen to any more objections! My husband 
loved you as if you had been hisown gon, and, were 
he alive, would approve my course in making youumy 
heir. Not another word!” 

She placed her finger with playful earnestness on 
Walter's lips, and he kissed her hand in silent grati- 
tude for the proof she had given of her love, al- 
though it was repugnant to his feelings to accept 
ul 

Resuming the subject, the artist pleaded in behalf 
of Raymond, with 8 rare generosity that touched her 
ladysbip, and confirmed her intentions, but he ceased 
wheu she said, resolutely : 

No, Walter, do not say another word in favour of 
ltaymond! Did you ask anything else, I could hardly 
refuse you, but in this case 1 must be my own 
judge. It would be very different if he were de- 
pendant upon me, but you only ask me to swell his 
tlveady full coffers! It could not make him better or 
really happier. It being settled, therefore, that in the 
course of time you are to be my hei and use wisely 
the fortune that will be yours, we will talk of some- 
thing else. Loraine called upon Raymond yesterday, 
and bad a long interview with him !” 

Walter expressed his surprise, remarking that he 
had advised Loraine not to see Raymond again, and 
had received a promise to that effect. 

‘“‘ Raymond said that Loraine made a demand to be 
admitted as a member into my family,” said her lady- 
ship, “but such a demand seems preposterous! If he 
were in earnest, he presumed upon the hold he has 
acquired over Raymond!” 

“I willsee my father,”answered Walter, blushing at 
the relationship be thus acknowledged, “ and see 
that he ceases to annoy your ladyship and breaks off 
all connection with Lord Rosenbury !” 

“Tam inclined to think, Walter, that Raymond 
tried to persuade Loraine to repeat his attempt upon 
your life. I spoke to him, stating my suspicions, and 
his confusion convinced me of their truth. You must 
be on your guard against Loraine, who may repeat 
his late treachery to you in some otherform. Do not 
forget my injunction!” 

“I will not, Lady Rosenbury. How strange it 
seems,” he said, bitterly, “that my father should have 
conspired against the life of hisown son! I cannot 
understand it!” 

“It is equallya mystery to me, Walter. I suppose 
it can be only explained on the ground that Loraine 
Las no natural affections, no heart! I am surprised 

hat Raymond should have dared broach such a sub- 

to your father!” 

Walter sighed, and after a brief silence, asked: 

‘Is your ladyship going to the earl’s ball to-mor- 
row evening?” 

“Yes, on the Lady Geraldine’s account. I have 
not seen her lately and am a little anxious about her.” 

“She meets with little love or sympathy, I think, 
from her relatives. Shall you go?” 

“Tam not invited. The earl, you may remember, 
ended my acquaintance with himself at Rock Land, a 
ew weeks since !” 





“‘Tremember that you told me what he said on 
finding you and Geraldine together on the shore. I 
will tell Geraldine that you are well.” 

“Thank you, dear Lady Rosenbury. I will write 
a note to her to-morrow, under cover to you, if 
your ladyship will kindly forward it. I fear writing 
too often, lest the earl should suspect our correspon- 
dence and break it off D.wish to relate some singu- 
lar events that have ed recently, and gain an 
explanation from Lady Idine.” 

“ What singular events?” f 

Walter replied by relating what he had once before 
partially told her ip, how he had found on the 
sands by the sea, near Bur! rd, during his voyage 
on Loraine’s sloop, the fugitive who afterwards be- 
came his He mentioned that he had met him 
before at k Land, and recognized his features on 
finding him ill with fever. He told how he had 
brought him to his home, how he had told Geraldine 
about him, dwelling on the mystery enveloping his 
guest, and how the had sent him, skilfully dis- 


guised, the persecator and Jate of the fugitive 
to be his nurse. Th ig events were then 
narrated, and Walter : ; 


“Tam quite unable to: how this Dr. Mure 
could have been as a Mr. Bowen by 
the Lady Geraldine. ' have been skilfully 
imposed upon by him, ‘bit*how could he know who 
was my guést, that I hadé. t at all, or that I had 
spoken of him to the ; dine ?” 

“It looks singular, Walter, and, as you say, it is 
probable that Geraldine has been imposed upon. She 
is very generous to the pootjand in some benevolent 
visit may have encountered this Dr. Mure. I will 
ask her to-morrow eveningy and you shall come next 
day to Rosenbury House to hear her reply |” 

alter accepted the imVitation, and her ladyship 
then drew from her potket the deed she had had 
executed, giving Walte® @ehandsome income, and 
placed it in his hands. 

“You must not open it till lram gone home,” she 
said, witha smile. “Pat itin your pocket, my dear 
boy. That is right,” she added, as Walter wonder- 
ingly obeyed her. “ You can read it after my de- | 
parture. What have you been painting lately?” 

“Nothing,” wae the response. “I have not felt 
like work lately, living in such an atmosphere of ex- 
citement. I have thought a great deal of Geraldine’s 
unpleasant social relations, and my longing has been 
great to take her from that atmosphere of coldness to 
a pleasant, loving home! It seems terrible to think 
of waiting two long dreary years before I can 
claim her, but I could bear it better if her life could be 
allj brightand bappy in the mean. time |” 

“ Wait a little longer, Walter,” said her ladyship, 
encouragingly. ‘Geraldine is brave and true- 
hearted, and will not allow herself to be made 
miserable without great cause. And when sufficient 
cause occurs, we can discuss the best way to overcome 
it. And if absolutely necessary for her protection, 
you know, you and Geraldine can contract a marriage 
in Scotland at any time, with my sanction and pre- 
sence atthe ceremony. ButI advise you to be patient. 
Something may yet occur to favour you!” 

“Your ladyship is a good comforter,” returned. 
Walter, gratefully. “I know that you will see our 
dear Geraldine often and observe if she is happy. 
Another cause of my recent excitement has been the 
disappearance of my late guest, who must be wander- 
ing about London somewhere, with.very little money 
in his possession, as I conclude he has not yet 
proffered his claims to his property.” 

** And all this excitement has kept you from paint- 
ing, of course. How have you employed your time 
since I saw you last ?” 

“In thinking and reading, or attempting to read. 
As your ladyship entered, 1 was about looking over a 
box of books and pictures sent me by Mrs. Williams, 
to whom I had written for them, fearing that my 
father might sell them. The pictures are among the 
first I painted, even before going to Italy !” 

“Indeed, I should like to leok at them, Walter,” 
said Lady Rosenbury, with affectionate interest in 
her protegé. “1 have the first picture you ever 
painted, you know, aud I ought to have a second to 
match it !” 

She arose and approached the open box, and Walter 
hastened to exhibit the pictures to her. 

“It is singular that such pictures should be the 
production of a mere boy, as you were when you 
painted them—a self-taught boy!” remarked her lady- 
ship, contemplating them earnestly. ‘“ Not that they 
are finished in style, my dear Walter, for they are not, 
but the conception of each is original, the treatment of 
the subject bold and striking, and the generel effect 
excellent. They are well-caloulated to impress one 
with the genius of their author, and his future capa- 
bilities. You have made vast improvement since 
painting those crude pictures.” 

Walter thanked her ladyship warmly for her 
unstinted praise, and, as she turned awav, Lady 


Rosenbury’s gaze fell upon a large square Bible tha 
lay at the top of the box. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, “that is one of the gifts] 
made your mother on her wedding-day, Walter! 
Tt. looks quite fresh, does it not ?” 

She sat down beside the box, and lifted the heavy 
book to her knee, noticing how unstained was th 
rich browm morecco binding and how bright the gil; 


clasps. ick 

“My mother’Was always very careful of tla 
Bible,” said Walter. “She always kept it covered 
‘end generally locked in her box besides, that it migh; 
notbe injured. «I particularly want to keep it, as Mrs. 
Williams told me that-an hour or two before he: 
death my mother pd for me, begged to see you 
and then asked for this Bible, requesting to be |e; 
alone. When Mrs, Williams returned, she seemed t, 
have acquired some cemfort from its pages, althoug) 
she persisted in calling frantically for yourself, Lori 
Resenbury, atid me! She afterwards enjoined Mrs 
Williams to give it to me!” 

“I wish I could have been with her in her las 
moments,” ded her ladyship. “I have always 
felt anxious and dissatisfied when remembering low 
earnestly she called for me!” 

She opened the book, and showed Walter the in- 
scription in her own handwriting upon the fly-lea!. 
She then turned over the leaves, coming to those 
left between the Testaments for family records. 

“ Here is the notice of the marriage of your parents,” 
she said, indicating it to Walter. “ We will look a: 
the record of your birth!” 

She turned another leaf or two, and exclaimed : 
“What a sin way of mentioning your birtl 
my dear Walter! It isin your mother’s handwriting 
and simply says thet a son was born to herself aui 
husband at such a date. It does not give your 
name!” 

uf have noticed the singularity before,” replied tl. 
artist, ‘and I spoke of it once to my mother, but slic 
seemed annoyed and frightened because I had vb- 
served it, and immediately put the book away.” 
“How strange! But there is writing in pencil ou 
the other side of the leaf. Perhaps that will ex- 
plain it.” 

Reversing the leaf, Lady Rosenbury glanced at tle 
handwriting, remarking that it was that of Mrs. Lo- 
raine, and the next moment she said: 

“It is something she wrote to you and me when sli 
was dying. Look over the book with me, Walter, aud 
we will read it together!” 

Walter obeyed. 

The writing was a hastily-written, but characteris 
scrawl, in pencil, and showed signs of physical weak- 
ness and great excitement. 

It was to the following effect: 

“To Lady Rosenbury,; “Walter, Raymond! | 
am dying. I fear death will come before any of you 
can reach me. I cannot die with my terrible lif 
secret on my soul. Forgive me. I have been s 
wicked. It was not my fanlt. Colte made me do it 
Walter is not my son, and Raymond is not Lord Rosen- 
bury. I changed the children when they were babies 
Oh, forgive, forgive me! Justice must be dou 
Raymond, pardon your fort weak mother, Oh, I have 
suffered so all my life for my wicked deed. I swear 
with my dying breath that I changed the children 
Walter is the son of Lord and Lady Rosenbury! 
Raymond, my son, forgive ; 
The name succeeded in a firmer handwriting, as if 
the dying woman had summoued all her strengh in 
that last effort to undo the wrong she had done. 

The book dropped from Lady Rosenbury’s lap, and 
Walter started from the amazed trance into which the 
perusal of that last confession of his dead nurse had 

lunged him, in time to catch her fainting form in 
is arms, 

He bore her to the lounge, sprinkled her white face 
with water, chafed her hands, and as he knelt beside 
her cried, in a, voice thrilling with a mighty, resistless 
joy and love: 

“ Mother! Ob, mother, speak to me! 
son—your own son Walter!” 

Lady Rosenbury recovered her consciousness be- 
fore that thrilling cry, and she opened her eyes to find 
herself clasped to Walter's breast, and to find Walter's 
tear- wet face‘pressed against her own,’ while he lavished 
caresses upon her. * 

“It is true, then!” she exclaimed, half arising 
‘“‘Oh, my son! my son!” . 

It would be vain to attempt a description of their 
great joy. a . P 

They received the dying Mrs. Loraine’s incoherent 
confession as a statement of the truth, and neither 
could have doubted it had they tried. 

All was now explained—their instinctive love for 
Rosenbury’s aversion to Raymond, 
to Mrs. Loraine, and Walter's like- 
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“Oh, Walter!” said her ladyship, as soon as she 
had partially regained her calmness. “The only 
thing that mare my joy is that your dear father has 
not lived to see thisday. He loved you so, while 
believing you the son of Loraine, and he mourned so 
over the strange nature of Raymond!” 

“But he loved me,” Walter urged as a consola- 
tion. 

“Yes, my son. How sweetly that title sounds! 
I never called Raymond ‘my son’—I couldn’t! 
Have you thought of dear Geraldine’s joy! She will 
be my daughter after all, and her husband will not be 
the obscurely born painter she now expects. You 
know you are now Lord Rosenbury:” 

Walter expressed the joy he felt on Geraldine’s ac- 
count, and then a shadow flitted across the brightness 
of bis face as he said : 

“Dear mother, this will be a hard blow for Ray- 
mond——" 

“But no more than he deserves,” replied Lady 
Rosenbury. ‘“ He was with his mother, Mrs. Loraine, 
when she died, and heard the truth from her lips. He 
bas known himself an usurper ever since. And, my 
sop, the secret of Loraine’s connection with Ray- 
mond is now explained. Loraine’s attempt to kill 
you is also explained. I can only’wonder that I 
never suspected the truth before.” 

“And I too wonder that I never did,” remarked 
Walter. “ There was so much in the conduct of Mrs. 
Loraine at times, as in her husband’s, that was alto- 
gether unexplainable upon any ordinary hypo- 
thesis, and yet I never had the faintest suspicion 
that I was not their son. ‘What joy it is to feel that 
I derive my being from you and my dear father !” 

Lady Rosenbury replied that his happiness could 
not be greater than her own, and added : 

“The first thing to be done ‘is to make our dis- 
covery known to Raymond, and then to instate you 
in your rightful position. The carriage is waiting 
at the door, Walter. Bring that dear old Bible with 
you, and let us go home at once and take immediate 
steps for your recognition.” 

She arose with feverish eagerness to'take her de- 
parture. 


a 





CHAPTER LIV. 
Wondrous chance! 
Or rather wondrous conduct of the gods! 
By mortals, from their blindness, chance misnam'd. 
Thomson. 

As Walter prepared himself to accompany his 
mother to Rosenbury House, her ladyship remarked : 

“You said, my dear son, that you were not going 
to the Earl of Montford’s ball, but I shall claim your 
escort. The invitation to Lord Rosenbury will do for 
you, as you are the only one who has any right to 
that title.” 

“Then I will go, mother,” was the response. “I 
shall quite enjoy the surprise of the Laiy Geraldine. 
How astonished the earl will be!” 

“Yes. Iam particularly desirous of your going, 
Walter, as all my friends will be there, and our rela- 
tionship can be made generally known to-morrow 
evening. Are you quite ready?” 

Walter assented, picking up the Bible in which 
was the confession of Mrs. Loraine, and conducted 
her ladyship from the studio. She paused in the ante- 
chamber a few moments to introduce her son by his 
title to his faithful valet, and Parkin’s delight was 
unbounded. 

“A lord—a real lord!” he exclaimed, joyfully. “I 
always thought be was a lord. If you please, my 
lord,” he added, addressing his master, “ i can’t tell 
you how glad I am, my lord, that you've got 
yout rights! Shall you be home this evening, my 

ord 2?” 

“His lordship will not return this evening,” said 
Lady Rosenbury, answering for her son, whose face 
expressed his amusement at Parkin’s frequent repeti- 
tion of his newly-recovered title. “There will be Ey 
merry-making among the servants at Rosenbury House 
this evening, and I should like you to come and take 
part with them.” 

Walter added an invitation, and Parkin gratefully 
accepted it, 

Walter then conducted his mother to the waiting 
carriage, they being attended to it by the valet, and 
they departed for Rosenbury House. 

On arriving there her ladyship led her son to her 
boudoir and summoned a servant, enquiring if Lord 
losenbury were at home. She learned that he had 
f£oue out some time since, and commanded the servant 
to tell him on his arrival that she desired to see him. 
_ Herladyship then seated herself upon the sofa beside 
her son, telling him how she had always felt' the tie 

between them, but had never understood it. 

“You may read now the paper I gave you before 
our great discovery, Walter,” she said. + “It is of no 
account now, but it will show you that I loved and 


Walter drew the deed from his pocket and read it 
attentively with a great deal of emotion. He then 
returned it to her ladyship with a smile and a caress. 
They were engaged in reviewing the past, and 
repeating. their exclamations of wonder that they 
could ever have been so blind to the truth of their 
relationship, when Raymond entered tlie boudoir. 
As has been seen Lady Rosenbury’s message had 
been delivered to him immediately on his return 
home, and on receiving it he kad hastened to obey it. 
He looked anxious and excited as he entered ber 
ladyship’s presence, but those emotions vanished when 
he beheld Walter at her side. 
He fancied that Lady Rosenbury wished to say 
something to bim in Walter's presence about the 
claims of the latter to the hand of the Lady Geraldine, 
or else, according to his first idea on receiving the 
message, that she wished to accuse him of having 
abstracted the aewly made will in Walter's favour. 
How little he was-prepared for the truth! 
“How affectionate you look,” he said, regarding 
the mother and son enviously. ‘ Walter will find it 
hard to choose his bride, I should think, between the 
elegant Lady Rosenbury and the lovely Lady Geral- 
ine.” 
“Raymond,” said Lady Rosenbury, sternly, “do 
not longer affect to misunderstand the nature of my 
love for Walter. Nothing can be purer than a 
mother’s love, nothing holier than the strong affection 
of an only son.” 
“Mother! son!” exclaimed Raymond, with a 
ghastly smile. “Ah, yes; I know how fond your 
ladyship is of calling Walter your son. But notwith- 
standing your kindness to him, I do not care to call 
my nurse’s son my brother.” 
Lady Rosenbury’s lip curled, and she replied : 
‘“* The condescension would be upon Walter's part, for 
you are the ‘nurse’s son.’ You know well, Raymond 
Loraine, that you have no right to the name and 
titles you bear. The man whom you have so long 
tried to injure, whom you plotted with your guilty 
father to kill, is my own son, Walter, Lord Rosen- 
bury.” 

Raymond listened to this speech in a sort of 
paralysis, staring from one to the other-in a stupefied 
sort of way, but as her ladyship concluded, he forced 
a strange laugh, and said: 

“T—I don’t understand you.” 

“ Then I will enlighten you,” returned Lady Rosen- 
bury. ‘ When Mrs. Loraine was dying, she called for 
me, for Walter, for you! I was at Crofton House, 
Walter was ix town, and you alone received and 
obeyed her summons. 

“She then confessed to you that, instigated by her 
husband, your father, she had changed the children, 
her own and the heir of the Rosenbury’s, and while 
her son was reared asthe son of Lord Rosenbury, the 
noble heir grew up in her cottage, believing himself 
of humble birth. This was the secret she confided to 
you, Raymond Loraine, and she begged you to see 
justice done, to restore Walter Rosenbury to-his rights, 
and to place yourself upon his generosity !” 

“ Who, who has said all this ?” demanded Raymond, 
sinking into a chair, all nerveless and strengthless. 
“ Did—did, Mrs. Williams listen ? I declare this talea 
base fabrication—” 

“You cannot contradict a voice from the grave, 
Raymond!” 

The young man glanced fearfully around him, re- 
peating her ladyship’s last words. 

‘Yes, from the grave! I have to-day discovered 
in Mrs. Loraine’s Bible a confession written by her an 
hour before her death. From its purport I know what 
she must have Said to you,” 

“Tt is false!” cried Raymond, springing to his feet. 
“Tt is perfectly false! She made no such confession. 
I am Lord Rosenbury, and I will resign my position to 
/noone. Your ladyship cannot cheat me of my title 
in this way.” 

“You know not what you say, Raymond,” inter- 
rupted Lady Rosenbury sternly. “ The evidence 
against you is too strong for youto combat. Make 
up your mind to bear your reverse of fortune, and [ 
will give you money to enable you to find a home in 
another land. Refuse to give up the honours you 
have so basely usurped, and the law shall deal with 
you for your conspiring against Lord Rosenbury’s 
life!” 

As Raymond heard the title he had borne applied to 
the man he so bitterly hated, he fairly gnashed his 
teeth in rage. 

“I do refuse!” he exclaimed. “I will never soe 
Walter in my place—never! I tell you that I am the 
real Lord Rosenbury, and you have conspired agaiust 
me.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Colte Loraine 
entere’. in advance of the setvant who had come to 
announce him. The latter immediately retreated, and 
Loraine tremblingly advanced. 

He was pale, haggard, and trembling. 


On being thrown over the side of the sloop into the 
river by Raymond, he had uttered one shriek as he 
fell. In.the water his hand had come in contact with 
a rope belongin to the sloop, and he had managed to 


creep close in the shadow of «he little vessel, clinging 


to it desperately, and not daring to call for assistance 
lest Raymond should complete the murder he had at- 
tempted. 

He had remained in the water until several minutes 
had elapsed after the departure of Raymond, and had 
then shouted for help, which was happily near at hand. 
The bargeman who had transported Jack Marlow to 
the shore was still in the vicinity, heard his cries, and 
came to his assistance, rescuing him from his perilous 
situation. 

On being carried aboard the sloop, Loraine had be- 
come insensible, but external and internal applications 
of brandy had restored his consciousness. Hechanged 
his wet and clinging garments, rewarded the barge- 
man for the invaluable service rendered him, and his 
preserver then took him ashore. 

His first movement was to proceed to Rosenbury 
House, where he had arrived at an opportune moment. 
As Raymond beheld his father, his first thoughts 
were that the spirit of Loraine had returned to accuse 
him of murder, and to testify tothe truth of Lady 
Rosenbury’s assertions against him. 

With acry of mingled despair and defiance he 
turned upon the intruder. 

Loraine perceived only the presence of his son, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, and ex- 
claimed, in piteous accents of reproach: 

“Oh, Raymond! How could you try to murder 
your ,oor old father ?” 

“Stop!” shouted his son, recovering from his fe..rs 
of an apparition. “Do you not see that 1 am not 
alone ?” 

Loraine turned his head in the direction indicated 
by Raymond, but seemed too absorbed in his own 
miseries to notice the presence of others or compre- 
hend the words of his son. 

“Oh, Raymond,” he cried, “oh, my son! Iam 
fearfully punished for my crime in changing you and 
Walter! You have tried to put me out of your way, 
but-——” 

Raymond sprang forward, grasping his father's 
arm; but Lady Rosenbury and Walter interposed. 

As they stood before him, the wretched Loraine be- 
came silent, and her ladyship said: 

“ You have confessed your guilt, Colte Loraine! 
Walter is my son and Raymond is yours?” 

Loraine looked startled, glanced from the bright, 
pitying face of Walter to the threatening, menacing 
visage of Raymond, and then he fell upon his knees, 
exclaiming: 

“There's no use in my attempting to deny it! 
Oh, forgive me, your ladyship. Forgive me, Walter 
—my lord! They may hang me for it, if they will, 
but I confess I changed the children! Walter is 
Lord Rosenbury, and Raymond is my son!” 

* This confession had not been made without frantic 
efforts to prevent it on tlie part of the guilty Ray- 
mond, who at its conclusion sank into a chair and 
groaned bitterly. 

“It is well that you have.confessed the truth,” said 
Lady Rosenbury. “I have a confession written by 
your unhappy wife upon her death-bed, and that 
would be enough to establish my son's claims !” 

“Tt was on account of this secret that Raymond 
wanted me to kill Walter,” continued Loraine, stil! 
kneeling. ‘‘He was afraid that the truth might have 
come outsome time. I told him it never wovld if 
he’d let Walter alone, but it seems it would any- 
way!” 

The door again opened, and this time the attorney 
who had drawn up her ladyship’s will the previous 
day entered the apartment. 

“If you please, my lady,” he said, with a look of 
surprise at the singular group, ‘there was a slight 
mistake in the wording of one of thesedocuments last 
e¥oning, and I should like to rectify it!” 

“That wil] is of no account now,” responded her 
ladyship, with asmile. “I have concluded to keep 
the property in the family, bequeathing it to my 
son !” 

“TI am pleased to. hear it, your ladyship. It 
would be a pity to divide such a magnificent fortune 
from his lordship’s inheritance !” 

“ But Mr. Walter Lotaine is no other than my own 
and only son,” said her ladyship, with a beaming 
countenance. “ Allow me to explain!” 

She did so, much to the surprise of the worthy at- 
torney, who congratulated Walter warmly on his ac- 
eession to his long-withheld rights, adding: 

“We will take Loraine’s deposition, so as to have 
the affair arranged beyond all matter of doubt!” 

Paper and writing materials were furnished him, 
and he enjoined Loraine to begin his confession. 

“Don't do it!” exclaimed Raymond, arousing from 
his sullen silence. 








cared for you before I knew our relationship.” 


His escape from drowning had been providential. 


Loraine turned his back upon his son, exclaiming: 
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“Tam anxieus to undo the results of my crime 
is far as possible! J will make a clewn breast of 
everything !” 

He did so, detailing the motives influencing him 
to change the children, and evincing a hearty re- 
pentance, declaring again and again that he had 
always been miserable under his heavy secret. 

The confession finished, Loraine signed his name 
to it, and Raymond's misery was complete 

“IT suppose your lordship ll send for the officers 
aow and give me up,” said Loraine. 

Walter looked at his mother. 

Lady Rosenbury’s long-outraged heart pleaded for 
the further punishment of the man who had caused 
her so much anguish, but in justice she remembered 
mercy. 

Turning to Walter, she said: 

‘The fate of Loraine and his son rests with you!” 

“Then you are safe, Loraine,” exclaimed Walter; 
‘you and Raymond are safe! We will not prose- 
cute you, knowing that you have been punished 
already by the stings of remorse. We make but one 
condition to your pardon, and that is that you will re- 
form!” 

“T will! I will!” sobbed Loraine, 
burst of joy at this unexpected kindness. 
have no memory to drown now in drink. 
form!” 

“And you, Raymond,” said Walter, in generous 
pity, “ you shall have a sufficient sum of money to 
start you in some profession. I advise you to go to 
the colonies F 

“Keep your advice and your money!” retorted 
Raymond. “I will have all, or I will have no- 
thinvg!” 

The attorney approached Walter, begging him not 
to pardon either father or son, and urging that it 
would make a beautiful case for prosecution, so strange 
and unparalleled, etc. 

Walter paid no attention to the professional zeal 
of the attorney, but kindly repeated his offers to Ray- 
mond. 

“You needn't attempt to patronise me!” cried the 
son of Loraine. “I would have killed you if I could, 
and you know it. I don't want any of your hypo- 

ritical pity now. You're Lord Rosenbury, and I hope 
you'll make the most of it.” 

“There is but one thing more to be done,” said 
Lady Rosenbury, and that is tomake Walter's position 
known tomy househeld. Most of my servants have 
been in the family since his birth. They areall ex- 
tremely attached to me, and must share in my joy.” 

She rang the bell, ordering that all the domestics 
hould be gathered in the great hali that ran the 

ngth of the mansion, and then, taking the arm of 
Walter, and followed by the attorney, she went out to 
speak to them. 

Loraine, with a joyful countenance, joyful notwith- 
standing the downfall of his son, followed, and behind 
uim came the abject and miserable Raymond. 

‘The latter scarcely knew where to go, or what to 
lo, and still lingered to torture himself with the sight 
f Walter’s happiness. 

The faithful retainers of the household were all 
rathered in the hall. Among them was seen the 

roud face of Parkin. 

‘There was an expectant leok on every face in the 
assemblage, Walter's valet having given them a clue 
to what was about to transpire. ‘looks stood a little 
tpart, and when the lady of the mansion entered the 
hall, he bestowed but one single glance upon his fallen 
master. 

Lady Rosenbury related the story of Walter's being 
changed for the son of his nurse, and then introduced 
him as Lord Rosenbary, and their future master. 

He was'greeted with loud cheers, his resemblance 
to the late Lord Rosenbury instantly creating a place 
for him in the hearts of the faithful family retainers— 
a place that tho false heir had never occupied. 

Lady Rosenbury then gave orders for a festival in 
the servants’ hall, and the domestics gave three more 
loud cheers for their new lord. 

Ere the joyful sound had died on the air, Raymond 
‘2d rushed from the mansion, with a bitter, despair- 
(ug cry upon his lips. 

Walter invited Loraine toremain, but his invitation 
was declined, Loraine preferring to seturn to his sloop, 
ind he soon departed. 

The attorney then took his departure, and Lady 
Rosenbury and her soa returned to the boudoir. 

They were not permitted long to be alone, a servant 
entering with a card, saying : 

“There's @ gentleman wishes to see his lordship: 
le asked for Mr. Walter Loraine.” 

Walter took the card and glanced at the inscrip- 
tloD : 

“ Your late mysterious quest!” 

On the opposite side of the card was an apology 
for the intrusion, and a statement that he had found 

pon the door of Walter's chambers a card with the 
words, Adjourned to Rosenbury House.” 


in a wild 
“T shall 
I will re- 





Lady Rosenbury and Walter were still smiling at 
his ingenious device of Parkin, when the fugitive was 
ushered into their presence. 

At the sight of him her ladyship started, uttered a 
cry of wondering recognition, and then sprang for- 
ward to greet him. 

(To be continued.) 





DAINDASEE,; 
OB, THE BLUE JAY. 





A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 

‘Row, you rascals! The shower will soon be here; 
and by our Lady, I will flay you if we do not reach 
the quay before one drop falls upon my new doublet.” 

Thus threatened, the galley-slaves made their float- 
ing prison move rapidly through the harbour of Ro- 
chelle, their chains clanking time to the beat of their 
oars. 

This was in the “ good old time,” when Louis the 
Fourteenth reigned over France with iron rule, and in 
this galley there was not only the ordinary assortment 
of Parisian rogues and country criminals, but a party 
of Iroquois Indians. 

They had been enticed from their hunting-grounds, 
and sent to France, where they were at once made to 
toil in the galleys. 

Hard as was their lot, noneof them were so harshly 
treated as those on the galley L'Orient, whereof Jerome 
Margry was captain. 

“ Bend to your oars!” heshouted, and striding along 
the centre of the galley, he unsparingly laid the lash 
of his whip upon the shoulders of those who were at 
all behind their companions in toil. 

Urged to strain every nerve, the unfortunate galley- 
slaves succeeded in reaching the quay before the rain 
fell; but although Captain Margry’s doublet was not 
wet, the rope thrown to the galley unluckily struck 
his gold-laced hat, knocking it into the water. It was 
immediately rescued by one of the galley-slaves, but 
the sight of it, wet and dripping, only increased the 
anger of its owner. 

“By our Lady!” he exclaimed, in .a voice hoarse 
with passion, ‘‘I will skin the numbskull who threw 
that rope. Who was it?” 

No one answered, for it was known that whenever 
the galley returned after a hard day's toil, the daughter 
of one of the savages was always at the quay, ready 
to throw a rope, and to assist them, in making fast, 
Even the most bardened criminals bad been touched 
by the devotion displayed by this maiden, and the 
fact that she had indignantly repulsed the advances 
of Captain Margry but raised ler in their estimation. 

She was called by hertribe“ Daindasee,” or The Blue 
Jay,” from the singular fact that ber eyes were of a 
deep, dark blue, so rarely seen among the daughters 
of the forest. ‘Torn from her forest home, she endea- 
voured to cheer her father and his comrades, and her 
swwiles alone shed rays of happiness upon their rugged 
path. Aud now she stood upon the quay, scantily 
clad, yet strangely beautiful, as she awaited the con- 
sequences of her unlucky throw of the rope. 

Striding up the plank, aud holding his dripping 
beaver in one hand, Margry went directly to her. 
Holding out his wet hat, he held it towards her, and 
with his other hand motioned her to carry it to his 
quarters. 

Once had she entered there, soon to escape, and she 
now shook her head negatively, standing with her 
arms folded in a bumble attitude. 

“Take it!” roared Margry. But Daindasee did 
not move, and with an oath he raised his heavy 
whip to strike her. Ere the lash could descend, 
however, he felt his arms seized as by a vice, and 
turning found himself held by a young man, who 
wore the uniform of a lieutenant in the royal musque- 
teers. 

Tall, slightly yet firmly built, with a keen eye, 
rosy cheeks, and rather full lip, Henri Du Poncey 
was as great a favourite with the fair sex as he was 
in his regiment, but his usually quiet eyes aow flashed 
with rage. 

“Unhand me, fellow,” said Margry. “You cannot 
know who I am!” " 

“ Perfectly!” 

“ Let me flog this copper-skin then, or I will make 
you repent it.” 

“ Gently,Captain Margry,” repliedthe young officer, 
in a calm, yet decided tone. “I have with mo an 
order from the king, not only ordering the restor- 
ation of these unfortunate captives, but directing me 
to make an inquiry inte the treatment which they 
have received here.” 

‘As that is the case,” said Margry, in a humble 
tone, “I will not now chastise this girl as she merits 
May I ask your name, sir?” 





“Henri Du Poncey, lieutenant in the. musqueteers 
of the king.” 

By this time, Daindasee had divined that she had 
been rescued from the indignity and pain of a flog- 
ging, and casting herself at Du Poncey’s feet, she 
poured forth her thanks in her native tongue, while 
her father and his fellow-captives raised a cry of 


oy. 
Margry bit his upper lip with rage, until the blood 
rau down his grizzly beard. 

Raising Daindasee, the young officer lost no time 
in removing the fetters from the Iroquois under 
Captain Margry’s charge, and then went to the other 
galleys to carry out his liberation. 

That night the captives were placed together, far- 
nished with more comfortable clothing, and better 
fed than they had been during their toilsome cap- 
tivity. 

They knew, also, that the French missionaries 
among the Indians had procured their liberation, yet 
they could but regard Du Poncey as their liberator. 

Strange to say, the gay young officer, who had 
proved impregnable against the beauties of the court 
at Versailles, felt a strange witchery in the stealthy 
glances of Daindasee’s lustrous orbs, And she, as 
she lay on her mat that night in the hated prison- 
house, for the last time, felt her preserver was dear 
to her untutored heart. 

About three weeks afterwards the captives were 
sent home, and during this time Du Poneey had 
basked in the sunlight. of Daindasee’s azure smiles, 
without even thinking that he loved her, while to her 
the world seemed brighter and fairer than before. 
And so they parted—he to render an account of his 
mission to the king--she to return to her forest 
wilds. ~ 

Two years passed away, and Henri Du Poncey 
visited Canada as an aid-de-camp to Count Frontenac, 
the governor-general. 

Had the truth been known, it would have appeared 
that he was induced to seek his position from a desire 
to once again see the rescued galley-slave, whose 
beauty was indelibly impressed upon his heart. 

The accounts given of the savages by the Canadians 
were not, however, very flattering, and ho was at 
times shocked by the narratives of the fiendish ferocity 
with which they carried on ;warfare. Of all the 
officials at Quebec only one offered any palliating 
circumstances for this Indian barbarism. 

This apologist for the red mau had, strange to say, 
been a terrible sufferer at their hands: a party having 
burned his country house and murdered his family 
some years previous; yet he declared that they had 
been provoked by an uncalled-for assault made by 
some French fur traders upon their, village. 

When war against the Iroquois and Hurons was 
declared, this same Monsieur De Boullaye alone 
voted “ nay.” 

Henri Du Poncey, was sent out in command of a 
company which formed the advance-guard of the 
“army of occupation,” and ere they had fairly en- 
tered thé hunting-grounds of their foes they fell into 
an ambush. 

The French fought bravely, but the Iroquois out- 
numbered them, and Du Poncey, badly wounded, was 
among the prisoners taken to the Indian village. 

The conquerors made their entry in triumph, chant- 
ing songs of victory, while the prisoners were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of women who scourged them 
with insensible brutality. 

Du Poncey, as the “head man,” was the first 
doomed. He was stripped and paiuted black, after 
which he was bound toa stake with green withes, and 
surrounded by piles of wood. Then the boys of. the 
village were permitted to shoot their arrows at him, 
to multiply his torments, while the warriors stood 
ready to reproach him as a coward if a groan escaped 
his lips. It was a terrible agony—the. forerunner of 
an awiul death, 

At length the torch was applied—the flames began 
to rear their forked tongues, and their destined victin 
had taken his last look at the beautiful earth, when a 
shrill war-whoop rang through the air! Another 
moment, and a band of warriors rushed up to the 
stake, scattering the combustibles, and unbinding the 
victim, who fell insensible inte the arms opened to re- 
ceive him, . 

The torturers, furious at this interruption, ran for 
their weapons, but soon found that the rescuers were 
of their owa nation—the chosen warriors of the brave 
Owreouhare, an esteemed chieftain. 

“Brothers!” said he; when silence was restored, 
“when I was the captiveof the pale faces, aud made 
to paddle their heavy canoe, Daindasee shared my 
fate. She would have been whipped—wronged—per- 
chance killed, but this. young pale-faco saved her. 
We all owe much to;him. We aro ail grateful, L 
above all others. Do any thirst for blood? If s0, 
Owreouhare is ready. Let me die, but this young 
pale-face must live.” 

This oratiun, based upon the primary principle of 
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Indian justice, ret with the approval of the tribe. Du 
Poncey was carried to the largest wigwam, where 
every attention was lavished upon him, and in a few 
days he was convalescent. 

Daindasee was his nurse. Not the scantily clad 
galley-slave, but the daughter of a great chief, tall, 
erect, round-limbed and graceful. 

Her blue eyes lit up features less strongly marked 
than is usual among the Indians, and ber dress, al- 
though fantastic, was elegant. 

A month passed, during which time Daindasee be- 
came sufficiently versed in the French tongue to un- 
derstand—ay, and to reciprocate—the fervent devo- 
tion of Du Poncey. 

Ere he was well enough to go to Quebec, the 
gallant Owreouhare was brought to the side 
of his couch, mortally wounded. He had been 
struck by the arrow of some concealed foe, while out 
ona war-trail, but had begged to be taken to the 
side of the pale-face. 

“Young man,” said the dying chief, “ I am on my 
way to join the spirits of my fathers, in their hunting 
groundstowards the setting sun. Lhave been a great 
warrior and a great hunter, but my greatest feat was 
the destruction of a house where I took seven 
scalps, single-banded, and there I found Daindasee. 
She looked me in the face with her large blue eyes, 
and I saw through them into the home of the Great 


” 





Spirit 

“Daindasee is not yourchild, then ?” interrupted 
Du Poncey. 

“No! Sheis a pale-face! Her father is named 


De Boullaye, who ‘trades: in furs at Quebec!” Then 
raising himself up, the dying chief exclaimed, in the 
Indian tongue: “ Let the Stormy Wolf take a party, 
aud see that no harm comes to that pale-face and to 
Daindasee until they reach Quebec. My tobacco 
pouch! Call up the warriors! Drive back the pale- 
faces! Manitou, I come!” .And drawing his blan- 
ket over his head, he expired. In the tobacco 
pouch was the rosary taken from Marie Boullaye’s 
—_ . . . * ae 

Great was the sensation at the proud and gay 
court of Versailles when Henri Du Poucey presented 
his fair bride, unused to ceremonious etiquette; yet so 
fascinating and attractive that she was soon the ac- 
kuowledged belle. 

Louis the Fourteenth was by no means insensible 
to her charms, and learning that her father had pur- 
chased a large estate as her dowry, he created her 
husband Baron De Boullaye. 

The baroness, worthy of this high homage, re- 
tained her simplicity of heart amid all the scenes of 
royal splendour, and never appeared happier than 
when they were at their rural estate, where the 
baron called her “* Daindasee.” 

M. B. P. P. 





SicttiaN VEGETATION.—The southern character of 
the vegetation recedes under the cooling influence of 
the vast snow-covered plains of Mount Etua; the fig- 
trees have only terminal leaves, and the fruit is very 
small; the white mulberry trees and vines have also 
only afew leaves; the black mulberry trees are mere 
sticks, scarcely having their buds formed. Lemon and 
orange trees still appear, but only in sheltered valleys 
and depressions, and are often protected by high 
walls; neither are they so large, so vigorous, or so 
tree-like. The olive tree, however, holds his own, 
a3 also do the opuntiz or Barbary figs. The latter are 
extensively cultivated throughout Sicily as hedges, 
and for the sake of their fruit. They grow to the 
height of some twelve or fifteen fect, in a very sin- 
gular grotesque manner, and assert their claim to 
being dicotyledonous plants by becoming regular trees, 
with a large round trunk and bark. The transformation 
7 the flat, fleshy leaf-shaped brauches is quite remark- 
able. 

Tue Lion’s Foor.—“A delicate, soft, harmless- 
looking foot is this, with # beautiful fringe of fur 
round the edge; but what do we see under this fur? 
Suugly concealed, like riflemen in ambush, are those 
dread claws, which, when extended, and intent on 
blood, will tear furrows an inch or more deep in the 
thick skin of a buffalo or giraffe, or hold the powerful 
eland with a vice-like and deadly grasp. ‘hen, 
again, remark thssoft, velvet-like pads which fill up 
tie hollow of the foot (the largest pad being four 
inches broad). Has human ingenuity ever contrived, 
or ever will it contrive, any such elastic, firm, yet 
noiseless material, which shall enable the wearer to 
steal up with a ghost-like motion, upon the unsus- 
picious prey, be he ever so wide awake? We strip 
the skin from the foot, exposing the tendons (or 
leaders), which, though beautifully white aud rounded 
possess the strength of the twisted iron-wire rigging 
of a ship, and work with the ease. of a greased rope 
‘a a well-worn pulley... We admire their exeessive 
complexity, yet theix admirable arrangement: and 





tracing them up to the actual claws, or talons, per- 
ceive how marvellous, yet simple, is the arrangement 
by which these formidable and lethal weapons are, 
without effort on the owner's part, made to retract 
into a secure place of protection, and fheir sharp 
points. to be sheathed like a dagger in its scabbard. 
Doubtless the inventor of the india-rubber spring, 
which spontaneously closes the door of our dwelling- 
room, thought he had made a great discovery; but 
he is probably not aware that in the lion’s foot he 
may find the pattern of his invention registered by 
Nature herself.—Buckland's Curiosities of Natural 
History. , 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Soutuwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “Ali Alone," &c., &¢ 
ne 
CHAPTER XLVILIL. 


Flag of the free heart's only home, 
By loyal hands to valour given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
For ever float that standard sheet ! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us? 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner streaming o'er us! 
J. R. Drake. 

Wues spring and sunshine came again, Justin 
began to lay out new garden beds and to put in the 
seed for early vegetables. 

And Judith, to her heart's delight, began what she 
called her “spring claning.” 

But first of all, as their boxes of hard brown soap 
had nearly disappeared, Judith showed her skill in the 
manufacture of soap from lye, made of wood ashes, 
and grease melted from kitchen fat. 

When she had, succeeded in this, she commenced 
her “claning.” Every housekeeper knows what that 
process is in the hands of a skilful woman; so it is 
enough to say that Judith accomplished the task in the 
best possible manner; and that at the end of the 
week the house and all within and around it was as 
clean and neat as human skill and hands could 
make it. 

White curtains replaced the red ones at all the win- 
dows; the winter carpets were stowed away, and 
the floors were covered with the matting that Justin 
had manufactured from the long fibres of the palm 
leaves during the past winter months. 

While Judith had been engaged in the house-clean- 
ing, Britomarte had employed herself in laying out the 
front yard in parterres and planting them with seeds, 

And Justin, in the intervals of his field and garden 
work, built a neat cover over a clear spring at a short 
distance from the house; he built it of stone for cool- 
ness, and dug a channel for the spring to flow through, 
and paved and cemented it, so that the pans of milk 
and cream and pots of butter could be set in the run- 
ning water. 

Adjoining the dairy was a temporary shed where 
the cow could be driven to be fed and milked in bad 
weather. 

“Sure it’s all beautiful entirely : and I wish Crum- 
mie could go on giving millik foriver,soI do! But 
that can’t be expicted, and sure she must go dhry 
some day, and thin whativer shall we do? Och- 
hone!” cried Judith, as she contemplated her new 
dairy and felt herself divided between delight in its 
acquisition and dread of the calamity she lad fore- 
shadowed. 

‘“‘ Never mind, Judith. ‘Sufficient unto the day,’ 
you know. And we cannot tell what may happen 
before Crummie goes dry. We may all be safe at 
home in-our dear native land by tat time,” said Justin, 
soothingly. 

“Ah! Lorrd send that same! But aven so, all our 
labour here will be lost! Och-huno! whichever way 
one looks it’s heart-breaking, so it is.” 

“ Nonsense ! whichever way one looks the prospect 
is encouraging! If we are to spend our days here, 
we shall grow more and more comfortable every day 
of our lives; if we are to be rescued from here, we 
shall return to our own country. Be reasonable, 
Judith.” 

“ Yes, all that’s aisy said! But if Crummie goes 
dhry, what thin?” whimpered Judith. 

“We must do without milk. But Crummieis not 
dry yet, Judith,” laughed Britomarte. 

And then all returned from their inspection of the 
dairy and walked towards the house. 

On their way thither they stopped at the sheep- 
fold to look at a young lamb whose advent Justin had 
announced that morning. : 

When they had sutliciently admired the pretty 
little creature, they weut on a little farther and paused 
at the poultry-yard to see the broods of young chick- 
ens newly hatched, that were tle especial care of the 
Irish gil. 





“The darlints! look at thim! iviry little teeny 
roly-poly looking like a little pod of cotton wool! 
forbye they are gold-coloured instead of white! And 
to think afther watching, and feeding and caring for 
thim all the summer, I shall maybe have to wring 
their necks inthe autumn. Faix meself thinks I shall 
nivir have the heart to do it at all; at all!” sighed 
Judith,as she gazed upon her favourites with a strange 
blending of pride, pity and affection. 

They turned from the poultry-yard and continued 
their walk towards the house. 

As they went on Britomarte noticed that Justin 
kept his eyes fixed uneasily upon the south-western 
quarter of the heavens, where a few wild feathery 
black clouds flecked the burning crimson of the sunset. 

“ What is it, Justin ?” she inquired. 

“T think we shall have a tornado to-night,” he 
answered, gravely. 

And even as he spoke the clouds were driven up 
higher and blacker and the moans of the rising wind 
swept over the sea and land. 

“Yes, we shall certainly have a tornado! Hurry 
on to the house, dear Britomarte! I must go back 
and put the animals under cover,” said Justin, sud- 
meg turning back and hastening towards the sheep- 

old. 

“ And sure I must go and see if all the little chicks 
are safe in the hen-house and lock the door and stop 
thehole to keep them in it,” said Judith, as suddenly 
hastening after him. 

Britomarte, left alone, pursued her way towards the 
house, while darker grew the sky and deeper moaned 
the wind. 

In the few minutes that passed before she reached 
the louse, the heavens had grown black as night and 
formed a wild contrast to the ocean, which, as far as 
the eye could see, was ove mass of boiling snow-white 
foam, across which the rising wind moaned and 
wailed as a prophetic spirit lamenting the woe to 
come. 

Britomarte hurried into the house and began to let 
down the windows and close the slutters, hoping and 
praying all the time that Justiu and Judith might re- 
turn before the storm should burst. 

When she had securely fastened up the house, as 
it was now pitch dark, she lighted the lamp and sat 
down to wait for the return of ler friends. 

The thunder rolled and broke, eras upon crash like 
the explosion and fall of a world overhead, wiile the 
lightning shot like shafts of fire through every crevice 
in the house, and the rain came down as if the “ win- 
dows of heaven” had been opeued for another flood. 

“Heaven protect them!” exclaimed Britomarte, 
clasping her hands and thinking of her friends. 

'hen she suddenly started up and ran to the 
door to listen for their coming. 

As she got there she heard rapid steps and hurried 
speech, followed immediately by loud knocks, 

She tore the door open, and they rushed in, Justin, 
Judith and—the pirate caplain—in the midst of the 
raving storm. 

Justin, exerting all his great strength, closed and 
barred the door against the wind and then turned to 
Britomarte and whispered hurricdly : 

“ Dear sister, go into your parlour. 
there presently and explain.” 

Britomarte followed his advice and went back to 
the parlour, attended by Jadith. 

“ Judith,” she said, as soon as they had reached the 
room and closed the door, “tell me how Mr. Rosenthal 
came to bring that man here to-night? I am glad 
that he has done so, but I wish to know how he hap- 
pened to do it.” 

A blinding flash of lightning that shot arrows of 
fire through every crack and seam of the house and 
a deafening crash of thunder, like the explosion of a 
planet overhead, interrupted Judith from her answer. 

Instead of replying, she muttered a pater and told her 
beads. 

And it was not till all was temporarily silent again, 
and Miss Conyers had repeated her question, that 
Judith answered : 

“ Divil a bit iv me knows at all at all. Sure I was 
running back to the house as fast as me two heels 
could fetch me, to get out iv the storm, when I fell 
over thim both, close to the door here, And nivir a 
worrd was spoken ayther side. Aud now, ma’am, 
wid your lave, I'll just go and chauge me clothes, for 
nivir a dry thread is on me at all at all, wid the rain 
that came down by bucketfulls.” 

“Go at once, Judith, Hurry, or you may catch 
cold.” 

“ And so I will hurry, ma'am. Sure’s it’s a shower- 
bath I’ve had entirely—glory be to Moses!” 

This last exclamation was struck irom Judith by a 
thunderbolt so much more tremendous than anything 
which had preceded it, that there is no simile to be 
found for it in heaven or on earth. 

“'Phat must have struck very near us,” said Brito- 
marte, as the thunder rolled down tle abyss of epace 
and died away. 
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“ Mary, Star iv the Say! S'int Pater, 
pray for us sinners !” _ muttered Judith, 
invoking all the saints she could think of in an emer- 
ge — 
( ‘7 think you are in more danger from damp cloth- 
ing than from the thunderbolts, Judith. Go and 
change,” said Miss Conyers. 

“If wehad only a blissed candle itself, this haythen 
iv astorm couldn’t hurt us,” whimpered Judith. 

“You have your Heavenly Father, who isthe lord 
of the heavens and the earth. Appeal to Him. It is 
an awful storm!” said Miss Conyers, as another blind- 

g flash of lightning pierced every crevice of the 
closed house, and another peal of thunder rolled and 
srashed over their heads, and died away iu the dis- 
tance. 

Judith told her beads as fast as she could pass them 
through ber fingers. She was shivering alike with 
terror of the tempest and chilliness from her wet clothes. 
And Britomarte again urged her to go and change 
them. 

‘Sure I daresn’tlave the room. If I'm to besthrack 
down dead, I'd like to be wid some one to pick me up 
and spake a good worrd to me parting sperrit,” 
moaned the panic-stricken girl. 

“Come, Judith, if you are afraid to go alone, I 
will attend you with pleasure,” said Miss Conyers, 
kindly. 

Bui just as she spoke Justin Rosenthal opened the 
door and entered the room. 

“TI havecome to explain to you how I happened to 
bring this man home,” he said. 

Before Britomarte could answer another thunder- 
bolt fell, seeming to shake the very island from its 
foundation. 

When the noise of the report bad rolled away, 
Justin repeated his words, and Britomarte an- 
swered: 

“Oh, Justin! as if the humane act of bringing a 
wretched man in out ofa storm like this required any 
explanation among Obristians.” 

* But bas it not occurred to you that I might have 
put him into one of the caverns ?” 

“Perhaps you came upon him at some distance 
from the mountain.” 

“ Yes, that was just the case. I met him near the 
house, just before I met Judith. He was wet to the 
skin, shivering with cold, and tottering with weakness. 
I think that he is very ill. I have brought him in, 
taken off his fetters and his wet garments, and 
given him a change of dry clothes and put him on my 
bed.” 

“You did right, dear Justin, quite right. I could 
not like you if you could treat even a bad man badly,” 
said Miss Conyers. 

“ Sure the wicked should be thrated according to 
their wickedness,” put in Judith. 

“ If that were the rule which of us would go un- 
punished ?” inquired Miss Conyers. 

Again a blaze of lightning, crash of thunder, a 
blast of wind and a torrent of rain suspended their 
onversation. When this burst of the storm was over, 
Justin said: 

‘Now, as soon as possible I want Judith to pre- 
pare some gruel, or broth, or whatever fs good fora 
sick man.” 

“ Troth Judith will set him up with it, and you too. 
Nivir a bit iv me will stir a fut to go nigh the iron 
stove in this storm, for any cause, at all at all,” said 
Judith, obstinately. 

“T will go,” said Miss Conyers, and she arose to 
leave the room, followed by Justin. 

“Och hone! Ow-oo!” bowled Judith, running 
after them. “Sure will the two iv ye lave me here to 
be sthruck down alone wid the lig!itening, and all for 
the sake iv that haythen iva pirate? Faix, if ye 
must return good for aivil-to yer enetnies, yd “needn't 
do it by returning aivil for go: 9d to yar friends, sure.’ 

Britomarte, unmindful of the storny that must have 

ghtened a less brave woman from the proximity of 
the iron stove, went to work and prepared a bowl of 
nice hot gruel, which Justin took to the sick man. 

After that, Justin with the help of Judith, moved 
the sofa from the parlour into his room, for his own 
accommodation while the pirate occupied his bed. 

And then, though the storm was still raging with 
tremendous violence, Justin persuaded Britomarte 
and Judith to retire, assuring them that they 
would be safer from the lightning in bed than any- 
where else. 

The storm raged through all the night. 

The two women suffered great disturbance in their 
sleep. 

at one moment they thought the tremendous 
thunderbolts that fell so near must crash through the 
roof and ceiling, and bury them in the ruins of their 
dwelling; at another, that the wild wind which 
howled along the heavens must lift their frail house 
with all its habitants, and hurl it away before the 
furious -hurricane; at another, that the heavy sea 

which cannonaded the rocks below must rise and 


overwhelm their home, and bear it off to destruc- 
tion. 

But the mad night of tempest and terror passed at 
last. 

Neither Judith nor Britomarte knew exactly when 
they dropped asleep, except that it must have been 
near day, when the storm had expended its violence 
and they had exhausted their strength with watch- 
ing. 

It was late in the morning when Britomarte awoke. 
She arose without disturbing Judith, who was still 
sleeping. 

She opened the blinds and looked out. The sky 
was clear and bright, and the sum was-shining down 
upon a green and smiling land. 

The sea, indeed, was still high and foaming. But 
a thousand birds were singing their morning songs of 
joy at the passing of the storm. 

At first, dazzled by the brilliancy of .the scene, 
Britomarte saw nothing of the damage that had been 
done. 

But as her vision cleared, she saw that trees had 
been torn up by the roots, or blown down, or shred of 
their branches that strewed the ground. 

Their outhouses and fenees, indeed, from their 
very lowliness, had escaped the fury of the storm, 
and were standing safe. Such was the aspect of the 
land. 

The sea, as far as the eye could reach, was one 
vast expanse of foam; but it was evidently sub- 
siding. 

While Britomarte gazed from the window, Judith 
awoke with a start, exclaiming : 

“Lorrd forgive me, ma’am, are you up, and meself 
snoring away here in bed? ? Why didn’t yecall me, 
sure ? 

And with that she jumped up and began to dress 
herself in great haste. 

“There was no such imminent need to break your 
rest after such a night of disturbance, Judith,” said 
Miss Conyers, leaving the window and beginning her 
own morning toilet. 

“Sure it was a storm to be rimimbered all the days 
of one’s life, so it was,” said Judith. 

‘Tt is past,” answered Britomarte. 

When they were dressed, Britomarte went into the 
parlour to epen the windows and set the table, and 
Judith into the kitchen to make the fire and get the 
breakfast. 

Soon Justin came out of his room. 

“Good morning, sister! The dreadful night is 
over, thank heaven! How did you pass it?” he in- 
quired of Britomarte. 

** As Macbeth passed the night of Banquo’s murder, 
in ‘starts and flaws,” said Britomarte, smiling. 
“ How is your sick man?” 

“Ina fever. We shall have to keep him here for a 
few days until he gets better. I hope that Miss 
tiordan will not object to giving him a cup of tea and 
a round of dry toast this morning.” 

Oh, no! Now that Juditl’s panic has passed, she 
has come to her senses,” said Miss Conyers, going 
into the kitchen to give the requisite orders. 

“T'll jist tell ye what, ma'am! There was only 
eight barrels iv flour saved out’n the wreck, and for 
nearly two years we three people have been eating of 
it, and for more than six months we four, counting 
the pirate, have bern using of it! And though I’ve 
eked it out as well as I could, wid using male and 
rice and vigitables, still it is getting low! We've 
opened the last barrel, and this is the fust loaf iv 
bread made out iv it; and I want it to last till to- 
morrow, so Ido! And now you want to throw away 
a lot iv it in dhry toast for that hayttren!” said the 
indignant Irish girl as soon as she had received Miss 
Conyers’ orders. 

* Judith, I am ashamed of you! If it was our last 
loaf we should divide with a sick man, though that 
sick man were the greatest miscreant on earth! 
And with a whole barrel of flour, and when the 
flour gives out, a whole hogshead of whew in the 
sraio !” 

“ Yis; but how is the whate to be ground at all 
atall? Sure it will be slow work grinding it in the 
coffee-mill! ‘roth it’s to your own interests I'm 
spaking, not mine - 

“ T know it, Judith. 
and get tho tea sand 
sinner.” 

“Sure I'll do it to plaze ye, and for no other raison 
in life,” said Judith, as she went about to execute the 
order.” 

When this refreshment was ready, Justin took it 
in to the sick man and served him carefully before 
coming to his own breakfast. 

Britomarte waited for Justin; and when he re- 
turned, the coffee, rice-muffins and broiled birds were 
brought in, and they sat down to the table to enjoy 

tle morning meal. 

After it was over, Justin took some books and 
carried them in to the sick man, who seemed to be 


But now do an act of charity, 
toast for the suffering 





suffering from a severecoldand debility more than 
from any other illness, 

And then Justin went out to his work, which upon 
this day consisted in clearing away the litter strewn 
all over the ground by the storm.of the past night. 

Britomarte went into her chamber and sat down 
her favourite window to sew and to watch the sea. 

She was turning a dress for Judith, and she pinned 
the end of it to her apron while running up a long 
seam. 

Every time she found it neeessary to change the 
place of the pin she raised her head. and looked out at 
the ocean. 

Hew monotonous and solitary looked that'| ocean! 
No change evercame over it except the change from 
storm to calm, or from day to night, and vice versd. 

No living thing ever appeared on, it or above it 
except the plunging fish and the sailing water fow). 
But she loved it; and she watclied its gradual subsi- 
dence from passion to peace as she would have 
watched the falling to sleep of.some sufferer who was 
dear to her. 

All the long forenoon she sat sewing and watching 
the ocean. ‘lowards noon it had become. wonder- 
fully calm, considering the recent storm. 

Once, on changing the place of the pin that held 
her work, she looked up.and gazed far outto sea— 
far out to where the western horizon touched the water. 

She held her breath—she strained her eyes—and 
then with a cry she started up, threw down her work, 
ran into the parlour, caught up the pocket teles- 
cope, rushed back to the window, kneeled down, 
drew out the cylinders, rested it upon the window 
sill, trained it towards the western horizon, and put 
her eye to the glass. 

“ Yes, it was a ship!—a ship of war; for she could 
see the guns! And it was standing in directly for 
the island!” 

With a great cry of joy she dropped lcr head. upon 
her hands and thanked God. 

Then she sprung up and ran out of the house to 
look for Justin. She ran up and down and all about, 
calling him at the top of her Voice—calling him as 
if she had lost her senses!—calling him until he 
heard her from his distant post of labour, and came 
rushing in great alarm to meet her. 

“What is it, Britomarte ? Courpose yourself, dear 
sister! Iambhere at your side! You are safe. But 
what has happened? Has that man—— ?” 

“It is a ship!—A ship of war!—Bearing our -own 
flag!'—~And she is steering for our own Cove !—Ob 
Justin !” 

And Britomarte threw herself upon his breast and 
burst into tears of rapture. 

Justin pressed her to his heart. again and again! 
Not even the arrival of the long-desired, long-prayed- 
for ship, could make him release her, until Judith 
came flying towards them to know if her young lady 
had gone mad, or what had gone wrong. 

“Itis a ship, Judith! Oh, Judith, itis a ship! 
And it bears the British flag!” said Britomarte, rais 
ing her head from Justin’s breast, and releasing her 
self from his embrace. 

“ Praise be to all the saints!” piously ejaculated 
Judith. 

“Praise te to the merciful lord of heaven an? 
earth !” said Britomarte, reverently. 

Justin lifted his hat and said “ Amen.” 

And then all three hurried down to the beach |; 
the Cove to look for the ship. 

She was coming very fast. She was entering the 
Cove! They could see her colours well with the naked 
eye. 

T\When she bad got a little into the Cove, where the 
water was smooth, she dropped anchor and let down 
a boat, which was soon manned by half-a-dozen stout 
oarsmen, and commanded by an officer. 

A flag-staff was in the stern. And then tlie oars 
men pulled stoutly for the beach. : 

As the boat neared them, Justin raised his hat to 
salute the colours. Britomarte: waved her handker- 
chief; Judith followed suit; and all three simulta- 
neously cried out: 

“ Hail! hail! hail! to the flag!” 

Their salutation was answered from the boat. 
men rested on their oarsa moment, while they raise 
their hats and shouted 

“Hurrah! hurrah! burrah!” three times ‘three 
And then they pulled faster than ever for the shore. 

The excitement of our party verged upon the mad- 
ness of joy! 

And the next instant’ the boat touched the strand, 
the officer sprang on shore, and the men waved thei! 
hats with another prolonged 

“ Hurrah !” 


at 
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(To be continued.) 


Nuixery-rwo members of the House of Commons. 
or about one-seventh of the entire House; are sons, 
brothers, uncles, nephews, sons-in-law, or brothers-in- 
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law. of the thirty-one. great. governing families in 
England. Besides these are members. bearing the 
same relationships to..the-great Scotch and Irish 
families.. In all there are about 300@members of the 
great landowning class.and aristocracy of the country, 
besides ,country squires. There are,one hundred and 
four navalor military officers, ninety-five barristers, 
uinety-three Cambridge men, one hundred and 
twenty-seven Oxford men. , Slightly under, one, hun- 
dred members appear ostensibly as merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, brewers, or shipowners; but one 
hundred and twenty members: are more or less, con- 
cerned in the management of railways, whilst one 
hundred and fifteen are directors of insurance, banking, 
discount, and financial joint-stock companies, and one 
hundred and four directors of miscellaneous companies 
The railway directors have decreased from one hun- 
dred. and fifty-five in the last to one hundred and 
forty-six in the present Parliament. 








WATAW A. 
a 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 


WuiI.e the facts we have recorded in the preceding 
chapter were transpiring, Robert Hale had been 
cautiously making his way towards the Indian eucamp- 
ment. ‘The business of scouting was new to him, and 
he had a lively realization, of how much was depending 
on the success of Lincoln, so that he very naturally 
laboured under many anxieties, and was a prey to 
much excitement and agitation. 

In the midst of his cruel uncertainties, however, 
there was one fact he regarded as entirely certain, 
ind that was that he would rescue Bessie or die with 
her. 

The captivity of the maiden had awakened him to 
the fact that he loved her better than he did ‘his own 
life, and that the world would be to him a blank with- 
out her. 

As lecrept through the bushes, now halting, now 
watching, and listening, he recalled the sweet face of 
Bessie, her gentle voice, and the interest she had 
manifested in him, and his thoughts of her were as 
teuder and loving as those of the savages were bitter 
aud determined. 

Arriving near the Nest, after a slow and cautious 
advance, he took up a position in the midst of a 
lense mass Of buslies, and lookéd up at the dark moun- 
tain-peak before him. 

As dusky was the night, he could see from time to 
time the outlines of a sentinel on the brow of the ledge 


’ and he also saw a glare against the sky, like that of a 


tire in the midst of the encampment. 

ile even heard voices, at intervals, calling to one 
vnother, and detected various souuds of occupation 
and amusement, such as belonged toa band of Indians 
who felt themselves strong enough to defy aud de- 
spise their enemies. 

Tn short, the young pfoneersoon heard enough to 
ssure him that thesavages were strongly posted— 
that they had no anxieties whatever about their ene- 
ties, aud that they were accordingly passing the 
time, especially the young people, in their usual occu- 
patious and enjoyments, 

Creeping nearer to the precipitous cliffs, Robert per- 
ceived a sort of a dark line winding among them, and 
svon came to the conclusion that it was a path leading 
to the summit. 

The dark line was, in fact, the path by which 
Watawa and his captive had ascended to the -Nest, 
and it was from that side that Robert was approaching 
tue encampment. 

Continuing his slow and guarded movements, the 
young pioneer at length reached the foot of the 
mountain-peak, and boldly entered the path he had 
discovered, 

Suspecting that this path was much used by the 
savages, if not the principal one by which the Nest 
vas reached, he observed the utmost watchfulness and 
caution, and kept himself every moment under cover 

f the bush, 

Thus advancing, he had reached a narrow and 
precipitous point in the ascent, when he suddenly 
perceived, not more than two or three rods above him, 
the dark outlines of a savage, who was crouched, rifle 
in hand, in the very centre of the difficult passage. 

This discovery was sufficiently startling and chill- 
ing, for Robert at once saw he could not reach 
the Nest by that path, and that he could not even ad- 
vance another step in the same direction without 
imminent risk of being detected. 

To make a sliglit retrograde movement was the 
instinet of the moment rather than a conscious pre- 
caution, and the young pioneer then secreted himself 
behind a huge rock and regarded the motionless 
sentry, reflecting and listening. 

How to gain the Nest unseen ? 


gave to bis enterprise, even at that early stage, an air 
of impossibility that agonized him. 

Suddenly, while lie was a prey to the dark and 

inful emotions occasioned by the circumstances, the 
young pioneer heard the sound of footstéps above 
him, followed by a brief observation in the Indian 
tongue, and the next instant the sentry moved aside 
to. make way for a bulky figure to pass him, on its 
way to the foot of the ledge. 

This second figure was that of an old Indian 
woman; whose unwieldy form was clad in a dress 
stolen from some settlement, and whose head was 
covered by an ordinary Indian blanket, 

She had a couple of empty pails in her hands, and 
Robert at once comprehended that she was descending 
to some spring under the ledge to fillthem with 
water. 

The sentinel resumed his crouching posture in the 
centre of the path, the instant shehad passed him, and 
paid no further attention to her, as if the incident 
were too common for notice. 

Her descent was as slow as noisy, but she was soon 
below Robert, and he thereupon left his concealment 
and followed her, not with any defined plan of action, 
but witha vague idea that her movements were capa- 
ble of being turned to account. 

Her heavy steps, and the rustling she made in the 
bushes along her route, being sufficient to guide the 
young pioneer, he kept at such a distance from her 
that she would not have seen him had she chanced to 
look beliind her. 

She descended the declivity, tlerefore, in the most 
careless and uhapprehensive manner, and reached 
the forest at the foot of the ledge, singing snatches of 
an Indian song, and paying no attention to anything 
around her. 

Striking into a well-worn path branching off from 
that which led up the side of the Nest, she followed 
it twenty or thirty rods, all the while under over- 
shadowing bushes, all the time followed at a suit- 
able distance by the intruder. 

At length she halted. 

She had reached a spring of crystal water which 
bubbled out of the ground under the brow of a little 
bluff, in a quiet and retired spot, which seemed quite 
isolated from the encampment. 

Placing her pails on the ground and seizing a gourd 
shell hanging to a limb above the spring, the Indian 
woman commenced filling them with water, at the 
same time continuing her singing and occupying 
herself rather with her thoughts than with external 
matters. 

She had filled her pails and finished her rude 
melody, when Robert suddenly confronted her, and 
raised a gleaming knife above her head. 

“ Not a word—not a step!” he commanded in the 
accents suited to the necessities of his situation. 
“ Silence, or you die!” 

The old squaw did not comprehend a single word 
of these injunctions, but the manner of the young 
pioneer was sufficiently significant to reveal their 
meaning, and to enforce her obedience. 

Beyond a start of surprise and a faint ejaculation 
of astonishment and terror, she did not offer to 
disobey him. 

“ You see what I am,” resumed Robert, “ and will 
realize that I am not to be trifled with. It would be 
hard for me to harm a woman, even an Indian, but 
you must be quiet and silent.” 

The tecth of the squaw chatted with fear, but she 
was otherwise motionless and silent. 

With a few strokes of his knife, which were ac- 
companied with stern admonitions to his prisoner, 
Robert cut a gag from the branch of the nearest sap- 
ling, and hastened to insert it between her teeth, 
where it was secured by a stout thong of leather. 

He next relieved her of her dressand blanket, escorted 
her fifteen or twenty rods from the spring, seated her 
against a tree in a lonely dell, and bound her in such 
a manner that she could neither use her hands nor 
rise to her feet. 

By this time she was in a terrible fright, and kept 
up an incoherent mumble of an indefinite nature, 
whether of rage, entreaty, or fear, could not have 
been readily decided. 

It was not loud enough, however, to attract atten- 
tion as far as the spring, and Robert hastened to leave 
her to herself. 

In the same proportion that the old squaw had 
become excited, the young pioneer had become calm 
and quiet. 4 

He had left her warmly enough clothed for a 
summer night, having taken only her outer garments, 
and he had occasioned her no injury whatever, so that 
pe dloasenp dall thoughts of her at once from his 
mind, 

Returning to the spring, Robert disguised himself 
in the blanket, concealing his rifle under it, took 

the pail of water in his hands, and set out for the 





Nest. 
This, was the question that staggered him, and} It was not without great anxiety that he drew near 








the sentiuel, but Providence favoured him, and he 
passed on his way unquestioned, soon reaching the 
summit of the ledge. 

Halting in the edge of the encampment, and 
setting down his pails, as if to rest, the intruder 
looked searchingly around. 

He saw thata fire had been kindled in the midst of 
the camp, 4nd that most of the savages were crouched 
around it, but he saw nothing of Bessie. 

The lodges were mostly in a deep shadow, as he 
was himself. 

After a few minutes of observation and reflection 
Robert was about to proceed from lodge to lodge, in 
quest of the captive, keeping concealed in the rear of 
them, when she -nddenly emerged from one of them 
quite near him, attended by Eolah. 

The couple walked to and froa while, occasionally 
passing near the intruder, who had seated himself be- 
side his two pails. 

At length Bessie threw herself on the ground 
at no great distance from Robert, and gave way toa 
fit of weeping, while the Indian girl, not. finding this 
conduct agreeable, entered into conversation with a 
young brave who had come forward to pay his regards 
to her. 

The distance between Eolah and the captive being 
such as to allow Robert to address a few words to the 
latter unheard, it was not long before he had commu- 
nicated to her a knowledge of his identity and his 
purpose. 

Ere any plan of rescue could be arranged, however, 
a form was seen to glide from one of the lodges and 
take up a position between them and the path by which 
Robert had come. 

A murmur of terror came from Bessie, and she 
grasped the arm of Robert with a convulsiveness that 
attested her fear. 

With a whisper of encouragement, he turned in the 
opposite direction, moving slowly away, but had not 
taken over three steps when a second figure glided 
from another of the silent lodges, and placed itself ina 
position to intercept them. 

A horrible suspicion crossed Robert’s mind that the 
savages had detected his presence and were on the 
look-out for him, but he instantly turned aside, deter- 
mined on another effort, when two additional figures 
crept out from behind a lodge, and prepared them- 
selves to dispute the flight of the couple in that direc- 
tion. 

The tightening of Bessie’s graspon his arm told 
Robert that she had only too well comprehended these 
demonstrations. 

“ You see,” he whispered, ‘ we are detected.” 

Even as he spoke the startled couple saw Watawa 
himself coming up the path, with a mocking excla- 
mation, and place himself before them. 

They were detected, surrounded. 

The. truth was, Watawa had been prowling near 
his camp, at the moment Robert seized the old Indian 
woman, and he had'seen allthat had sincu followed, 
and taken his measures accordingly. ; 

Robert Hale: was hot the man to die without a 
struggle, the more especially as his peril was shared 
by Bessie. 

‘As'quick as a flash, therefore, he threw off his dis- 
guise, discharged his rifle at the nearest savage, 
shooting him dead, and caught Bessie by the hand and 
bounded away with her. 

He was intercepted, of course, but he clubbed his 
rifle, ‘and wielded it with such fury and dexterity as 
to disable several of the savages, and to prolong the 
struggle a full minute, but the overpowering numbers 
of the assailants decided the contest against him, and 
he was seized and bound securely. 

The chief at the same moment secured Bessie, and 
lost no time in returning her to his lodge, where he 
bound her strongly, insulting her with many an ex- 
clamation of mockery and triumph. 

As Robert had foreseen, his resistance had produced 
adeep bitterness against him, on the part of the 
warriors, and this feeling was none the less terrible 
because it was quiet and patient. 

The very glances they bestowed upon him attested 
that hisdoom was already written in their minds, and 
thatits execution would bo speedy. 

He had made up his mind, however, that certain 
death would follow his capture, and bis brave soul 
wasin no degree surprised or daunted by the words 
of his captors. 

His enly regret was that Bessie was still in the 
hands of the savages, and his only fear was that the 
horrors of her captivity might be indefiuitely pro- 
longed and deepened. 

In a few minutesa stake was planted in the midst 
of the camp, and he was bound to it securely sur- 
rounded with wood md brush, and the fire was 
lighted. 

He had only time to exchange a few words of affec- 
tion with Bessie, who wis tied to the timbers of the 
chief’s lodge, when the smoke arose in black volumes 
around him. 
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At this juncture Lincoln, who had reached the 
scene from his silent fight with Turtle-Head, bounded 
into the midst of thesmoke, cut the bonds of his young 
friend, and the two bounded away together ! 

‘The movement was so prompt that they plunged 
down the side of the Nest before any of the Indiana 
could intercept them, and the noise and tumult was so 
great behind themthat the sound of their footsteps 
were unheard, 

The savages scattered here and there on all sides 
of the Nest, making every effort to find the fugitives, 
but they had vanished. 

Once out of danger, the scout turned to Robert and 
said, 

“ Poor Bessie! If you will remain here, I will go 
back and see if any opportunity grows out of this ex- 
citement.” 

He returned and took up a position on the edge of 
the camp, from which he could see and hear all that 
was passing. 

He had scarcely done so, when Scalp-Robe, with a 
number of his warriors, came back from his search in 
a furious passion. 

At almost the same moment arrived an Indian spy, 
with a report that partly compensated the chief for 
his loss—a report of the presence of the pale-faces in 
the vicinity, in a position to be surprised and de- 
stroyed. 

And thereupon he proceeded to inform the chief of 
the numbers and whereabouts of Lincoln’s little en- 
campment. 

The news gratified Watawa much, and it was soon 
arranged that the whites should be surprised at the 
dead of night, which was to be timed by the height of 
certain stars, and which would be at about two o’clock 
in the morning. 

Lincoln waited to hear no more, but hastened 
back to Robert, and reported what he had discovered. 

“ Hurry back to Houseman, Robert,” said he, by way 
of conclusion, ‘and put everything in readiness to 
surprise these rascals in their calculations. I will go 
back tothe Nest again, and see ifsome opportunity 
is not offered, in the course of the preparations, to 
reach Bessie unseen.” 

A few minor observations were made, and the two 
men then separated, the scout returning to his place 
of concealment at the edge of the hos:ile encamp 
ment. 

His first discovery was that the guards had been 
doubled, and that the preparations for the attack were 
already in progress. 

The captive was seated at the entrance of the 
chief's lodge, bound and helpless, and the chief was 
giving some directions to Eolah and a couple of ;old 
Squaws concerning her, the substance of which was 
they were not to lose sight of her, and that they were 
to kill her at the least sign of an attack by the set- 
tlers, or of an attempt to rescue her. 

Fora full hour the scout remained immovable, 
contemplating the sad attitude of his danghter, whose 
face was turned away from him aad also noting the 
movements of the Indians. 

By the end of that time he was quite satisfied that 
any present attempt to rescue the maiden would 
result in her death and his own. 

For one brief moment, as Eolah went into an adja- 
cent lodge, was the anxious father severely tempted 
to rush forward and make tle effort tosave his child, 
but he conquered the temptation, and resolved to wait 
untilafter the proposed attack of the savages upon his 
little party. 

Another hour passed, and then, asthe Indians be- 
gan to form themselves into a body for the proposed 
expedition, the scout turned away, with sorrow and 
anxiety too great for words, and set out to rejoin 
Robert and his companions. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIEGATED LEAVEs AND Dovunrte FLowers.— 
Variegated foliage and double flowers, according to 
Professor E. Morren, never occur together on the 
same plant. The professor explains that variegated 
leaves (the partial disappearance of chlorophy!) is a 
proof of weakness, whilst the doubling of flowers is 


a proof of strength; and as both these conditions can- | 


not possibly occur at the same time, variegated 
leaves and double flowers in the same plant are an 
impossibility. 

Tue Prince Consort NationaL Memorrau.—A 
general meeting of the committee for managing the 
jund raised by the citizens of London and others to- 
wards a national memorial of the Prince Consort 
was held at tlio Mansion House lately, the Lord 
Mayor acting as chairman, and there being also pre- 
sent Mr. Alderman Wilson, Sir S. M. Peto, M.P., Sir 
Cc. W. Dilke, M.P., the Hon, Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., 
ex-Sherifis Croll and Twentyman, Mr. Godwin, 
Mr. William Hartridge, and the three honorary secre- 
taries—the Rey. Michael Gibbs, Mr. Goodman, 
eod Mr.S. Brown. A report from the sub-committee 





was read, from which it appeared that contributions 
to the amount of £56,765 13s. 3d, had been received 
towards the fund, of which £2,410 had been paid in 
since the last meeting; that various sums had from 
time to time been placed out at interest, and that a 
further sum of £3,200 had been received as interest, 
thus making a total of upwards of £59,000; that of 
that sum £54,242 had been transferred to the trustees 
nominated by her Majesty for carrying out the national 
memorial, and that £673 had been paid on the trustees’ 
account for expenses connected with the designs, of 
which it will be remembered six were approved and 
submitted for the selection of the Queen and the 
Royal family. A resolution was unanimously passed 
by the meeting to transfer a further sum of £2,500 
for the purposes of the proposed memorial. © 


A MOTHER’S STORY. 


“Morner, mother, I can endure it no longer !” 

Jessie Overton threw her hat upon the floor, and 
kneeling down buried her pallid face in her mother’s 
lap. 
T Jessie, my daughter, what ails you?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Weldon. “Tell me what is the matter?” 

Jessie raised her tearful eyes, and responded in a 
husky voice: 

“Oh mother! Iam so miserable. I have come 
back, hoping that you and father would receive me into 
this happy home, which I never truly appreciated, or 
I would not have left it for that of a stranger and a 
tyrant, whom I utterly detest.” 

“Hush! hush!” exclaimed Mrs. Weldon, sternly. 
“You shall not speak thus of your husband to me. 
Remember that I respect him, even though you do 
not; and that, although you are my daughter, I can- 
not receive such confidence from you.” 

“To whom, then, must I go?” demanded Jessie. 
“If my mother turns from me in this, my hour of 
need, unhappy indeed is my fate. If my father’s 
house is not open to me when I most need its pro- 
tection, God alone knows how welcome the quiet 
repose of the grave would be,” 

“This is not your home,” said Mrs. Weldon, 
sternly, but tenderly. ‘“ You must not seek shelter 
here from imaginary ills; your husband's house is 
your safe retreat.” 

“T shall never, never return to it,” she answered, 
decidedly. “I imagined that if there was a kindly 
shelter on earth, here was the place to seek it; and 
that if there was a beaming eye, and a sheltering 
breast, surely a mother’s was that eye and breast. 
Dear mother,” she added, the current of affection roll- 
ing like a torrent over the barren rocks cf her pride, 
“do you not love me? Have I no place in your 
heart? none of your sympathy ?” 

“ Darling Jessie,” exclaimed Mrs. Weldon, raising 
her daughter's face, and pressing her lips to her 
pearly brow, “ you may think me stern and unkind, 
but I alone know how to deal with your temper and 
pride. Lay your hand upon your heart, and tell me 
calmly and dispassionately of your.troubles. Be as- 
sured of my advice and sympathy, too, if you need 
it. Use no harsh expression against Henry Overton, 
for anobler, more honourable man has never lived. 
Do you remember that not quite a year ago you came 
to me with that ring gleaming like a star upon your 
finger, and, showing it to me, acknowledged it to be 
the seal of your betrothal? Do you remember that, 
three months ago to-night, you received, with down- 
cast eyes and blushing cheeks, the congratulations of 
your friends upon the brilliant destiny which, as 
Henry Overton's bride, awaited you? Do you——” 

“ Mother, do not recall those happy days,” mur- 
mured Jessie. “ Do not awaken those memories which 
have been so roughly put to sleep.” 

“ Ah, my child, that is what I most desire to do. 
If I can arouse them, I shall bave accomplished that 
for which you will thank me in the coming years. 
But bring my writing-desk here, and sit down beside 
me. I haveaduty for you to perform.” 

Jessie obeyed her mother, wondering the while the 
nature of the duty required. 

“ Take a pen and a sheet of that smallest paper, 
and write the note which I shall dictate. Are you 
ready? Well, commence, ‘ Dear Henry.’” 

Jessie indignantly laid aside tie peu, and ex- 
claimed :— 

“ T will not, mother. You need not ask me to 
compromise myself in this manner. I have yet too 
much self-respect to condescend as you wish me.” 
She attempted to close the desk, but Mrs. Weldon 
arrested tle movement. 

“My child do as I tell you,and afterwards I will 
illustrate my motive with a page from my own his- 
tory.” 

Jessie could not disobey, even though her pride 
rebelled, and again dipping her pen in the ink, she 
wrote according to her mother’s dictation :— 

“Dear Henry: Lam spending the evening’ at 


father's. Come around to tea, and we will hays, 
pleasant walk home by moonlight. 
“Yours, lovingly, Jessie,” 

“ Now direct it, and I will send it to your husbay, 
I expect the court has rot adjourned.” ‘ 

“No, no, I cannot! will mot! You have given me 
no time to explain my difficulties, or else yon woy\j 
never willingly subject me to the mortification ¢ 
seeking a reconciliation.” 

“ Be that as it may, my daughter, it matters po 
Surely affairs have not assumed an aspect so formii. 
able as to admit of no reconciliation, have they? )) 
you imagine that you, too, have no fault? Js j 
possible that while Harry has proved himself a :. 
testable tyrant, you have been a generous, devote; 
self-sacrificing wife? Let your conscience reply, My 
child, and not your stubborn pride.” y 

Tears were in the dark eyes of the young wii, 
Her bright cheeks paled, and her lips quivered, s 
conscience, like a stern, but just judge, condemnei 


er. 

Had she, indeed, in one single instance, ever yielied 
her pleasure or her comfort to that of her noble 
talented husband? Memory was repentant, now, anj 
Jessie handed the note;to her mother, saying, hastily: 

“ Send it, darling mother, béfore my heart hardens 
again, and then let me tell you why I have been 
much troubled.” 

Mrs, Weldon despatched the note, and upon retur- 

ing to the room Jessie seated herself at her feet, and, 
folding her arms across her lap, looked into her fac 
and said: 
“Mother, I have buried my sorrows in my om 
breast, fearing to reveal them, lest I should make you 
and dear father unhappy. Henry is noble and gene- 
rous, but he has a quick, passionate temper, ani 
I, too, am not ‘slow to wrath.’ We have had 4 
number of quarrels, which terminated, however, 
in a renewal of affection and promises never 
again to indulge in such outbursts: but to-day 
affairs reached a crisis. Upon leaving homo this 
morning, Henry ordered an early dinner, and, on 
his return, expected it to be ready, but I was engaged 
with a friend. He treated my visitor with polite. 
ness, but as soon as the door closed after him 
he burst into a towering passion, the more terrible 
fer being checked so long, and accused me of 
wasting my time in frivolity, and of neglecting 
the duties which, as a wife and housekeeper, 
devolved upon me. I told him that I had beea 
entertaining a guest whom I could not treat with 
disrespect. ‘And such a friend,’ he exclaimed, 
scornfully. ‘ A man whose acquaintance any retined 
lady would ignore.’ My visitor being Edgar Mason, 
whom I do indeed respect and admire, I resented the in- 
sinuation most defiantly, telling him that 1 was as much 
of a lady as when he married me; that Edgar had 
been a welcome guest at my father’s house, and 
should continue to be such at mine. He replied 
that whilst he was master he would choose his own 
visitors, and he desired me to be guided by his in- 
clinations. I very indignantly asked him to explain 
the grounds of his ownership; that my father had 
given me the house as a bridal present, and that I 
should consider it mine until I had signed writings 
to the contrary. We grew more and more bitter in 
our remarks, until at last he said that he had been 
disappointed in me; that he thought me an angel, 
but had discovered too late that I was a virago. | 
could not endure that, mother; so I told him that if 
Le was disappointed in me; 1 could reciprocate the 
compliment tenfold. He went off without his dinner, 
and I firmly resolved in my own mind never, never 
to give him cause foranother outburst. There can 
certainly be no congeniality between us, and I came 
here, resolved to claim the protection of my former 
home against any intrusion from him. But you have 
refused to shelter me, and what am I to do? Ii | 
have Jost my husband's love, and that of my parents 
also, God knows I have cause for anguish. You 
have made me humble myself to the very dust, and, 
probably, without avail.” 

“No, no, my child, I could not have done that. 
Henry is perplexed and troubled about that compli- 
cated lawsuit now pending, and I appreciate the 
cause of his impatience. You have both been 
wrong; but of his faults I must not speak while Le 
is not present to defend himself. Dearly as I love 
you, Jessie, I must acknowledge that you are most ‘0 
blame. Asa thoughtful wife, your husband's wishes 
should bave been your chief pleasure, and when yo" 
knew him to be perplexed with business, then, my 
child, your home should have been so attractive tha‘ 
hiscares would have been cast aside when he e0- 
tered its portals.” 

“But, mother, my visitor prevented. 
apo) ogy ?” 

“No, You should have excused yourself. Your 
husband's esteem should be of more value to you than 
that of any other mortal. Edgar Mason would have 
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duties, and your avowed deference to your husband's 
quests.” 

The young wife ‘was weeping silently.. She re 
membered how often, during their engagement, Henry 
had anticipated, with loving delight, the time when 
they should be domesticated iu their own home; 
when the fulfilling of her household duties would 
throw another charm around her “true womanly 
character,” as he chose to term it, and when, after the 
cares of the day, her bright smile aud word of 
welcome would always await him. 

Had he found in her the realization of his boy- 
hood’s dream. 

Had their tome been such as his fancy bad pic- 
tured it? Alas! she had been faithless to that de- 
voted trust, but the brightness of the future should 
atonefor the gloom of the past. 

Leaving her to ber meditations, her mother stole 
softly from the room, to issue her orders for tea, and 
when she returned found Bessie standing before the 
wirror arranging ber disordered ringlets. 

“Come, Jessie, sit down beside me,” said she, “and 
et me give youthat incident from my own life which 
] promised.” 

Her daughter hurried to her, and exclaimed : 

“ Surely, mother, you and father never disagreed 
as Henry and I haye done. I never saw a husband 
and wife more devoted to each other's interests, nor 
scouplewho gave surer evidence of an earnest, 
practical attachment.” 

“Yes, my child, there is a darker page in my 
history than has yet defaced yours, and I pray 
thatsuch may never be recorded against you. I 
could not more fully prove to you my deep anxiety 
for your wedded happiness than by revealing the 
events of the first years of my married life. I repeat 
them to you, in order that, being warned by them, 
youmay shun the breakers upon which my own 
domestic felicity was almost wrecked. You know 
full well the story of my youth and maidenhood, but 
as early surroundings.cast their influences more or 
less forcibly upon our maturer years, I shail recite it 
to you again so that you may realize their effect upon 
wy disposition and habits.” 

“I was born, upon the banks of the Thames, 
whither my father had retired after amassing au im- 
mense fortune in London. 

“He devoted the best years of his life to business, and 
becoming wearied with his constant.cares, le married 
wy mother, then a young and beautiful girl, and 
sought the comforts of domestic life. 

“She expired, however, a few days after my birth, 
and being the child of his old age, and also his only 
ove, wy father allowed me a freedom during my 
youth which never. afterwards could become subject 
to restraint. Circumstances combined to render me 
wilful and perverse, and I knew no law but my own 
pleasure.” 

I pursued my own inclinations, issued my commands, 
and countermanded those of others, until I, at last, 
became indeed ‘the monarch of all Lsurveyed.’ I 
was fond of reading, but not of study. Governesses 
and masters were provided for me, but I either dis- 
missed them, or they dismissed me, before the 
term had half expired for which they had been 
engaged, 

“Music, however, was almost a passion with me, 
and I learned to sing the most intricate melodies, and 
to play upon several instruments with but little 
trouble to myself or to the professors who had been 
appointed to instruct me. 

“But my father became vexed, and then uneasy 
about my literary education, fearing, indeed, that the 
heiress of ‘ Halden Hall’ would attain womanhood in 
ignorance even of the geography and history of her 
native country. At last be induced me to adopt a 
course of reading, and every evening after tea wo 
met in the library to discuss the subject I had studied 
during the day. 

“Being a profound thinker and accomplished 
scholar, be instructed me himself, and from such con- 
stant association with him, I became educated in all 
of those branches usually taught in schools. 

“The political condition of our empire, and its 
relations to foreign powers; its wonderful pro- 
gress in wealth and manufactures. arts and sciences ; 
and, above all, the great intellects which governed 
us, were topics of peculiar and absorbing interest to 
me. My father used to congratulate me upon my 
abilities. 

“When I was about seventeen years of age we 
visited London, and spent several weeks in visiting 
the former friends of my father and mother. I did 
not go into society, but I imbibed a relish for fashion 
and display, whose sway.I have since had so much 
reason to regret. Upon our return Halden Hall 
was refitted and refurpished in a style of almost 
princely magnificence, 

Guests crowded in upon us, an% I entered 
with reckless eagerness upon this new era of my 


“ T had hitherto but few companions, but now I be- 
come averse to the monotony which had characterized 
our former mode of life, and sought, with avidity, the 
various pleasures which a more extended acquaint- 
ance with the world afforded. My father, delighted 
to see me so much admired, granted me every indul- 
gence, and I expended with prodigal hand the wealth 
he gladly bestowed upon me. 

“For a year Ilived thus, surrounded by every- 
thing lovely that nature and art could furnish, when 
I was invited to spend the winter in London. I went, 
and there, and for the first time, saw your father. He 
sought my acquaintance, and paid mv the most assid- 
uous attention, and, upon my departure from London 
desired permission to visit me in my own home. I 
consented, feeling the while more pleasure than I 
would wilingly have manifested. 

“ He was detaincd, however, by severe illness until 
the middle of the summer, but when he came Haldon 
Hall’ was arrayed in its most gorgeous loveliness. 
My father received him with marked preference, 
and every effort. was made to please our distinguished 
guest. In its delightful retirement, whilst wandering 
through its grand old woods and amid its shady 
bowers, he breathed the story of his love. A few 
months later I became his bride, and never did a 
fairer prospect present itself to the gaze of an ambi- 
tions, loving girl. I spent the ensuing winter in 
London, courted and admired, not so much on ac- 
count of my own personal attractions as on account 
of the enviable reputation of my talented hus- 
band. 

“ During the summer we remained here, and early 
in the autumn you were born, We again repaired 
to London, and there my domestic troubles com- 
menced. I was still very gay aud fashionable, but 
my father supplied me liberally with money, and I 
dispensed it with reckless prodigality. My husband 
reproached me very gently, however, on account of 
my extravagance, but it had no effect except to drive 
meinto further dissipation. 

“A few weeks later, when I had purchased a set 
of jewels for an enormous sum, he again reproved 
me. I unkindly told him that I was under uno obli- 
gation to him, and that I had been no expense to him 
since I had been his wife. 

“Finding me immoveable on that subject, he ap- 
pealed to me not tc appear so often in society acconi- 
panied by young gentlemen, to which I indignantly 
replied that he did not respect me sufliciently tv escort 
me, and that I was compelled to depeud upon the 
kindness of those who did, 

“Ve explained to me that his professional duties 
were so pressing that he could not devote much 
of his time to the amusements to yhich I was 
wedded. 

“ He expostulated and pleaded in vain, snd finally 
we became so entirely estranged that weeks would 
pass and we would meet only at the table. Instead 
of being unhappy I was really relieved, for notwith- 
standing my open resentment, [ could not endure his 
reproachful words and glances. 

“One evening I was preparing for the most 
fashionable party of the season. [ was standing 
before my mirror, resplendent in jewels and lace. 
Seeing that every article was arranged to mv satis- 
faction, I turned away, when my husband entered the 
room and walked softly towards me. 1 was suocked 
at his appearance. 

“He approached me and said : 

“ *So you are going again to-night ?’ 

“© Of course Iam!’I replied impatiently, clasping 
and unclasping my bracelet. 

‘** Who is your escort?’ he asked. 

“J felt the hot blood rush to my face as I mentioned 
the name of the gentleman who was in waiting for 
me. 

“<*T am sorry to hear it, Annie.” 

“ He spoke to me very kindly and gently, and when 
he addressed me by my Christian name, it seemed to 
me liké the low-toned echo of a song I had heard in 
happier days. 

“The pleasant memory lingered but for a moment, 
and I answered, with spirit: 

“ ¢Tt is evident to my friends, sir, that you care 
nothing for me, and they endeavour to compensate for 
your negligence.’ 

“ © You are very beautiful, and I cannot blame them 
for admiring you. But you will kiss me before you 
go, will you not, Annie ?’ 

“He pressed his lips to mine, and folding my cloak 
about me I passed from the room. 

“ I was miserable indeed, but I went to the party, 
expecting that my gloom would wear off in the pre- 
sence of the gaiety to which I was hastening. But 
instea@ of wearing off it increased. The sword of 
Damocles suspended by a single hair seemed glancing 
abovo my head, threatening to destroy me. My 
hostess tried in vain to cheer me, aud after one hour I 
returned to my home. 


library, and went in, expecting to find my husband 
there. 

“IT was mistaken; but something shining upon 
the table attracted my atieation. [ went forward, 
and discovered it tu be an elegant silver-mounted 
pistol. Near it lay a letter addressed tome. With 
trembling hands 1 opened it, and read’the contents. 
Oh, my daughter, you caunot imagine my feelings 
when I read’ that his iatention was to commit sui- 
cide ! 

“On account of domestic unhappiness he had re- 
solved to put an end to his life—that noble young 
life already crowned with lasting honour. 

“IT pressed my hands upon my throbbing temples, 
and for a moment I thought; it was but for a moment, 
for with almost lightning speed I ran up the stairs 
into my own room. 

“ He was not there, and I hastened into the nursery. 
There, Jessie, beside your little couch, with his head 
bowed upon your pillow, he knelt, praying for me 
his faithless wife! 

“T knelt down beside him, and clasping my arms 
about his neck I told him what | had discovered, and 
pleaded for his love and forgiveness. ‘There, bathed 
in tears, we consecrated ourselves anew to each 
other, and besought the blessing of God upen our 
future years. 

“Since then I have used every effort to be a 
faithful, dutiful wife. If I have erred, it has been 
from a mistaken sense of duty, but never, never 
since that night has your father had cause to re- 
proach. 

‘Jessie, I never thought that any circumstances 
eould arise which would induce me to reveal this 
secret even to my own daughter. Nothing less than 
my anxiety for your wedded happiness could have 
persuaded me to do so, and I know that you will so 
appreciate my interest that you will be warned by my 
own sad experience.” 

As Mrs. Weldon concluded, footsteps were heard in 
the hall. 

She passed quietly from the roomas Henry Overton 
entered. 

He approached his wife, and drawing her to Lim 
pillowed her head upon his breast. 

‘* Dear Henry,” she murmured, raising her tearful 
eyes to his handsome face, ‘have you forgiven me 
for my negligence and unkinduess this morning? 1 
have been so miserable,-so unhappy all the afternoon 
fearing that L had lost your affection, and that 1 Lad 
alienated myself from you for ever.” 

“T have nothing to forgive, darling; it was I who 
was basty and unkind. I have been more miserable 
on account of it than you could possibly have been. 
But let us forget that unfortunate affair, and resolve 
never to speak harshly to each otheragain. ‘Patience 
is a bitter seed, but it yields rich fruit.’ If we would 
correct each other's faults by tender watchfulness 
and loving interest, our patience would reward us 
with a bounteous harvest of love aud happi- 
ness.” 

That night, as they returned home beneath the sil- 
very lustre of the full moon, Henry said: 

‘TI cannot tell you, Jessie, all I suffered this after- 


came to me, and, with tears in his eyes, grasped wy 
hand, and exclaimed: 

“*Tam very proud of you, my son. God bless 
you!’ 

“T could not summon words to reply, for I felt how 
little I deserved his esteem ; and how differently he 
would regard me had he been aware of my unkind- 
ness to you. As soon as possible I left the court 
and walked home to seek a reconciliation with 
you. I couldnot find you in the parlours, nur in your 
chamber, and Katherine told me that you had gone 
out without leaving any message. ‘l'his but increasod 
my anxiety ; but when your precious note came to 
me, I felt as I used in the happy days of our court- 
ship. Dear Jessie,” he added, “indeed I ought to 
cousider myself blest beyond the ordinary lot of mor- 
tals; an affectionate, boautiful wife, kind friends, 
health, and wealth—what more should a man ask ? 
And we will never, never quarrel again, will we ?” 

“No, never!” was the fervent response, and the 
moon looked down and smiled, and the night winds 
whispered softly to each other, as the angels in 
heaven recorded that leart-endorsed promise. Years 
have come and gone since then, but still that pledge 
remaics unbroken. Henry Overton bas held many 
offices of trust and honour, but after the cares and 
weariness of his public duties, Le retires to his peace- 
ful home; and there, surrounded by his faithful 
wife and dutiful children, he realizes a more lasting 
happiness than honour or fame could ever bestow. 

V.W. 





Tx accordance with orders reveived at Chatham from 
the Horse Guards, volunteering has becn opeaed 
among the infantry corps at that garrison for the 
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being raised according to the terms of the recently- 
issued Royal Warrant. The qualifications for volun- 
teers are that they shall have served at least two years 
as soldiers, and be men of good character, who can 
be recommended by their commanding officers. The 
scale of pay authorized in the new corps is— 
sergeants-major, 5s. per day ; colour-sergeants, 3s. 2d. ; 
sergeants. 2s 1d.: corporals, ls. 7}d.; second cor- 
porals, Is. 6d.: and bug!ers and privates, Is. 34. In 
addition to the regineutai pay, the members of the 
corps receive w*:king pay varying from ls. 6d. to 
6d. per day. Immediately the announcement was 
made of volunteering being opened, a large number 
of men announced themselves desirous of joining the 
Military Store Staff Corps, but only a small pro- 
portion of those volunteering could be received, the 
number being limited. 





IMPROVEMEN’ .* WILD FRUITS. 


Tue cultivated apple having sprung from the wild | 
crab, the pear, plum, &c., from their wild progenitors, 
great encouragement is thus offered to horticulturists 
to devote attention to our wild fruits. € 

The pear scion takes freely upon the white thorn 
stock, and no doubt this thorn will take as freely 
when grafted upon the pear. There are great va- 
rieties in the size and quality of the haws in the 
present uncultivated state; bat these circumstances 
evidence a predisposition to vary and improve, and if 
due cultivation and selection were given, it is im- 
possible to say what results would follow. Last year 
! grafted the double and single scarlet varieties, and 
the American thorn, on quince and pear stocks, but 
the season was unfavourable to the success of the 
careless mode which I adopted, and the dry winds 
destroyed most of the grafts; afterwards dogs and 
fowls completed their destruction, except one Ame- 
rican thorn, which took well and grew about 2 [t., the 
stock being the quince. I propose to repeat the 
operation this seasou, and I now write in the hope of 
inducing some of your experimental readers to 
devote attention to the same or more extended 
objects. 

I intend to graft the common white thorn on the 
pear stock, also upon the quince already g-afted with 
the pear, as well as on the quince stock, in the hope 
that an early state of fruitfulness may be induced, so 
that I may take scions from the seedlings from these 
grafted thorns. At any rate, Crategus coccinea and 
lutea, with C. pyracantha, if grown upon the quince, 
and then cultivated upon Mr. Rivers’s system of 
nipping-in and repeated removals, would, no doubt, 
be very ornamental as dwarf pyramids and bushes. 

I am informed by a very talented old gardener that 
the Cydonia (Pyrus) japonica takes readily upon the 
white thorn, and, therefore, probably upon the pear 
and quince (Cydonia vulgaris), and thus it offers 
results both in ornamental and fruit improvements. 

The Pyrus sorbus, or true service tree, may be propa- 
gated by grafting upon the appleand mountain ash, and 
is said to take upon the medlar and hawthorn sto ; 
but I am working it upon the paradise, with a view 
of seeing the effects after years of cultivation upon 
the nipping-in and repeated-removal system. As far 
as I have gone I find the apple when budded upon 
Pyrus sorbus does not grow freely, but grafting bas 
done better. I really think that the Pyrus sorbus 
gives much promise of affording a very useful addi- 
tion to our garden fruits, and the same with the haw, 
at least for preserving. 

Till careful trials have been made and’ attentive 
cultivation bestowed, we cannot say what may be 
done, and should the effect be only to induce any of 
these to cross with greater facility than they do, a 
new race might arise affording much —— 

A. 


At the close of the Oporto Exhibition, Mr. John 
Head, of the firm of Ransomes and Sims, was nomi- 
nated Commander of the Order of Christ, by the 
King of Portugal, in token of his Majesty's apprecia- 
tion of the machinery in motion, especially adapted 
for Spain and Portugal, exhibited by this firm. This 
is the highest honour conferred upon any exhibitor, 
whether English or foreign, and we think it proves 
that England’s celebrity for her mechanical produc- 
tions is not ou the wane. 

James L., in his progress from Scotland to London 
in 1603, spent some time at Sir Anthony Mildmay’s, 
in the adjacent village of Apethorpe; but we have no 
record of his visiting the site of his palace, which had 
already passed into the hands of the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh. There is still in the library at Apethorpe a 
copy of the sermon which was preached before him 
by a Mr. Evans, which is remarkable at once for its 
cleverness, quaintness, wud the boldpess with which 
be spoke to the king's courtivvs. It was on tuis veca- 





sion that James I. met with Villiers. Duke of Luck- 
inghaw. The ancient fami’ ¢’  yucy resiled iu the 


the at? 


neighbouring village of Southwick, and young 
Villiers came to Apethorpe with ‘his tutor, Anthony 
Cade, who had married into the Lynn family, where 
he was introduced to the king. There is still extant 
a painting of the fayourite when in statu pupillari, 
with an excellent likeness of him in maturer years, by 
Cornelius Jansen. 
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rEMPTATION. 
—_ 
By J, F. SMITH. 


Author of ' The Will and the Way,” “‘ Woman and her Master,” 
&e., &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVL. 


Pardon is for men, 
And not for reptiles—we have none for Steno, 
And no resentment; things like him must sting, 
And higher beings suffer; ‘tis the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder's pang 
May have the crawler crushed, but feels no anger. 
Twas the worm’s nature; and some men are worms 
In soul, more than the living things of tombs. 


Byron. 

Tue mother had rightly divined the intelligence of 
which Fanny was the bearer. A sudden change had 
taken place, and her boy—the tie—the only remain- 
ing tie—which bound her heart to life—was dying. 
For several hours during the night he had done little 
else than pronounce the name of “ mother”—that of 
his father had not once escaped the sufferer’s lips. 

Without waiting to change her dress—merely 
throwing a thin veil over her head—Madame Garrachi 
hurried to her carriage, followed by the orphan 
object of her bounty, whose tears flowed fast and 
bitterly—for she loved her capricious, wayward 
playfellow with the love of a sister, At her age, in- 
gratitude is a stranger to the heart. 

As the carriage whirled rapidly along the road to 
Richmond, Fanny felt terrified at the silent immo- 
bility of her companion. She would have felt re- 
lieved could she have heard a sigh—not one escaped 
her. 

From the back of the carriage her dark eyes flashed 
like things of living light. It was the fire of despair 
burning within them. 

The child ventured timidly to take her hand. 

“Not a word, Fanny!” said the artiste; “ not a 
breath! The least sign of sympathy would make me 
human—and I require a nerve of iron—iron !” 

Although the horses were kept by the driver at their 
utmost speed, their progress appeared slow as the 
laggard’s pace to the impatient heart of the mother, 
who bitterly blamed herself for having left her son 

even for an instant. 

Every plaintive sigh which was murmured in other 
ears—every cry of pain she did not soothe—seemed 
like a robbery of her right. 

At last the carriage stopped at the entrance to the 
grounds in front of the house. The unhappy woman 
sprang from it heedless, of the rain, which was fall- 
ing in torrents, and, pushing open the gate, glided, 
rather than walked, towards the villa. A light was 
still burning in the bed-room, and cast its sickly 
rays upon the lawn. 

“Thank God!” she murmured, “I shall see 
him once more! He will know me—draw his 
last breath upon the bosom where he first was pil- 
lowed !” 

Some few moments elapsed before the servants, 
who did not expect her arrival so soon, came to the 
door. By this time she was drenched completely 
through by the pitiless rain, Her long, dark hair 
had escaped from the ribbon which ‘bound it, and feil 
in heavy masses over her neck and shoulders. 

Truly has it been said that there isa majesty in 
grief. The most inexpressive features become elo- 
quent under its hallowing touch: like the faded 
canvass o'er which the moisture had been passed the 
picture re-appears. 

The footman madé way silently for her to pass. 
The man seemed to comprehend that a word at such 
a moment would have been an impertinence—or werse 
—a sacrilege. 

On the appearance of his mother in the chamber, 
the little sufferer extended his arms, and a smile, 
faint as the last ray of sunset on an autumn land- 
scape, illumined for an instant his pale features. She 
was by his side in an instant. 

“ Have you brought me the flowers?” he murmured. 

“No, Felix!” sobbed madame; ‘in the morn- 
in 

S Morning!" interrupted the boy; “I slall be in 
heaven in the morning, mamma—I know I shalkl 
The doctor and nurse both look so sadly at me, and I 
fee!—as if—my breath e 

He gasped, and taking her cold hand in his placed 
it on his heart. 

“Cold—cold and wet!” he mufmured. “ Kiss me!” 


1; “kiss me! I won't die, now you are 


come! Stay with me! You won't leave poor Felix 
again ?” 

“ Never—never!” sobbed his mother, in a tone of 
self-reproach. 

The dying boy appeared satisfied with her promise 
—for he smiled again, and, gently drawing her to his 
side upon the bed, crept into her arms, sti]! murmur- 
ing that “she was so cold.” 

The first burst of sorrow past, Madame Garrachi 
looked round the room as if she expected to have 
seen some one. A pang of bitter disappointment 
wrung her heart, The father of her child was absent 
—where, she dared not ask herself. 

For several hours Felix remained in a state of pro- 
found repose. The restless irritation, the feverish 
anxiety which for so many hours had tormented him, 
appeared to have gradually subsided since his mothe: 
had arrived. It seemed ’as if he had all he desired- 
for he never ouce asked after his father. 

Towards morning, Fanny—who had been watching 
all the night at the foot of the bed—noticed that hc 
suddenly opened his eyes, and made an effort ag if to 
stretch forth his little arms. It was death. 

The next moment heaven had one cherub more— 
earth one sufferer less. 

The piercing shriek of the bereaved mother brought 
the surgeon and nurse from the adjoining room. It 
was some time before they could disengage her arms 
from the close embrace in which she held the corpse of 
her dead boy. 

What else on earth had she now left to cling to? 
What to her broken heart was the gift of genius, for 
which the world admired and envied her? What the 
fame she had won—the wealth which, like the 
harvest in autumn, waited but the gleaning ? 

The blow had fallen upon her affections, and 
crushed them. Life remained—but it was life witb- 
out hope. She would have given all she possessed to 
have wept—but tears were denied her: not that their 
fount, was dried, but it was frozen. 

Tt was in vain that the master of the honse en- 
treated Madame Garrachi to quit the chaniber of 
death—that his wife added her persuasions ; even the 
entreaties of Fanny were unheeded. 

With desperate calmness she rejected their well- 
meant advice—closed with a firm hand the still open 
eyes of her dead boy, and requested to be left alone 
with him. 

‘The surgeon hesitated. 

“A mother’s sorrow,” she exclaimed, impatiently, 
“should be sacred! Heaven alone should hear her 
prayer for strength and resignation! Go—go !” she 
added, hastily; “the sight of a human face but adds 
to my misery !” 

The gentleman well understood the feelin 
prompted her request, and, taking Fanny by th 
led her from the room. 

The artiste no sooner perceived that she was left 
alone with the dead, than she hastily drew the bolt of 
the chamber door. The act seemed to relieve her. 
It shut her from the world—the useless pity, its 
prying sympathy — which sears the wound — not 
salves it. 

“ Dead!” she sighed—" dead ! “Life’s only .flower— 
my pretty treasure! AndT cannot give my murdered 
boy one tear! I am punished! Oh, I am rightly 
punished! I should have listened to the voice of my 
heart only—to its fears—and fled with him from this 
land of gold and death to my own sunny France! 
He would have revived there—his smiles would have 
returned! But now too late—too late!” 

How few of us—no matter whether brief or long 
our space of life—but have pronounced, in the impo- 
tence of regret, in the hour of anguish and self-accu- 
sation, when the past—the inexorable past—like a 
spectre rears its iron front before us, those bitter 
words, ‘‘too late!” How often will the recollection 
of the smiles we lave chased, the hopes we have 
blighted, the hearts we have wruffg, return with 
them! 

“Too late” murmurs tardy repentance over tho 
coffin which contains the victim of its- ions. “ Too 
late” sighs regret, as the betrayed and outraged 
friend, Who once.shared our confidence, thoughts, and 
dreams—whose hand was ever open to assist, head 
ready to counsel, heart to feel our distresses—passes us 
with a cold, conventional smile of recognition—or 
worse—with a mask of ice, which conceals the agony 
of the wearer, by benumbingit! 

“Too late!” It is ofttimes the epitaph of the 
highest hopes, the purest feelings, the noblest gilts 
that humanity has received and perverted—the seal 
upon a sepulchre, whose stone no angel's hand will 
ever roll aside! 

Madame Garrachi had none of these reproaches to 
make to herself. She was the victim of heartlessness 
—not the r. The only strong affections 
her heart had evet known were for her husband and 
her child: they were her first gad Jast. Unlike ber 
wortl:less rival, Chetini, she was not cuef those who 
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As the first rays of morning penetrated the chamber 
of death there was a gentle rap at the door. It was 
her husband.. The desolate wife and mother had 
heard the roll of the carriage as it drove up to the 
house. 

When the signor quitted his lodgings the preceding 
day, it was with the intention of visiting his dying 
son; but the syren who had enslaved him had in- 
sisted on his attending her to a brilliant party, to 
which both were invited by one of those moths of 
fashion who love to surround themselves with the 
celebrities of the day. Mademoiselle was celebrated 
for her beauty more than for her talent; besides, slie 
had been much talked of lately, and the noble host 
would have deemed his circle incomplete without her. 

Although they bad to pass the surgeon’s house on 
their way to the splendid villa of their host, the 
heartless woman had refused him’ permission to 
alight, even for-an-jnstant, observing, “that there 
would be time on their return.” And her dupe 
obeyed. 

* Engenié, c'est moi!” said the signor. 

Madame rose from her knees, and unbarred the 
door. 

Heartless as he was, Alberto felt amomentary pang 
when his eyes fell u the corpse of his son—his 
first-born—stretched like a flower untimely withered 
upon the bed before him. He did not dare to raise 
them from the dead to the living : he dreaded to meet 
her gaze. 

“Dead !” he faltered; “dead!” 

‘“‘ And without once pronouncing your name, or ex- 
pressing a wish to see !” observed his wife, in a 
bitter tone. © ~~ ** that you had forgotten him, and 
his” se ‘ 

She'could not complete her reproach: she felt a 
rising Weakness in her throat—a swelling at her heart 
—and she had resolved to be calm’ as an accusing 
angel’s voice. : 

“How strange and sudden! Who would have sup- 
posed? Poor boy—poor boy!” 

Not knowing what else to do, the hypocrite pre+ 
tended to weep, and, approaching the bed, would have 
imprinted @ kiss upon the brow of his son. 

“Do not touch him! Do not profane the majesty 
of death—the sanctity of innocence !” almost shrieked 
Madame Garrachi. “He died upon my bosom! His 
mother’s kiss was‘ the last his lips received! Do not 
stain them by a less holy one!” 

“Eugenie, I do not understand you!” 

“God?” exclaimed the aunbappy woman, clasping 
lier hands and sinking om her-knees by the side of the 
bed; “has this thing no heart?” 

Overwhelmed with shame and remorse—for he did 
feel at last—the Italian attempted to raise her; she 
shuddered at his touch, 

“Eugenie,” he said, vainly. attempting to soothe 
her; “I have been wrong—negligent, perhaps—but 
not’ culpable! You know I love. you, and idolized 
poor Felix! Let'me entreat of yow to quit this room: 
Think of your health,” tie added, for the first time 
perceiving the damp state of lier dress; ‘‘fur heaven's 
sake, think of your voice !” 

The scornful laugh which broke from the lips of the 
singer startled him. She rose in an instant to he 
fect, and stood erect aud pale before him. His last 
words had revealed to her-all for which he had ever 
sought or valued her. 

“ My voice!” she repeated; “it has-rained gold for 
you, and misery forme! Would it had been changed 
to the raven’s note when first you heard it—I had then 
escaped your snare! Shall I tell you, Alberto, the 
uature of the love you bear to me—paint it in its trae, 
mercenary colours—compress itin one word— alin. 
tion? © My voice! it was a fortune to you—enabled 
you to indulge your tastes—your appetites—your sen- 
sual luxury! It has left me!” she added; “and the 
lie which united:us is:/broken! Whether 1 live or 
die, starve in a foreign land, or not, will give you no 
secoud thought op-care !” 

“ Eugenie!” 

‘Leave me,” she continued, “ with the dead—with 
the wreek of hopes and.dreams--with a wound for 
which time has neither balm mor cure!. Leave me— 
aud—no—no—I caunot curse you—memory one day 
will avenge, me!” 

‘This. is: jealousy—madness!” exclaimed Signor 
Alberto, beginning to feel seriously alarmed—for, his 
interests were. at stake. 

“ Jealousy !” saidhis wife, becoming suddenly calm. 
‘* Man--man—howy, little, do you know me! , I could 
as soon be jealous of the dead, as of the love which 
can change and change, or.a wanton’s smile lure 
from me! Go!"she added, advancing to the window, 
and throwihg it suddenly ‘open; “ycur companion, 
sic, is waitiag for you!” 

At the sound occasioned by the raistug of the sasli, 
Mademoiselle Ciicrini, who Was.s-ated in.an, open car- 
Wage at the dodr, looked ‘up, abd the eyes of the in- 
jurcd wife aud her rival met. 


had so cruelly outraged—a suspicion that death was 
in the room suddenly occurred to her. 

“Home!” she exclaimed to the coachman. 

The man gave his horses the lash, and she felt re- 
lieved that the menacing glance of Madame Garrachi 
was no longer fixed upon her: it seemed to remind 
her that there was/a future. 

Like an instrament whose chords have suddenly 
given way, the nerves of the sufferer yielded to the 
long-suppressed agony of her heart, and she sank 
helpless as'a chili by the window. A brain fever 
followed, and it was weeks before the desolate woman 
recognized the tearful face of Fanny, who had been 
her patient attendant. 

As for her worthless husband, he was punished in 
the only point’on which his selfish nature was vulner- 
able; her voice was gone—its-wondrous flexibility, its 
pure flute-like tone’ destroyed—a hoarseness had set- 
tled upon ber lungs, which neither science, change of 
climate, nor that still greater change which time 
scarce fails to bring, ever could remove : it sounded, if 
ever she attempted to bring forth a note, as if it came 
from beneath a pall. 

Then it was that the triumph of Mademoiselle 
Cherini was complete—she had no longer a rival’ to 
dispute her supremacy. True, the audience at His 
Majesty’s Theatre listened at first with coldness to 
her efforts, for they still remembered her predecessor : 
but this coldness gradually wore’ away. The town 
required to be amused—excitement was a necessity 
to the habitués of the Opera, and they created it. 

Before the close of the season half London was at 
her feet, and many began to wonder how they had 
ever admired Madame Garrachi. 

“ Well!” said her confidante and adviser, as they 
drove home from the Opera, after a performance 
which had been little less than an ovation. ‘I trast 
you are satisfied ?” 

“T am satisfied!” murmured her pupil. 

“ And will dismiss that indolent, imbecile Alberto !’’ 
continued the ex-prima donna. “ It is long since I 
have been tired of witnessing his affected airs and 

ces! The idiot imagines himself a victor, where 
he is only the dupe! 

Mademoiselle made no reply. 

“ Come !” resumed the speaker , “ it is folly to affect 
& passion with me! I know that you despise him !” 

“ True!” muttered the artiste. 

“ And are tired of his love !” 

“That is by no means so sure,” replied Mademoi- 
selle Cherini ; “ your advice has proved fatal to more 
than one! True, I have succeeded in destroying my 
rival—in taking her place in the favour‘ot the pub- 
lic; but it has not been without a wound in my own 
heart ?” ‘ 

“ What?” 

“ Llove him!” 

“Heaven help you, then!” exclaimed the female 
Machiavel, with an ominous shake of the head. ‘* You 
are even more to be pitied than the rival you have 
so cleverly crushed!” 

“ How so ?” demanded the singer. 

“ Her agony is over—yours is yet to come !” 

Her companion shuddered. ‘There was something 
otacular’ in the cold, sneering tone in which the pre- 
diction was ounced; she remembered the pre- 
sentiment which had seized’her when her glance en- 
countered that of the woman she had injured at the 
window ; perhaps, too, her conscience whispered her 
that she merited such a fate. 

Signor Garrachi, during the illness of his wife, made 
several—and we need not say unsuccessful—attempts 
to discover what had become of‘ her diamonds; his 
rage and disappointment at not finding them may be 
better conceived than described. It was in vain that 
he questioned her waiting-maid and the people of the 
house—he could elicit no information ; and for the 
b.st of all possible reasons —they had none to give: 
be even had thg baseness to attempt drawing the 
secret from his v' during the access of delirium. 

A vacant laugh and the name of her boy were the 
only replies he covtd draw from her. 

“She must have suspected my intention,” he thought 
“when she surprised me with Ler écrin, and has con- 
cealed them!” 

To discover where became doubly important, when 
he recollected that the fortune of his ill-used wife was 
in France where, happily for the gifted artiste, the 
!aw protects the civil rights cf woman. In France a 
wile is the partner—not the sleve—of her husband ; has 
an equal right with him ia the joint estate—can sue 
aud be sued on account of herseparate property, aud 
even withdraw her dower from his hands, on showing 
exuse before thetribunals. 

The possession of tle jewels would have repaired 
all—but they %ad escaped him; and when the Italian 
reflected ou ins osition, he came to the ‘conclusion 
that he had overreached himself—for he began to en- 
tertain serious doubts whether the love—heaven forgive 
us for prostituting the word—of Mademoiselle Cherini 





Ske could notendare the gaze ofthe woman she 





All hope of a reconciliation with madame was vain: 
fee “ad declared her intention to separate from him 
Iu vhis resolution she was firmly supported by the ad- 
vice of Miss Mellon, who during her illness had been 
unremitting in herkindness. . 
Much to the annoyance of her husband—who 
calculated on and wished his wife's ‘death—the kind- 
hearted actress liad insisted upon calling in the most 
eminent. medical advice—had placed in the sick room 
of her protégée two English nurses, in whose fidelity 
she could place implicit trust; so that Madame 
Garrachi was never fora single instant alone. 

Little Fanny, who bad eyes and ears for everything 
which might affect either the health or safety of hex 
benefactress, reported all that passed. 

Signor Alberto began to hate the child. 

In order to have his victim more cotapletely in his 
power, he had arranged to remove her to the house 
of one of his countrymen, who resided a few miles 
from London. 

The pretext of change of air was quite sufficient for 
the people of the hotel—and as for any opposition on 
the part of his wife, that he considered might be 
easily overcome, or explained by attributing it to the 
wandering of her brain. 

On the very morning on which he had calculated on 
putting this fiendlike project in execution, the 
carriage of Miss Mellon drove up to the door of the 
hotel at an earlier bour than usual. 

Bitterly did the Italian, as he saw her alight, 
laden with flowers and fruit for the poor invalid, curse 
her officious friendship. 

As she entered the hall Fanny whispered a few 
words in her ear. 

“ We shall see!” said the actress, compressing her 
beautiful lips—for they were beautiful then ; “ he does 
not know me yet!” 

Thefair speaker possessed a hold over the wortli- 
less man which she had pledged her word to her 
old friend, Mr. Coutts, to employ only at the last ex- 
tremity. 

England, it must be remembered, at the period of 
which we write, was still at war with France—for the 
short-lived peace of Amiens had been broken, and 
the laws regulating the residevce and correspondence 
of aliens were stringent in the extreme : @ mere sus- 
picion was sufficient to caus&g man to be sent out of 
the country, or consign him to a prison. 

Colonel De Lille—a pretended emigré, but in 
reality a spy of the French Emperor—had just been 
sent to Newgate. So well had the impostor acted his 
part, that he had obtained access to the best English 
society. 

Many persons who had known him refused to 
credit the proofs of his delinquency, and one noble 
lord, at whose househe had been a frequent guest, 
carried his confidence so faras to demand from his 
place in Parliament the reasons of the minister for 
ordering his arrest. 

When produced, the reply was overwhelming— 
never had the aristocracy of Hngland been mere com- 
‘pletely duped than by the cunning Frenchman. 

There were grave reasons to suppose that Alberto 
had been one of his agents—for he had cashed several 
cheques at the banking-house of Mr. Coutts, which 
the colonel had drawn upon a firm in Holland. 

The Italian was too mucha man of the world to 
display his ill-hamour—your true gamester seldom 
shows his cards; onthe contrary, he received his— 
or rather his wife’s—visitor in his blandest manner— 
declared, with a profusion of compliments, that he: 
kindness would never be effaced from his memory — 
and announced, as if it were the most matter-of-course 
affair, his intention to remove madame from London. 

* Where to?”! inquired the lady, drily. 

“Toa cottage belonging to a friend of mine, a 
short distance from town,” replied the signor; 
“where every attention that friendship can bestow 
will be lavished, to lead her to forget her loss!” 

“There are losses,” replied Miss Mellon, ‘‘ which 
never can be forgotten—even,” she added, ina pointed 
tone, “ that of the affection we once prized !” 

The gentleman coloured deeply: this was no fenc- 
ing, but a home-thrust—a downright honest, earnest 
blow. 

“ Yow have not replied to my question, permit me 
to observe,” continued the speaker, “ where this 
elysium, this Lethe, is situated, to which you propose 
to convey my still suffering friend!” 

“It is too humble to be honoured by your visits!” 
was the reply. 

“Perhaps they bave ceased to be agreesble to her 
husband ?” said the lady. 

Alberto saw that a rupture was anavcidabic, and 
replied only by a low bow. 

“Well, that is honest, at least!” exclaimed the 
actress. “I like plain speaking—it places one so much 
at one’s ease! ‘She shan’t go!” 

“ Madame !” 

“ Can't you understan me?" said his visitor; “ she 





might not change with bis altered fortune. 
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‘Who will prevent it 

“T will!” 

“I am her husband!” observed the gentleman, 
getting seriously angry. 

“ More the pity,” replied Miss Mellon, in a tone of 
withering contempt, “that the fate of one so gifted 
should be linked with such a being! Spare your 
gvimaces, sir,” she added, ‘* and looks of indignation ! 
Reserve them for those who do not understand 
such trickery! I have been an actress all my life, 
from the barn to Covent Garden! Every phase in 
the art is familiar to me—you can't impose on me! 
I can tell the difference bet ween spangles and pure gold!” 

The honesty both of speech and purpose in the 
speaker completely disconcerted the heartless liber- 
tne. 

He saw; that the struggle was likely to be more 
serious than he anticipated; still he could not com- 
prehend the means by which his visitor hoped to 
baffle him. He had consulted a lawyer, and ascer- 
tained that in England a husband's authority over his 
wife was absolute. 

“You said,” he began, after a pause, “ that you 
would prevent the removal of Madame Garrachi, my 
wife, to the country !” 

The lady nodded in the affirmative. 

“ May I inquire by what means ?” 

“Certainly !” replied Miss Melion, with an ironical 
smile; ‘‘nothing can be more just or reasonable! 
Cards on the table, as you gentlemen say! In the 
first place, I shall drive from here to the office of the 
Secretary of State, and place before him three cheques, 
drawn upon the house of Van Hassalt, of Amsterdam, 
by Colonel de Lille, now a prisoner in Newgate, 
upon a charge of high treason, drawn in your favour, 
and negotiated by you,” she added, “through the firm 
of Coutts and Company !” 

“T can explain!” exclaimed the signor, turning 
very pale. 

“Of course you can!” replied the lady; “at least 
to your own satisfaction; but whether to that of the 
government is another affair! Fortunately,” she 
added, “ it is not with credulous women that you will 
have to do, but with men who know the world, its 
tricks and subterfuges, almost as well as you do your- 
self! You can explain, yon say! Have you calcu- 
lated the consequences if you do not explain? Bets 
are already ten to three at the clubs, that Colonel De 
Lille will be hanged within a month!” 

The Signor shuddered : he felt that he was defeated. 
The first draft he had received from the ‘colonel 
was for some important information he had extracted 
from the unsuspecting confidence of one of the clerks 
of the Foreign Office, whom he’had introduced behind 
the scenes at His Majesty’s Theatre; the second, for 
repeating a conversation he had overheard at a dinner 
party given by the private secretary of one of the 
ministers; and the third Mademoiselle Cherini had 
obtained for him from one of her admirers, who was 
connected with the Admiralty. 

Had he been really innocent, there would have been 
nothing to fear; but eonscience was his accuser, and 
he trembled at its voice. 

It must not be supposed that a man so honourable 
as the founder of the great house of Coutts and Com- 
pany possessed any proof’ of the Italian’s complicity 
with the colonel, whose cheques he had been in the 
habit of forwarding to his correspondents in Holland, 
as he did those of many noble emigrés who had 
succeeded in placing the wreck of their fortunes there. 
His guilt being discovered naturally led to the sus- 
picion that Alberto was no stranger to it. 

“ Well, sir,” said Miss Mellon, “your decision ? 
Am I to order my carriage or not?” 

“TI should never pardon myself for giving you so 
much trouble,” replied the gentleman, with a polite 
bow. 

The actress smiled: she had succeeded. 

“At your desire,” she continued, “ I will postpone 
my visit to the Home Office, then !” 

“ Postpone it!” repeated the Lialian, in a tone of 
alarm. 

“For ten days. Let me see: the season closes in 
six. Come, I will be generous with you, and make 
it twelve. If after the expiration of that time you 
are found in England, it’ will be at your peril! You 
understand me ?” 

The detected spy did understand her, and mentally 
cursed the accident which had placed him so com- 
pletely at her mercy. 

“T know,” continued the speaker, “that as an 
Englishwoman I am wrong in permitting you to 
escape; but hanging! There is something shocking 
in the idea of sending a thing which once was human 
to such a fate! Besides,” she added, with withering 
scorn, “ there is little danger that you will do more 
mischief now! You were merely the instrument— 
the colonel’s was the master-mind! It is only the 
tiger or the wolf that ventures to return to the thicket 
where it has once been wounded; the cur, true to 
the instincts of its nature, avoids it!” 





So completely was Signor Garrachi subdued by the 
noble scorn and decision of the speaker, that he even 
degraded himself—if further degradation were pos- 
sible—by thanking her for her forbearance, and 
pledged himself not only to quit the country by the 
time she proposed, but to remove at once from the 
hotel, and inflict his presence upon the:;woman whose 
happiness he had so heartlessly destroyed no more. 

: He kept his word, and took his departure that very 

lay. 
“And such are the beings we love!” exclaimed 
Miss Mellon, with a sigh, as from the window of the 
drawing-room she saw him drive off; “to whom we 
commit our bappiness—to whom we consign ourselves 
for life—who mar or make our future! Are they 
stronger, wiser, or better than we are? No! What, 
then, gives them the superiority? Alas!” she added, 
‘our weakness constitutes their strength, and their 
wisdom consists but in the knowledge of our folly! 
I may live to havea husband—but never a master! 
The chain which fetters my band must_be of gold; 
the one which binds my heart, of friendship—not 
love—not love !” ; 

Perhaps, even at that early period of her life, the 
actress dreamed of the brilliant destiny which awaited 
her—for she kept her resolution; but, if her heart 
remained closed to the all-absorbing passion which 
destroys so many of her sex, it at least was open to 
friendship, gratitude, and all the melting charities of 
our better nature. Her active benevolence in after 
years might have redeemed the errors of a much 
worse head and heart. 

As soon as Madame Garrachi was sufficiently strong 
to be removed, instead of the asylum to which her 
husband intended to consign her, her disinterested 
friend caused her and Fanny to be conveyed toa 
cottage close to her own. villa, at Highgate, which she 
had prepared for her reception. 

It was one of those charming retreats in which 
sorrow might find repose—the heart, jaded, worn by 
the conflicts of feeling and passion, forgetfulness—a 
shelier from the storms of life—a nest of content, if 
not of happiness. ’ 

By the influence of Mr. Coutts, whose connection 
with the great financial houses of Europe gave him 
the means of interfering effectually in her interests, 
the greater part of the fortune of Madame Garrachi 
was remitted through Holland to England. 

The rest was abandoned to; her husband, now 
openly living with Mademoiselle Cherini, the star of 
the Opera House, in Paris. 

** Thank heaven! my dear friend,” said Miss Mellon, 
as she announced the success of the banker's inter- 
ference in her affairs, ‘‘ that the future is secured |” 

“The future secured,” repeated the singer, in a 
tone of irony ; “I understand—I am. not left to 
starve!” 

“ You forget your jewels! Under any circumstances, 
they would have been safe!” 

“True—true!” replied the unuappy 
scarcely heeding her. 

“ Come—come !. you promised to be calm!” 

“Tam calm!” exclaimed. Madame Garrachi, with 
sudden energy; “but it is the calm whicu precedes 
thestorm! Whilst the thunder is gathering, and the 
lightning tempering its forked fires in the clouds, 
there is stillness in pature—it is so with me!” 

“TI do not comprehend you.” 

“ Listen !” said the still suffering invalid, “and you 
will understand me!” 

At that moment the sounds of a voice, young, 
fresh, and flexible as the notes of the lark, came from 
the adjoining room: never had more delicious 
harmony fallen upon the ear. 

It was Fanny, practising her daily lesson. 

“ You are quite right!” observed the actress, struck 
with admiration at the purity of tone and exquisite 
expression in one so young; “such talent ought to be 
cultivated! It will amuse you—occupy you!” 

“It will!” observed: Madame Garrachi, with a 
bitter smile. 

“ And the poor child will love you!” added Miss 
Mellon. 

“Love me!” repeated the late idol of the Opera; 
“she will do more than love me!” 

“T do not comprehend.” 

“ She will avenge me!” added her instructress, be- 
tween her clenched teeth; “it is for that I live!” 

(To be contsnued.) 
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How THEY GET WARNING OF EARTHQUAKES IN 
Japan.—LEarthquakes have been so prevalent of late 
in India that they are now a popular topic of con- 
versation. Many of our readers are, doubtless, un- 
aware of the fact that the Japanese have, for cen- 
turies past, been cognisant of a very simple mode of 
warning against these sudden, often dangerous, phe- 
nomena. ‘They long ago discovered that the magnet 
loses its attractive power a short time previous to a 
shock, and have, in every house, a very simple appa- 





ratus, consisting of a magnet suspended by its oy, 
force to an iron bar, over a disc or hemisphere of x) 
metal, on which it falls accordingly, and alarms ‘), 
inmates, who have. time to leave the walls before they 
are shaken! This plan could be easily adapted to , 
public alarum, we think, the weight of the fali, 
magnet being adequate to ignite a percussion fuse o 
& loaded cannon. We wonder it has never been tip 
in civilized countries, where earthquakes have of |, 
years been so prevalent. “ Magnetic storms” have pp. 
cently been obseryed by medical practitioners jy 
Europe to be the forerunners of epidemics, cholera, 
especially ; and we, too, have frequently noticed that 
continued earthquakes are the harbingers and «. 
tendants of epizootic pests. Is it unreasonable tp 
suppose that concentrated gases of poisonous Virulency 
are discharged on the surface of tlie earth during thes 
violent convulsions of nature ? 


A BOUQUET OF GRASSES. 
The. green grass on the streamlet’s brim, 
A blade of grass it is to him, 
And itis nothing more. 

Few people are aware of the beauty to be found in 
many members of the grass family. Even our agzi- 
cultural grasses are very ornamenial when properly 
dried and arranged. I believe about a hundred anj 
sixteen species of grasses are. found in Great Britain, 
and from this number I shall select a few of the mos; 
desirable, leaving what are called the “ ornamoni;! 
grasses ” for another gossip. 

I would first state that in order to preserve grasses 
for winter bouquets, it is requisite to -ut them whiea 
they are just coming into flower, bwiore any seeds ar 
formed, when the pollen first becomes visible, and dry 
them by sticking the stems into boxes of sand. 

The Meadow Bucetum, or Fescue; which has puzzled 
botanists a good deal in determining, its character, 
presents a very, graceful, wavy appearance. It is 
generally found in meadow ground, and flowers about 
the middle of June. The rough-stalk Meadow gras 
better known, perhaps, as the famous Orchistore grass, 
from being found of extraordinary size in a meadow 
near Salisbury, called Orchistore, is also very preity; 
its flowers may be looked for about the second week 
in June in well-irrigated land. The Fiorin grass, 
which some farmers anathematize as a weed, is 
another elegant addition to the dried bouquet; aud 
the crested Dog’s-tail, known in Ireland by the name 
of Trahneen, looks remarkably well; its flowering 
stems are very wiry, and often used in the manu- 
facture of imitation Leghorn bonnets. 

The sweet Vernal grass, the only British grass that 
is odoriferous, so like in scent. to that charming little 
plant the wood-ruff, blossoms early in May, and is to 
be met with in thickets and on poor upland pastures. 
Then we have the perennial Rye grass, which village 
girls are so fond of trying their fortunes with, to the 
measure of “ Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, &c.!” and 
the rough Cock’s-foot grass, found so common in 
Norfolk. The Fox-tail, which ‘only occurs in deep, 
rich, moist, and sheltered ground; together with the 
Cat’s-tail, found on clayey soil; and last, though not 
least, the Sea-lime grass, which, I believe, is rather 
rare except on chalky soil. It grows nearly two feet 
high, is of a sort. of greyish-blue colour, and de- 
cidedly worthy of being classed among our most 
ornamental grasses,, Ferns have been the rage for 
some time, even the most common kinds of British ; 
and mosses, too, have their admirers ; why should we 
not have a grassery, or mix some of our uative 

es with our ferns? I believe the effect would be 
better than when grown in a formal way by them- 
selves. H. E. W. 


Aw artificial cave has been discovered in Lookout 
Mountain, Ga., and. explored for a distance of one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. Various Indian relics 
were discovered, and the place is thought to have 
been a refuge for Indians in former times. 

Tne Prince Royal of Denmark is expected in Paris, 
in order to thank the Emperor personally for sending 


him the insignia of the Legion of Honour. His siay 
here will be short. He is going to Athens. His 
brother, the young King of Greece, ‘will return with 
him to Denmark, to be present at the betrothal of his 
sister, Princess Dagmar, to thé heir to the throne of 
Russia. There is a report of the marriage of King 
George with the Princess Eugenie of Leuchtenberg, 
which it is said will take place at the same time a3 
that of his sister. 

A meMoranpuM from the Great Indian Peninsular 
Company gives the following information respecting 
that line:—The gross traffic on this railway for the 
half-year ended 31st December, 1865, amounted to 
£614,166, against £313,175 for the corresponding 
period of 1864. The average number of miles open 
in 1865 was 603, as compared with 565 in 1864; and 
the receipts per mile of open railway, respectively, 
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for the two half-years, £1,018 and £554, showing an 
increase of £464 per mile in the last half-year. The 
receipts per train mile were for the last half-year 11s. 
3d., against 6s. 11}d. in the corresponding half of the 
year 1864, 








SCIENCE. 


Mr. Herapatu states that he was unable to detect 
the smallest trace of phosphorus in the bodies of 
fireflies. His opinion is that the light is caused by 
the burning of a peculiar compound of carbon and 
hydrogen, formed in a special gland. 

THE WAY “SERPENTS' EGGS" ARE MADE. 

TH toy consists of a little cone of tinfoil, contain- 
ing a white powder, about an inch in height, and 
resembling a pastile.. This cone is tobe lighted at 
its apex, when there. immediately begins issuing 
from it a thick, serpent-like coil, which continues 
twisting, and increasing in length to an almost in- 
credible extent. 

The quantity of matter thus produced is truly mar- 
vellous, especially as the coil which so exudes is solid 
and may be handled, although of course it is extremely 
light and somewhat fragile. 

Having a little of the white powder, with which the 
cones are filled, placed at my disposal by a friend, [ 
submitted it to analysis, and found it to consist of 
sulphocyanide of mercury. This salt when heated to 
a temperature below redness, undergoes decomposition, 
swelling or growing in size in a most remarkable 
manner, and producing a mixture of mellon (a com- 
pound of carbon and nitrogen) with a little sulphide 
of mercury. ‘Thé resulting mass often assumes a 
most fantastic shape, and is sufficiently coherent to 
retain its form. lt presents a yellow colour on the 
exterior, but is black within. The ‘serpent’ shape, 
of course, results from the salt being burnt in a cone 
of tin foil. 

Both the mercurous and mercuric sulphocyanides 
decompose in the same manner, but the mercuric salt, 
containing more sulphocyanogen, seems capable of 
furnishing a larger quantity of mellon, and is the one 
“ised in the French serpents. A solution of pernitrate 
of mercury is readily precipitated by sulphocyanide of 
ammonium, and the mercuric sulphocyanide may be 
easily so prepared. It is best to use the mercurial 
solution as strong as possible, and to keep it in excess 
throughout the precipitation. Solution of perchloride 
of mercury is not so easily precipitated as the perni- 
trate, probably owing to the solubility of the mercuric 
sulphocyanide in the chlorides. 

Perhaps I may be excused for adding that 
sulphocyanide of ammonium, suitable for the above 
purpose, may be very easily and economically pre- 
pared as follows:—One volume of bisulphide of 
carbon, four volumes of liquor ammonia fort., and 
four volumes of methylated. spirit are put into a 
large bottle, and the mixture frequently shaken. In 
the course of one or two hours the sulphide of carbon 
will have entirely dissolved in the ammoniacal liquid, 
forming a deep red solution. When this result is at 
tained the liquid is boiled uatil the red colour disap- 
pears and is replaced by a bright yellow. The 
solution is then evaporated at a very gentle heat, 
(about 80° or 90° Fahr.) until it crystallizes, or just to 
drynesa, The product is sulphocyanide of ammonium 
sufficiently pure for the above purpose. (Qne re- 
crystallization in alcohol will render it quite white. 

One ounce of bisulphide of carbon yields, by this pro- 
cess, exactly one ounce of sulphocyanide of ammo- 
nium, 


No less than eight hundred tons of lead were ob- 
tained in one year from the dust accumulated in 
the long flues of a melting establishment in the 
North. 

A ropof iron eight hundred and forty-six inches 
in length has its length increased one inch by 
being heated from the freezing to the boiling point 
of water. 

Tue Artestan Weis at Cuicaco. — These 
wells, now discharging one and a quarter millions of 
gallons per day of the purest water, continue to ex- 
cite much wonder and curiosity. They are located 
near the city limits—about three miles from the City 
Hall—are 700 ft. deep, and discharge an immense 
volume of clear, cold water. In several respects 
these wells are anomalies—first, the water which 
rises to the surface stands at 57 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which is below the mean temperature of the locality, 
while in all other deep wells the temperature increases 
in proportion to the deseent,so that no water is 
found at a greater depth at much less than 75 degrees, 
and in the great wells at Charleston, and in the basin 
at Paris, the range is up to 85 and 90 degrees. Then 


this water is free from the unpleasant and disagree- 
able mineral taints so common to Artesian wells. It 
is certified, under chemical analysis, to be the best 


pensive engines, steam pumps and fuel. 


force and power with which it comes to the surfaco— 
it has a head of 125 ft. above the level of Lake 
Michigan—there seems to be no doubt but that by an 
enlargement of one of tlie wells to the diameter of 20 
inches, a sufficient supply—estimated at 17,000,000 
of gallons per day—could be obtained to meet the 
demands of the city for years to come, and this 
would flow into the reservoirs without the aid of ex- 
Another 
curious feature inregard to those wells, and one which 
geologists have not yet explained, is foundin the 
fact that they are located in no great valley or de- 
pression, like the basins of Paris and London, but 
are out on the level prairie, surrounded for hundreds 
of miles by a country of like character. This fact, 
taken in connection with the low temperature of the 
water and the great head of the fountains, seems to 
indicate that it has a source far in the north or north- 
west, beyond Lake Superior, and beyond the Missis- 
sippi, perhaps far away off in the Rocky Mountains, 


“Tr.is 3 remarkable fact,” says Dr. Watson, “that 
though the provinces of North America, especially 
North and South Carolina and Virginia, are full of 
ague, that disease is never seen among the inhabitants 
of the Dismal Swamp,a moist track of 150,000 acres 
on the frontier of Virginia and North Carolina.” 


A Samp ce of pig iron which, after having been re- 
melted and kept 15 minutes in fusion, bore a strain 
of 20,336 1bs., bore, when kept in a state of fusion for 
221 hours, 27,456lbs.; when 4} hours in fusion, 
29,227 lbs,;. 6}, hours, 36,312lbs.! and 7} hours, 
37,562 lbs. the square inch. The density rose from 
7'175 to the first, to 7-343 in the last experiment. 
Wuttk engaged in experimenting on the evolution 
of heat by the agitation of water, Mr. Rennie made 
use of a kind of churn capable of containing 10 lbs. 
of water, and which revolved at the rate of 232 re- 
volutions per minute. He succeeded in raising the 
temperature of the water to boiling point, and, as an 
illustration, an egg was boiled hard in six minutes. 
Humeovpr stated that guano is deposited in layers 
of 50 to 60 feet thick on the granite of many of tiie 
South Sea islands of the coast of Peru. During three 
hundred years the layer of guano deposited is only a 
few lines in thickness. This shows that many cen- 
turies must have elapsed to form the present guano 
beds. 

M. L1ats, who was in Brazil at the time the great 
comet of Donati made its appearance in 1858, has just 
published a work in which he gives a description of 
the singular and peculiar appearance of the body as 
seen from South America. Instead of the one broad 
and long tail visible in Europe, it was there seen with 
two distinct and separate tails. It may, in figurative 
language, be said that in Europe we saw the profile 
of the comet, while the full front was seenin Brazil. 
One cord of ordinary pine-wood of 128 cubic feet 
produces gas-light equal to 8001b. of spermaceti 
candles; one cord of oak or maple, of good quality, 
will yield gas-light equal to 900 1b. of spermaceti 
candles. This estimate is formed upon wood used 
without careful. drying; when this, however, : is 
thoroughly attended to, a cord of pine-wood has 
produced a light equal to 1,3001b. of spermaceti 
candles. 

Tue human body falls asleep by degrees, accord- 
ing to M. Cabinis, a French physiologist. ‘I'he 
muscles of the legs and arms lose their power before 
those which support the head, and these last sooner 
than the muscles which support the back; and he 
illustrates this by the cases of persons who sleep on 
horseback, or while they are standing or walking. 
He conceives that sense of light sleeps first, then 
the sense of taste, next smell, and, lastly, that of touch. 


‘An invention of importance to the mercantile 
marine is said to have been made by a Frenchman, 
of the name of Des Coraux,of Lyons. It consists in 
placing goods in waggons or cases in the hold of the 
ship, and by means of a simple apparatus worked by 
the steam that is let off on arriving in port, hoisting 
them on to the deck, where they are placed in trucks 
on rails, and run to the quay. By this system it is 
alleged that the unloading of a ship can be effected 
in a very short time by two men. 

CaMBRIDGE.—At the Meeting of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Dr. Drosier read a paper “ On 
the Functions of the Air-cells, and the Mechanism of 
Respiration in Birds,” in which he disproved the 
commonly received theories of the uses of the air- 
cells—viz. (1) that they are intended to assist in sup- 
porting the.bird in flight by rendering it lighter in 
consequence of the rarefaction of the air contaiued in 
them, and their continuations into the hollow bones ; 
(2) that they assist directly in the oxidation of the 
blood. The lecturer calculated that the floating 
power from the rarefaction of the air in the air-cells 
and hollow bones of a pigeon weighing ten ounces, 


also showed in a hen injected and dissected that t! » 
air-cells are bounded by a delicate membranein whi: 
the bloodvessels are exceedingly minute and sparse!) 
scattered, and offer therefore very little blood for ox 
dation. The view he took of their uses was that th: 
act as double bellows, causing a constant circulatio:, 
of fresh air through the minute air spaces of the lung: 
whereby the oxidation of the blood in the capillarice» 
was promoted. He also brought forward new ex 
planations of several details in the mechanism of re- 
spiration in birds, 
PERIODICITY OF STORMS. 

In a paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Fournet treats of this important subject on th 
strength of upwards of 3,300 observations made i: 
the basin of the Sadno in the course of about thirty 


years. 

The following are the results at which he arrives 
—Winter, comprising the months of December 
January, and February, is almost free from electri: 
phenomena. Hence there is a majority of neutra! 
days, and so far there is no great novelty; but a fac: 
that had hitherto escaped other observers is this, that 
the winter season generally opens with a storm tha 
occurs about the 2d and 3d of December, and tha 
another storm takes place on the 15th of that same 
month. 

These indebd might be considered in the ight of the 
last throes of the preceding autumn, were it not that 
other circumstances which occur in the heart of winte: 
tend to confirm the opposite opinion. ‘lhe circum 

stances alluded to are generally perceptible on the 
15th of January, and, characterise the rainy period. 
which is remarkable for the rise, and often the over- 
flowing, of the Sane. 

At the end of February, winter often closes with a 
storm, just as it began in December. 

In March, the stormy period begins very moder 

ately, and it is not until the 7th of April that a rea) 
electric manifestation occurs. ‘The state of the weathe: 
becomes from that moment more and more inclined to 
electricity, until about the 22nd of May, when one 
of the greatest stormy evolutions of the year takes 
place; it generally equals in intensity the most violen‘ 
storms of summer. The latter generally opens very 
placidly, and lightning is usually as rare as in winte: 
until the Sth of June; but immediately after this date 
the chances of a storm increase, especially for the 8th, 
12th, and 18th. 

The 29th of June is particularly distinguished for 
its electrical activity. July generally represents a 
period of tranquillity, which stands in strange contrast 
with the violence: of June and August. The latte: 
month is quiet enough until the 12th, after which 
there are a few calm days until tle 18th. 

Now come what the peasants of the Beaujolais 
call the “storms of the Assumption,” which usually 
put an end to the great lieat of the season. 

The autumnal season is generally free from storms ; 
nevertheless the dates of the Ist, 9th, 23rd, and 30th 
September are usually, marked by storms, and 
then follows the notorious period between tho 
7th and 11th of October, after which the weathe: 
continues quiet until winter. It should be kep: 
in mind that the anthor has limited his observations 
to the basin of the Sadne. 


WE understand that the telegraph works between 
Siberia and America are pushed on with great energy 
and activity. An American engineer, Colonel Bulk- 
ley, assisted by Captain Meyhood and Lieutenant 
Bouch, is at present surveying the shores of the Sea 
of Okotsk from the port of Nicolaieff to Aian. As 
soon as the tramroad lines have been laid on the snow 
M. Bouch is to start for Aian in sledges drawn by rein- 
deer, and M. Abaga, the Russian contractor for the 
Siberian.telegraph line, is to push forward the works 
as far as the port of Nicolaiewski early in the 
spring. 

Wat 1s Sounn?—From the earliest ages tle 
questions, “‘ What is light?” and “What is heat?” 
have occurred to the minds of men; but thesv 
questions never would have been answered had thev 
not been preceded by the question, “ What is sound?” 
Amid the grosser phenomena of acoustics the mini 
was first disciplined, conceptions being there obtained 
from direct observations, which were afterwards 
applied to phenomena of a character far too subtle 
to be observed directly. Sound we know to be due 
to vibratory motion. A vibrating tuning-fork, fo: 
example, moulds the air around it into undulatious 
or waves, which speed away on all sides with a 
certain measured velocity, impinge upon the drum oi 
the ear, shake the auditory nerve, aud awake in the 
brain the sensation of sound. When sufficiently nea: 
a sounding body we can feel the vibrations of the air. 
A deaf man, for example, plunging his hand into a 

bell when it is sounded, feels through the common 
nerves of his body those tremors which, when im 
parted to the nerves of healthy ears, are translate 
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those sonorous vibrations not only tangible but 
visible; and it was uot until numberless experiments 
of this kind had been exeouted that tle scientific 
investigator abandoned himself wholly, aud without 
a shadow of uncertainty, to the conviction that what 
is sound in us is, outside of us, a motion of the air. 

A Panis correspondent describes a new system 
of shoeing horses, the invention of a Paris blacksmith 
who has tried itfor a year and a half, and is con- 
vineed of its practical superiority over any other 
plan. Instead of the shoe being plaved—frequently 
much too hot—on the hoof, and burning its own 
resting-place, the outside of the hoof is cut away 
round the foot to about the depth of half an inch ; 
this leaves a ledge into which the shoe fits, and is 
then flush with the frog, which just touches the 
ground: and the whole foot rests on the ground 
instead of being raised, as of old, by the shoe. The 
visible advantages of this are that the foot is little pared, 
and that instead of a great heavy shoe the animal is 
shod in what are little more than racing plates. The 
advantages claimed by the inventor are, that the'horse 
never slips, that the shoe allows the foot to expand 
vaturally, and that it lasts as long and is as cheap as 
the old plan. 











FACETIZ. 


Books are the best friends, because when they bore 
sou you can always shut them up without offence. 

MAwy persons complain that they cannet find words 
for their thoughts, when the real trouble is that they 

cannot find thoughts for their words. 

Wnur is advice like a policeman? Because, though 
continually met with when not wanted, when ‘it is 
veally wanted it can seldom be found. 

A po.rrieran who stands for ever in onerspot is 
uo doubt a person of standing, but he isn't anything 
else. 

“Pa, they tell us about the angry ocean; what 
makes the ocean angry?” “Oh, it has been crossed 
so often.” 

“ VeceraBte pills!” exclaimed an old lady; 
“ don’t talk to me of such stuff. The best vegetable 
pill ever made is an apple dumpling; there’s nothing 
like it: it can always be relied on.” 

“T am glad this coffee don’t owe me anything,” said 
a bookkeeper to his wife the other morning at break- 
fast. “Why so?” was the response. ‘ Because I 
dlou't believe it would ever settle.” 

“Tirey say ‘cotton is declining,’” exclaimed an 
old’ lady, as she removed her spectacles and laid down 
her paper. “I thought'so,” she continued, “for the 
last thread I used was very feeble.” 

Iris easy to'say “Know yourself,” but who is to 
introduce you. Most people go through life without 
making the advantageous acquaintance in question. 
And if a friend should take the liberty of introducing 
you to yourself, you hate him for ever. 

An old lady wonders that when the thread of the 
Atlantic cable was broken the Great Eastern didn’t 
give a tack or two, and so repair it. Her wonder is 
all the greater, as she was assured they had a very 
good needle on board. 

ALTHOUGH a year or more has to pass before the- 
‘aris Exhibition is opened, and although the found- 
tions of the building are not yet laid, some enterpri- 
ing literary wights have brought out a Visitors’ Guide 

the Exhibition! 

“ Tur next timeI catch you alone, Tom Wilkins, 
I'll give you a good thrashing !” said a ruffianly bully 
)f the playground to a mild-looking boy. “ Well,” 

iietly and significantly replied Tom, “I ain’t often 
1ught alone, asI generally have my feet and fists 
vith me. 

Tu Chinese government refuses permission to the 
tussians to establish’ a line of telegraph between 

Kateha and Pekia. The Russians will have to whip 
the Chincse into an admission of the excellence of the 
electric shock. The tclegraph is a great civilizer, and 
war is a clearer of the Way for civilization. 

Jones (who knows Johnston intimately on ’Change).— 
Who is that girl, who makes such a generous display 

nes —daneing with Robinson ?: Johnston.—T hat’s 

y daugl Jones.—Dev'iish nice girl! But 

» next time you give lier a new dress, be mote 

wrous and give enough to bny'a full .attern. 

Th EN AND Tre Sevtpror.— Mr. S. Millbank 
has’ | sed remiuiseences of Gibson the sculptor. 
bson tuld me that at the firs’ sitting her 
him fur the great statue ic Westminster 

ely sr at all, evidently desirous to 

t nian he-was. Upon all future 
Queen was extremely affable, 

ity at some of his stories. 


ter, sir !! 


ite suvs { 


Majesty ray 
} 


ito Intivh he 


he said to her, 


“Madam, I wasborna thief.” “A thief, Mr. Gibson?” 
“Yes, madam ; for when a child I stole an apple from 
the stall of an old woman with a wooden leg. My 
mother found me out, took me back to the old woman, 
and begged her to beat me with her cratch, which 
she did lustily. I never stole more.” “ Ah!” replied 
her Majesty, “a great deal of sorrow was brought 
into the world by the apple.” 


Goop IDEA! 

Aw honest Hibernian, trundling along a hand 
cart containing all his valuables, was accosted 
with : 

“Well, Patrick you aré moving again, I see!” 

“ Faith, I am,” he replied, “ for the times are so 
hard, it’s a dale cheaper hiring hand-carts than pay- 
ing rents!” 

Ovp Squire Dillup, who has just returned from a 
trip, says about the first thing he heard on going on 

board the vessel here, and also on t’other side, was an 
order from the captain to “ weigh the anchor,” and 
that too, when he knew there wasn’t’a pair of scales 
on board anywhere ‘Such consarned folly ‘de- 
stroyed the pleasure of the v'yage,” said the honest 
old squire. 

THE cost of “wax for sealing patents in 1865 is put 
down at £157. As the seals weigh upwards of two 
pounds each, could nota saving be effected in this 
item? There isan officer of State called“ Chaff wax ;” 
has he any connection with the Patent Depart- 
ment ? 

Suanrp Reparrer.—A countryman was sowing his 
ground, when two smart fellows riding tliat way, 
one of them called tohim, withan insolent air, ‘‘ Well, 
honest fellow, ‘tis your business to sow, but we reap 
the fruits of your labour.” To which the country- 
man replied, “Tis very like you may, for Iam sow- 
ing hemp.” 

COOL. 

Railway Offctal.—“ Show your ticket, sir, please !” 

Swell—** Haw, don't want to split my gloves! 
Would you be kyind enough to take it out of my 
Waistcoat pocket ?” 

Sm Epwry Lanpseer is to have a further sum of 
£6,000 for his lions in addition to the £5,000 already 
granted, the estimate being £17,000. Thus the work 
would seem to be not more than two-thirds finished, 
and as Nelson has been dead just sixty years, we may 
expect the lions to make their appearance in or about 
the year 1886, by which time Sir Edwin will be con- 
siderably over a hundred years old. 

Tae rinderpest is really too absurd in the general 
discomfort which it causes society. A wine merchant 
in Chester, who has forwarded a-hamper of wine to 
Beaumaris, has been informed that the railway au- 
thorities at Bangor have received the hamper, but as 
it is packed with straw the inspector will not allow 
it to pass. The wine merchant says the straw has 
been in his warehouse for months; and he asks, 
“ What next?” 

Aw AwakeninG SermMon,—The late Bishop Blom- 
field had been preaching himself morning and after- 
noon, and was ratler drowsy during a lengthy even- 
ing discourse from another divine. Acompanion seeing 
the bishop nodding, and fearing it was about to be 
succeeded by episcopal snoring, gave him an occa- 
sional nudge, and when the discourse was finished 
the bishop shook his neighbour warmly by the hand, 
and said, “One of the most awakening sermons I 
ever heard.”-—Lord William Lennox. 


MASQUERADING. 

Brigand : ‘‘ Loveliest of your sex!. Will you afford 
me the ecstatic bliss to permit me to press your hand 
softly in the mazy dance?” 

Loveliest (who is a mischievous boy): “Yes, if you 
wash your hands first! You see I want’to keep my 
kids clean for another ball.” 

Joppery AND Waiccery.—There never was a 
public so made to be imposed upon by jobbery as our 
own. First of all there is always.going on in England 
a sort. of subsoil of hero-worship. e always have 
some man—“not showy, sir, but sensible-—a very 
sensible man; he did that thing at Tiflis t’other day 
so admirably.” “A very respectable report that of 
Mr——’s, and a young man, not fifty, I’m “told.” 
These aré the premionitory symptoms, aid wher 
they ate’ dee:loped you may gazette him. The 
Tories ne<er all this ‘sadly. Tiiey ave ao 
promising colts, or if they have they wou't back 
thom. ‘he Whigs are their masters. in’ all “the 
rogueries of office, and in nothing is this more con- 
spicuons than iu the way in which they manage the 
Radical pattt, occasionally using it as an aid, now 
It is at one moment “ the ex- 
at another \it is 
“will and im- 


employing if as a foil. 
expression of national feeling,” 
exhibited as the exponent of 





ith his’ peculjar naiveness, ! 


practicable’ notions, which tlie “repressite spirit § 


adopt.” I remember my worthy friend Bianconi 
whose good fortune is right well-deserved, telling 
me once that, seeing one of his cars always going 
empty on a road where he felt there ought to be 4 
considerable traffic, he bethought him—as the bes 
mode of stimulating public opinion on the subject 
—to start an opposition; and this he did wit 
such admirable secresy that his own drivers 
never suspected the “ruse,” but actually came 
to give him daily reports of all the damage they 
were doing to the rival establishment, and what 
projects they had to kill every “ baste” ip 
their stables. I’m much mistaken if the Whigs 
are not doing something like this now—putting up 
John Bright to drive the same road, and making a 
great show of passenger traffic, all out of nothing 
“Take you for sixpence—take you for fourpence, sir.’ 
Who wouldn't go, just for the curiosity of the thing 
all the more willingly too when the cry comes to be 
“Manhood suffrage,” which means, “Take you for 
nothing?” This I take to be the job par excellence— 
better than all the gifts of office and honours, because 
it maintains those who give office and honours in the 
place where they may dispense them to all comers.— 
Cornelius O' Dowd in Blaekwood. 


A coxsIpERATE Wirxr.-—"' Old Cooper ” !s a Dutch- 
man, and like many another man, of whatever na. 
tionality, has. a wife that is ‘‘some.” One day the 
“old man” got into some trouble with a neighbour 
which resulted in a fight. The neighbour was getting 
the better of the ‘old man,” which Cooper's wife 
was not slow to see. The ‘old man” was resisting 
his. enemy. to the best of his ability, when his wife 
broke out with, “‘ Lie still, Cooper! lie still! If he 
kill you, I sue him for damages.” It only remains 
to “ said that: Cooper did lie still, and was uot 
killed. 


Wnry cattep “Mornentne” Sunpay.—There 
was a practice of going to see parents, and especially 
the female one, on the mid Sunday of Lent, taking 
for them some little present, such asa cake or a trin 

ket. “A-youth en in this amiable act of duty was 
said to go a-Mothering, and thence the day itself came 
to be called Mothering Sunday. 


Tut Parisians. are agitating against the custom of 
burial so speedily after death. Many cases have been 
discovered where.coffins have been re-opened, and the 
horrible contortions of the limbs prove that the in- 
mate was buried alive. Cardinal Donnet, who takes 
the matter to heart, it is said once narrowly escaped 
being buried alive. 

A GOLD coffin set in precious stones now encase: 
the body of the second King of Siam, aged thirty 
‘seven, brother of the reigning sovereign. It is depo 
sited on a throne to await the day of the solemn fune 
ral, which, according to the customs of Siam, will not 
take place for a year. The King who has just died 
had been raised. to the dignity of Grand Officer oi 
the Legion of Honour by the Emperor Napoleon. 


Tue Growth or Corrox.—Events have proved 
that Cotton is not king in the sense intended by the 
South Carolinian senator who originated the assertion; 
but the growth of cotton is an important fact never 
theless. In 1764 an American merchant in Liver- 

received a consignment from Charleston of eiglit 
les of cotton. They were seized at the Custom 
Howse, under an-allegation that cotton could not be 
grown in the American Colonies. In 1860 the cotton 
crop of the United States ainounted to 2,078,777 ,600 
ounds. In the East Indies the’ annual crop is 
2 400,000,000 pounds. Of the 1,285,000,000 people 
now in the world, 700,000,000 wear cotton exclu- 
sively, and all but 70,000,000 use it more or less. 


State Savarres iN France.—There is first 
Grand Marshal of the Palace, a Grand Almoner, a 
Grand-Chamberlain, a Master of the Horse, a Graud 
Master of the Hounds, anda Principal Master of the 
Ceremonies. Each of these gentlemen receives 60,()/)\) 
francs a year. Then we have four Preféects of the 
Palace, with 12,000:francs each, and 12 Chamberlains 
with 12,000 francs each. The Emperor's Secretary 
receives 40,000 francs, the Principal Secretary 12,0 
francs, and the Police Inspector of the Imperial resi 
dence 20,000 francs. The Secretaries of State ana 
the Presidentof the Council of State have each 100,(') 
francs, and the Principal Seé¢retaries to the Ministers 
from 18,000 to'25,000 francs each.. There are seveli 
Privy Councillors having the: rank of Ministers, wh 
are‘paid 100,000 francs.a year. Thenumber of Sen:- 
tors cantiot exceed one undred and fifty, independen 
of the Princes of the Blood,-the Cardinals, the Mar 
shals of France, aud the Admirals, who are Senator: 
by vittue of their rank: Each of these Senator: 
receives an annual indemnity of 30,000 franes, whils! 
the President has 100,000 francs, and the: Vice-Presi 
dents,’ the grand re /ferendring, and the Seeretars bave 





€ Tory rule’ had © driven the people’ to 


each 69,090 franesc 
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HorrwLE TRAGEDY IN. Frorma.—A horrible 
sfair occurred at Monticello, Florida, on the 9th’ ‘of 
January. It appears that a young lady who had been 
gradually exhibiting signs of insanity, retired to her 
room about ten o'clock. Shortly after, as a member 
of the family was mg the door of her room, she 
was heard praying fervently. The odour of burning 
ngs was also noticed, and the door being opened the 
young woman was found sitting in the centre of a 
jeather bed enveloped in flames, while with clasped 
bands she was praying fervently, and exclaiming, 
“Oh! ain't this glorious! Ain’t 1a martyr!” The 
fre was promptly extinguished, when it was found 
the poor lady must have been burning for some time, 
for from her waist down every vestige of clothing 
was.destroyed, notwithstanding she was dressed in 
heavy woollen fabrics, and had on a broadcloth 
cloak. The character of clothing she wore was all 
that protected the upper portion of her body. The 
fesh upon the lower portion ef her body and limbs 
was actually baked brown, and notwithstanding she 
did not appear to suffer pain. From the circum- 
stances it would appear that she’set fire to her cloth- 
ing and then got into bed. 








HEALTH. 


ReaDER, have you ever calculated the value of 

that first, best ofall blessings, health? If not, for a 
noment view it in the just light of its own ex- 
ellence. 

What the light of the sun is to a landscape, that 
health is to all the surroundings—all the scenes of 
life. How little does the man in perfect health think 
of his nerves, or the actions of his muscles. How 
entirely forgetful that, to him the sky is so blue be- 
cause his eye is clear to behold it; that the atmo- 
sphere is pure, because his lungs are free to inhale it: 
that all nature is the bright, beautiful thing it is— 
simply because the outward and material is so fitted 
tothe strings of that harp whose perfect. harmony 
we call—health. 

There is a world of happiness in a bright, clear 
day, if one’s frame and spirits are braced to enjoy it. 
Few are so independent of the outward and material 
is to be buoyant and joyous when deprived of those 
ousand little comforts which come to the heart 
anid life's duties and cares: few are able so entirely 
to say, * My mind, to me, a kingdom is,” as to be in- 
different to the kingdom of nature. 

None can know, unless deprived of them, how 
much happiness there is in simple acts—a walk, a 
book, even the seat by the evening fire, or the pros- 
pect from the favourite window—though little in 
themselves, all tell in the sum of one’s happiness, 
and none save the restless invalid knows the blank 
which the loss of such trifles leaves in the heart. 

How often are we peevish, anxious, and unthankful 
amid the continual interest and beautiful adjustments 
of daily life; yet, we engage to say, that amid the 
many despondencies and pains of illness, few are 
greater than its unvarying monotony. 

Thought, high, elevated thought, is a great and 
noble thing ; but a world of thought israther a desert 
land to journey over. 

Perhaps to the mind rightly directed, the interests 
and activities of life create happiness from the con- 
sideration that they are part of a plan. And here 
may those who are isolated by the leaden hand of 
sickness take comfort, that it also is a part of a plan. 
A slowly revolving wheel; but, therefore carrying 
greater weight. A divine hand in this eventless season 
: moulding after life, perhaps opening heaven to the 
heart. 

In a time like winter—more than commonly 
oppressive and rigorous, as the present—there is 
‘hverfulness in the thought, that to many, deprived 
other comforts, health is @ heritage which a just 
providence metes out to them more largely than to 
others; that the home of the poor, shaded by many 
ills, is yet gladdened by this first blessing. 


————————EE_— 


. - is — that the es and tramps 
i\ailway Company purpose making important altera- 
tions in the pte! traffic between Loniion and 
Liverpool. They are now building sets of saloon 
carriages, in whioh all desirable comforts will be pro- 
vided. There will be smoking-rooms, coffee-rooms, 
tc. The expresa trains will not stop at any inter- 
mediate station, as eeter will be taken up at Rugby, 
while the train is in motion. The journey will be 
performed in four hours, 


Can a chimney sweeper be legally ref::<ed a ticket 
‘o travel on the railway in his working dress? A 
few days age the station-master of Walker, near 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, refused ‘a ticket on the ground 
‘hat it was against the company’s rules to permit.a 
Sweep to travel by train. Mr. O'Brien, the manager 
0: the yailway, says tliat “there can Le no dovbt that 





any person in a filthy ‘condition becomes a nuisance 
to other passengers, and dirties the company’s car- 
riages, to the injury of those who may afterwards 
ride in them.” The directors, therefore, under legal 
advice, decline to issue tickets to persons intending to 
travel in the dress of a chimaey sweeper. 








FAREWELL TO WINTER. 


Stern King of Winter once again, 
Good-by, good-by to thee, 
Good-by to all the frosty train 
That wait on thy dark majesty. 
For, hark! the warblers ’gin to sing, 
All in glee—at last to see— 
The fairy mafd of Spring. 
So, monarch of Frost, good-by, 
And thanks for your company, 
Thou herald of Christmas King. 
But hark! -I heara distant march !— 
And far afield, I descry 
Queen Summer's banner waving high, 
And all her fair train trooping by. 
So, hie away to the north— 
Thou King of Frost, amaiu! 
Or, by my life they'll drive you forth, 
With all your foll’ wing train. 
Huzza! I see, the stately trees 
With smiling nod, bow to the breeze; 
Huzza! I see the flow'rs fair 
Again around me blooming here. 
No more the wind in fitful blast, 
From north and south, comes rushing past, 
But gentle Zephyrs ride the air, 
And nature far away has cast 
Her sable gear of yesterday 
To don her fairy robes to-day, 
For, fair Queen Summer comes again 
Followed by all her fairy train. 
King Winter knows his hour! 
And, as becomes a gallant foe, 
Retires with all his frost and snow, 
Before Queen Summer's power. 

Frep. C. 








GEMS. 


Iw the multitude of counsellors there may be wis- 

dom, butthere is confusion too. 

Tue strongest man feels the influenceof a woman’s 
gentlest thoughts, as the mightiest oak quivers in the 
softest breezes. 

ApvVERsITY overcome is the brightest glory, and,’ 
willingly undergone, the greatest virtue. Sufferings 

are but the trials of gallant spirits. 

EXTRAVAGANCE in dress is a consequence of moral 
disorganization. No woman ever committed herself 
in this respect until she had been taught to attach 
more importance to externals than tothe sources of 
happiness which exist in the mind. 

Iris in the power of every man to preserve his pro- 
bity; but no man has it in his power to say that he 
can preserve his reputation while the re. are so many 
evil tongues in the w orld ready to blast the fairest 
character, andso many open ears to receive their re- 
ports. 

Tue modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful 
matron, is much more serviceable in life than petti- 
coated philosophers, blustering heroines, or virago 
queens. She who makes her husband and children 
happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and trains up 
the other to virtue, is a much greater character than 
ladies described in romance, whose occupation is to 
murder mankind withshafts from their quiver or 
their eyes. 











THERE isan impression abroad that H.R.H. Captain 
Prince Alfred will commission the Galatea, 26, 3,227 
tons, 800 horse-power, 700 men, but nothing at the 
timé we write is known on the subject by those who 
are likely to know when anything has been settled. 
Another fine wooden frigate, the Ariadne, has also 
been mentioned. 

Tue ancient grade of Master in the Navy is, it 
seems, to be suffered to die out.. The Admiralty are 
so wearied by the Masters’ complaints about ran'k, that 
they have decided to appoint only Lieutenants, who 
can rise like other officers. It isa wise, proceeding 
as far as getting rid of the trouble, but whether a ship 
can be worked as efficiently without the aid of this 
officer is aquestion. 

ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—~T he report of the directors 
states that the only way in which the undertaking 
can be completed this year is by the creation of a new 
company, to act a8 the. agents of this company for 
arryigg out the work,.and aceordingly the ‘Anglo- 


American Telegraph Company” has been formed, with 
a capital of £600,000, and such privileges as it is ex- 
pected will cause the shares to be readily taken up. 
The contractors are proceeding with the manufacture 
of the cable, and the necessary work has also been 
commenced on board the Great Eastern, so that the 
expedition may be ready to sail as early in the season 
as possible. 

Tue Otpest INa#ABITANT.—The Portage (Wis- 
consin) Register announced the death of Joseph Crele, 
supposed to have been the oldest man in the world. 
His baptism is stated to be on the register of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh of Detroit for the year 1725, 
so that he was in his 141st year. Ho died in Cale- 
donia, about four miles from Portage. His great age 
had for some time made him notorious. 
Acvrrovsillustration of how the action of the vaunted 
British jury may be curbed by the eccentricity of an in- 
dividual, was afforded by a juryman the other.day. 
The judge had summed up the case, and the jury 
were ordered to consider their verdict, when to the 
sur prise of many, an: the disgust of some, one jury- 
man fell upon his knees and prayed for Divine 
guidance as to the verdict at which they shouldarrive 
The same juryman, when retiring toa private room, 
at the suggestion of one of his brethren, tossed up a 
penny and gave in his verdict according to the fa!] of 
the coin. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Bronze VarnisH ror Sratuary.—Cut best hard 
soap 50 parts, into fine shavings, dissolve in boiling 
water 2 parts, to which add the solution of blue 
vitriol 15 parts, in pure water 60 parts. Wash the 
copper soap with water, dry itata very slow heat, 
and dissolve it in spirits of turpentine, 


To Varnisn Artictes or Iron AND STEEL.— 


camphor, 15 parts of sandarach, and 5 of elemi, in a 
sufficient quantity of alechol, andapply this varuvisl» 
without heat. The articles will not only be preserve: 
from rust, but the varnish will retain its transparency 
and the metallic brilliancy of the articles will not bi 
obscured. 

To PrerarReE A Varnisit For CoaTinG Mera-s. 
—Digest one part of bruised copal in two parts of 
absolute alcohol ; but as this varnish dries too quickly 
it is preferable to take one part of copal, one part of 
oil of rosemary, and two or three parts of absolute 
alcohol. This gives a clear varnish aslimpid as water. 
It should be applied hot, and when dry it will be found 
hard and durable. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prince ALFRED will shortly be created a Peer under 
the title of the Duke of York. At present he is not 
entitled to sit in the House of Lords. 


THE vault of the Buckingham family, at Woiton, 
was broken into lately, and a silver-lilted sword, 
with an embossed seabbard,; and a quantity of silver 
coffin ornaments, were stolen. 

Ar West Ludworth, in Dorsetshire, a partridge’s 
nest was found on the 28th cf February wit!: six eggs 
in it; and at Romsey, in Hampshire, a thrush's nest 
was found a few days before with four eggs in it. 

Founrtatns 1x BorpEaux.—Four monumental foun- 
tains are about to be erected in Bordeaux, at a cost of 
120,000 francs (£4,800). Two of these, executed in 
marble and bronze, will be from designs by the late M. 
Visconti. 

TueE Prince of Wales, on the 23rd of February, 
when returning from hunting, stopped at the Ange} 
Hotel, Grantham, when the landlord informed his 
Royal Highness King John held his court on that 
day precisely 653 years before. 

From Prussia and the interior of Germany the 
Westphalian coal is gradually taking the place of 
English. It is believed the use of Westphalian coals 
at Bremen in preference to English is more likely to 
gain ground than otherwise in future years. 

Tue celebrated chestnut tree of the Tuileries has 
made a mistake, and is clearly going to commence 
business before time this year. It is due about the 
25th of March, and reminds the Englis: people of a 
day of duties. This year itis in a hurry and about to 
blossom. This year we proguosticate therefrom will 
be a fast year. 


.AMONG the marvels of the Great Exhibition of Paris 
will be an acquarium 40 {t. deep.. The most rare and 
various fresh-water fish» will be kept: in it, aud there 
will also be a miniature sea, with sharks and other 
remarkable sea fish. The preparations for this very 
attractive featureare about to commence. The shark 
is to bea tome one. 











Dissolve 10 parts of clear grains of mastic, 5 parts of ° 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. H.—Replies should be sent to onr office, and in due 
time they will be inserted uader the Beading “ Communi- 

ations received,” ad 

Scot.—Snuff becomes poisonous if kept in leaden vessels 

wrapped in tin foil containing lead, by taking up @ portion 
{ the metal. 

G. E. Q. (Dublin), 5 ft. 9 in. in height, fair, and considered 
good looking, would like to correspond with one of our lady 
readers: she must be a brunette. 

Acrrep Park would like to correspond with a young lady 
rbout 5ft. 3in. in height, of dark complexion. Has an 
independent 50/, a year, and a business which brings in a 
like sum: is Sft, Sin. in height, dark hair, and good 
luoking. 

t. H.—Most of the West Indian islands contain petroleum 
aud vitumen. Schomburgh’s History of Barbadoes states 
that in many places in the parish of St John petroleum 
vozes out of the rocks near the beach in large quantities. 

I'cora, twenty-three, of good family, 5 ft, 1 in. in height, ex- 
tremely good figure, dark hair, large hazel eyes, and ladylike, 
and of amiable temper, thoroughly domesticated, would be 
happy to correspond matrimonially with a gentleman of 
ood social position; if rather tall preferred. 

Ava Horervt, vainly believing herself possessed of a 
funny vein, has, in answer to “ Frank,” sent us a letter full 
of strained nonsense, If “ Ada's” mind and manners be as 
flippant as her letter, then should she, as far as getting a 
husband goes, change the last three letters of her nom de 
plume to less. We have only to add, for the sake of more 
serious correspondents, that we insert none in whose bond 
fides we do not believe, 

Minnie Cirpe would like to correspond with one of “our 
gentlemen friends." She would prefer him dark, “Minnie.” 
is fair, with light brown hair, very dark blue eyes, with 
pale rosy cheeks, aud considered rather pretty. Hand- 
writing, we regret to say, would be improved by a few 
lessons, or at least more pains. 

D. P. E—The white crust which forms around sticks of 
phosphorus kept in water has long been # subject of con- 
tention amongst chemists. M: Bandrimont, in a paper 
recently read to the French Academy, states that this white 
crust is only formed in water containing much air, aad can 
be very rapidly formed by exposing the phosphorus to a 
current of water containing plenty of air. 

Quran is twenty, dark hair and eyes, rosy cheeks, white 
tooth, and an excellent housekeeper, “Ruth” is a good 
musician, can sing tolerably, speak French and German, 
understands the rudiments of drawing, and yet remains 
unmarried, and that, too, notwithstanding she is in posses- 
sion of 100/. a year from freehold property. Surely one 
among our pumerous Correspondeuts wil be gallant enough 
to auswer “ Iiuth's” plaintive appeal, 

Crump.—In 1823 the price of gas in London was 15s. per 
1,000 ft., aad five guineas for cach pu lamp per annum. in 
1844 the price of gas was reduced to 7s. per 100 ft., aud the 
public lamps to four guineas each. 

l. A. and G. N. T., two young men, with a fair education, 
oue understanding the management of horses and farm 
work, the other having been mate of a vessel, but capable of 
turning his haud to any kind of work, undoubtedly could 
obtain employment and fair wages in New Zealand, pro- 
viding they possess also honesty and industry, for manuel 

xd labour are always in demand in New Zealand. 
cular colony is optional; better go where you Dave 
nost friends. 

Lionressia, who hopes we will not think her rery vain, is 
of opinion that nice eyebrows are a great ornament toa 
lady's face, but nature having denied her these (according 
to their development) signs of decision of character, asks us 
how to create them artificially? As nature rarely commits 
« mistake, but adapts feature to feature, we advise * Hor- 
tensia,”’ saving the daily use of a little wholesome bear's 
grease, to let nature alone, for even’an Editor, chair and 
all, cannot improve upon the great dame s teachings. 

U. W.—The thickness of the film of a soap bubble has 
beeu ascertained to vary from 1-19,000tb to 1-35,000tb of an 
iach 

Hisersicus.—You are right. Royal visits to Ireland have 
ben few and far between. From 1690 to 1821, some hundred 
an | thirty years, the sovereigns of Great Britain never once 
s@: foot on the Irish shores. Almost down to our times the 
Irish never saw but one monarch, and that was one 
(William IIL.) who crossed the Boyne to overthrow their 
church and fasten upon them an odious and galling yoke. 

From 1521 till now there have been five Royal visits to 
Iroland, at the rate of one every ten years, an improvement 
upoa the past, but stillan impolitic niggardliness of Royal 
favour. If the Queen had a Balmoral at Killarney, and 
speata month or two every year tbere, it would undoubtedly 
please ber lrish subjects. It has been suggested, also, aut 


we think wisely, that ifthe Prince of Wales were to spend a 
few weeks of the shooting season in tlie Emerald Isle, he 
would bag as many loyal hearts as during the same period 
he does game in England. Apropos of H.R.H. shooting (for 
battue firing is not legitimate sport), a daily paper tells us 
that during this season the Royal party have shot upwards of 
46,000 head of gamo, If this estimate be correct, then R.R.H. 
and Co. must have shot upwards of one hundred and fifty 
head of game every day, Sundays. included, for the last 
five months. Now supposing by a few weeks’ visit to 
Ireland he were to bag as many Irish hearts, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, if it be true that the safety of Canada 
throughout the recent disastrous civil war between the 
North and South was chiefly owing to the loyal seeds sown 
in the hearts and minds of the Canadians by the Royal 
visit just previous to the great outbreak. 

Ross and BE.xx have plenty of admirers, but none whom 
they care for. “Rose” would prefer a dark gentleman, 
well connected, and who holds a good situation. “Belle” 
has no preference as to complexion, but, like “ Rose,” would 
wish him to belong to a good family, likewise holding a 
good situation. “Rose” is fair, has light brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and is 5 ft. in height, and nimeteen. *‘ Belle” is dark, 
with dark brown hair, blue eyes, and is 5it 2}inches in 
height; her age is seventeen. Both belong to highly respect- 
able families, and having been brought up at home are, of 
course, very domesticated, 

Warawa writes, “a lady friend has the misfortune to have 
a thick moustache on her lip, and having had it shaved 
several times, it has become quite black, and looks very 





conspicuous.” Under this cruel infliction, ** Watawa,” asks 
us for a remedy that would effectually kill the roots of the 
hair. Let the moustache alone, nature is the best judge 
whether it should be there or not; at all events don't pro- 
voke the old dame by shaving, for the more you cut it the 
more it will grow.{)We have known young ladies cruelly 
disfigure themselves for months by shaving to make their 
foreheads grow higher. Beyond all, don’t be foolish enough 
to use a depilatory. What nonsense to talk of destroying 
the roots of the hair! 


TAKE THEM AS YOU FIND THEM. 


In all the busy times of life, 
While jostling one another, 

We vainly mark each speck, each faalt, 
We tind one in the other; 

But let us look for qualities 
That kindle admiration, 

And shut our eyes to those dark spots 
That will not bear narration; 

Think of the virtues men may see, 
When interests do not blind them, 

Who have resolved, with all their frieads, 
To take them as they find them! 


I mean that other kind of folks, 

In common styled the neighbour, 
Who, if you try advice on them, 

Don't estimate your labour; 

The Blacks, and Whites, and Smiths, and Browns, 

And Tompkinses and Greens, ' 
Who in this moving world of ours 

Are ever on the scenes; 

They do not want your lecturings, 

They cast your rules behiad them, 
So, for the futare, ‘tis the best, 

To take them as you find them! G.C. H. 
Mavp and Erriz are desirous of being engaged. “ Effie” 
is nineteen, 5ft. in height, brown carling hair, hazel eyes, 
fair complexion, and considered good looking. “Maud” is 
eighteen, 5{ft. Sin. in height, with brown hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexion, and considered good looking. Both are 
musical, thoroughly domesticated, and yery loving and 
affectionate. The candidates for their hearts and hands 
should be either dark or very fair (the young ladies like 
extremes), blue eyes, and as amiable as themselves. It is 
suggested that perhaps “J. Moore” would reply to “ Effie,” 
and “Frederick C.” to “ Maud.” © gentlemen named 
will surely be gallant enough to accept this challenge. 

Ferayx.—During the year 1865, 91,595 gold and 200,418 
silver watches, or, in all, nearly 300,000, were manufactured 
at Besancon, France. 

Betsy Gay would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony; he must be a professional 
—a sentimental singer preferred. She is sixteen, fair, 
brown eyes, and of a loving and cheerful disposition, and 
would be fit to go on the stage as a ballet girl. If this des- 
cription should please any gentleman belonging to that 
profession, she will be most happy to hear from him or 
exchange cartes. 

Lisa and Exva, of Doncaster, piteously asi our aid in 
procuring them husbands, regretting at the same time that 
the conduct of the gentlemen of Doncaster compel them 
so to do. “Lina” and “Elva” wish to correspond 
with two ta)), dark gentlemen, handsome, and having good 
trades or professions. The young ladies are loving, fair, of 
medium height, very good lookiug, and eighteen, an‘ lo! 
ye male youth of Doncaster, who must be blind indeed to 
your own interests, will have large fortunes on their bridal 
days. 

Georcr.—Chabert, called the “Fire King,” frequently 
entered an oveu of a temperature varying from 400 deg. to 
600 deg. 

Potrricray.—The first statute regulated that the Parlia- 
ment should sit once annually, but. oftener if need be. As 
to the choice of bers, a Parli it once elected in the 
olden times was allowed to be en permanence. Henry VLII.'s 
Parliament lasted six years. In the reigu of Edward VL. 
oue Parliament sat for ive years. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Parliament summoned fu 1572 was noi dis- 
solved until 1583; it sat during those years twenty-five 
times. From the tirst statute down to the act passed by tho 
Long Parliament, iu the reign of ChariesI1., there is nota 
single instance of law or usage ia history of short Pariia- 
ments. The trst attempt at limiting the duration of Parlia- 
meut iv the reign of Caarics I. was that made by the Long 
Parliament, which passed the first Triennial Act, but was 
first to break through its own laws that tho duration should, 
not be longer thau three years. Tho statute was therefore 
repealed, and the celebrated Parliament of the reign of 








Charles I, waa eme of the iuzyest Parliameuts that ever 


est. The second tiuie the attempt was made to shorten 
Parlisments was the Triennial Act of 1691, which was not 
assented to by the crown. The alterations made in the 
Constitution (explains Mr. Spencer Walpole) which im. 
~~ upon the crown the necessity of calling together 

arliament once, in the first instance, in three years, and 


in the reign of William ILL, and the second in the reign of 
George I., since when a Septennial Parliament has also been 
adhered to. 

G. O. H.—The earth moves upwards of 68,000 miles per 
hour, whilst Mercury travels at the rate of 30 miles per 
second. 

Szcretary, of Manchester, who tells us he is the secretary 
of a Matual Improvement Society, wishes to know the 
duties of a good secretary, one that wishes to do his 
duty and fill his office conscientiously, and in a formal and 
businesslike manner. Secondly, he asks us to, suggest a 
few debateable subjects for essays. 1. A good secretary, to be 
worthy of his name, should be able, in accordance with the 
definition of grammar, to “speak and write the English 
language with propriety,” He should possess a.good hand. 
writing, (which, by the way, our correspondent does xo/,) 
honesty, sobriety, and industry, and a fair knowledge of 
accounts (book-keeping). Lastly, withouta is master 
of the details of the particular society or company for which 
he officiates, he is worthless, for such an official’s business 
is most frequently to “coach” his board in the details of 
his office. A good temper is a sine qua non, to avoid quarrel- 
ling with directors, who themselves are rarely the best 
tempered of mortals. 2/Siirely in so vast a city as Man- 
chester there are libraries, free and otherwise, in which 
subjects for essays are to be gleaned. There are, indeed 
several books whose parpert is to point out subjects for 
lecturers; but a person who is really capable of writing ao 
essay needs not to go begging for subjects. 

Communications REcErveD :— ' 

Jzanyie writes, in answer to “ H. M. de R.'s" want of a 
wife. I am twenty-seven, poor, but respectable. I think, 
however, I could make “ H. M. de R." happy. 

Mesyre is very sorry she cannot oblige “Dramaticus” 
with her carte, as there is not an artist in her native town, 
and the next one is too far for her to go alone. 

G. G.,"a surveyor, twenty-six, about 5{ft, 9in. in height, 
would like to correspond with “Kate,” He has dark curly 
hair, and wears whiskers, beard, and moustache. 

Fioxence O., twenty-two, of medium height, fair com- 
plexion, and considered very good looking, thinks “K. 
James” such a gentleman as she isin quest of. Would be 
glad to have further particulars and exchange cartes. 

M. R. thinks she would suit “ R.C. B.”_ “ M. R.” is twenty- 
four years of about his own height, good tempered, 
thoroughly domesticated, would prefer a young tradesman, 
and would do her best to make home happy. 

L. T. B. who is nineteen, 5ft. Sin. in height, considered 
very good looking, dark complexioned, of good education 
and studious habits, but possessing no income, would be 
happy to correspond with either “ Alice” or “ Marie Louise.’ 

Muyw18 thinks she could make a good wife to “HH. M. de R.” 
She is twenty-nine, a widow, tall and ladylike, with blue 
eyes, brown hair, and good teeth. “ Minnie” has a good 
house of furniture and somié money. Cartes to be ex- 
changed. 

Anyik and Gracie would like to correspond matrimonially 
with “J.P.” aud “ Eugene.” “ Annie,” who is twenty, of 
fair complexion, would accept “J. P.,” whilst “ Gracie,” whe 
is Pe mmc with dark brown hair and eyes, would prefer 
” sugene.”” 

Bzaraics, who is 5 ft. 3 in. in height, rather prepossessing, 
with good hair and teeth, musical, and an only child, twenty- 
one, good tempered, and quite competent to undertake the 
duties of a home, would be happy to exchange cartes with 
the ‘‘ Son of Neptune.” 

R. Law would be extremely gratified to open a matri- 
monial correspondence with “ Nellie.’ “R. Law” is con- 
sidered good looking, twenty-one, 5ft. Gin. in height, light 
hair, light complexion, and blue eyes, a tanner, and in very 
good circumstances, with an income of 70/. a year. 

J. Witson would be extremely gratifled to open a matri- 
mounial correspondence with “Sarah” or “ Nellie.” He is 
considered exceedingly handsome, twenty-one next birth- 
day, dark complexioned, has black hair and dark brown 
eyes, @ good figure, and well connected, and will exchange 
cartes, 

G. 8. and E. D. respond respectively to a “Son of Nep- 
tune" and “ H. M, de RK." Both ladies are fair, domesticated 
amiable, and affectionate. “G.S." would prefer tho “Sou 
of Neptane." Her age is thirty-four, 5ft. im height, we!l 
educated, but not musical, the daughter of a retired trades- 
man. “E. D.,” in reply. to “4. M.de R.,” wishes for a 
humble home, and an affectionate partuer. ‘She would 
strive to make him happy, as she thinks there ig many » 
noble heart in the meanest sphere. Cartes exchanged. 

Netty, who for many years has thought the young mea 
and women writing in ‘Tae Loxpon Reaper for husbands 
and wives was all fun, being now assured of the earaestuess 
of our correspondents, replies to a “ young man who says 
he is sadly in want of a wife,” 93 follows: “I am,” says 
“ Nellie,” “ neither beautiful, musical, nor have any money 
but would make a poor man a good wife, so Lthink I should 
suit your young man. I get my living by needlework, so 
perhaps, I might,be too poor for some people. . I speak piaiu 
for I am plain in ay ways, and plain in my looks. [am 
about the middle height, and very dark. After this, if this 
youss man thinks I should suit, I should like to’bear frou 

im. 
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